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RESOLUTION. 


In the House of Representatives of the United 
| States, 23d of September, 1814. 


‘Resolved, That a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the causes of the success of the enemy in 
his recent enterprises against this metropolis, and the 
neighboring town of Alexandria; and into the man- 


¢ 


ner in which the public buildings and property were | 
destroyed, and the amount thereof, and that they have © 


power to send for persons and papers. 


Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky, Mr. Lowndes, Mr. 


Stockton, Mr. Miller, Mr. Goldsborough, Mr, Bar- » 
bour and Mr. Pickens, were appointed the said com- ~ 


mittee. . | 
Attest, 


PATRICK MAGRUDER, Clb. 


= 
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ing of the cabinet on the 7th, and the estimates of 
land and naval forces, had no particular relation to 


the defence of any part of military district No. 53. 


but for measures generally, and particularly in regard 
to the campaign on our territorial frontiers in the north 
and north-west. Nor does it appear that this city 
had excited more than ordinary attention at this time. 


Proceedings of the cabinet the ist of July. 


But soon after, certain intelligence being received 
of the complete success of the ailies in the subjuga- 
tion of France, the president believed that the enemy 
had the inclination and the power to increase bis mi- 
litary and naval forces against the United States ; and 
in that event he believed that a variety of considera- 
tions would present this city as one of the prominent 
objects of attack. On the 26th of June, despatches 
were received from Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, 
confirming the views of the president, which induced 
him to convene the heads of departments on the first 
of July ; at which time he presented a plan of a force 
immediately to be called into the field, and an addi- 
tional force to be kept in readiness to march without 
delay in case of necessity. It seemed to be his ob- 
ject that some position should be taken between the 
Eastern-branch and Patuxent, with two or three thou- 
sand men,and that an additional force of ten or twelve 


thousand militia and volunteers should be held in rea- 


diness in the neighboring states, including the militia 
of the district of Columbia, and that convenient de- 
ots of arms and military equipments should be esta- 


plished. ‘The measures suggested were approved by 


the heads of departments; or, in other words, it does 
not appear that any dissent was expressed. 


Correspondence of the secretary of war and general 
Winder. | 


The next day, July the 2d, by a general order o 


the war department, the 10th military district was 
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created, to embrace the state of Maryland, the district 
of Colum bia, and that part of Virginia lyimg between 
the Rappahannoc and Potomac, under the command 
of brigadier general Winder, who being then in Bal- 
timore was advised of the fact by a letter from the 
secretary of war of the same date. On the 4th of 
July, a requisition was made on certain states for a 
corps of 93,500 men, designating the quota ef each, 
with a request to the executive of each state to detach 
and hold in readiness for immediate service their re- 
spective detachments, recommending the expediency 
of fixing the places of rendezvous with a due regard 
to points the importance or exposure of which would 
most likely attract the views of the enemy. Of that 
requisition, 2000 effectives from the quota of Virgi- 
nia; 5000 from that of Pennsylvania; 6000, the whole 
quota of Maryland, and 2000, the estimated number 
of the militia of the district of Columbia, were put at 
the disposition of the commanding general, as here- 
after appears, making the ag ovegate namber of 15,000, 

exclusive of the regular troops, viz: the 36th regi- 


ment, one battalion. of the 38th, two troops ef dra-— 
goons, two companies of the 40th infantry, one com. — 


pany of the 12th, and two companies of sea fencibles, 
upposed to amount to 4000 men, besides the artille- 


Me. 


rists composing the garrisons of forts M’ Henry and , 


Washington. 

Gn the 9th of July, general Winder, im a letter to 
the secretary of war, on the subject of the duties 
which devolved upon him as commander of the 10th 
military district, a previous conversation is alluded 
to as having tal cen place between them, in conse- 
quence of the request of the secretary in his letter of 
the 2d of July. General Winder appears to have 
understood the intention of the secretary of war to be, 
that the militia force proposed for the 40th military 
disirict should be drafted and designated, but that ne 
part of if should be called into the “field until the hos- 
ile squadron in the Chesapeake should be reinforced 
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‘to such an extent as to render it probable that a se- 
rious attack was contemplated; states the difficulty 
of collecting a force in an emergency, sufficient to re- 
tard the advance of the enemy; and suggests the ex- 
pediency of calling out 4000 of the militia, with a 
view to station them in equal proportions between 
South river and Washington, and in the vicinity of 
Baltimore. | , 

On the 12th of July the secretary of war, in a let- 
ter to general Winder, encloses a circular addressed 
to the governors of certain states, requiring a body of 

‘militia to be organized, equipped and held in readi- 
ness for future service, and authorizes him, in case of 
actual or menaced invasion of the district under his 
command, to call for a part or the whole of the quota 
assigned to the state of Maryland; and in another of 
the 17th July, the secretary authorizes general W ind- 
er to draw from Virginia, 2,000 men; from Pennsyl- 
vania, 5,000 men; and informs him that the whole of 
the militia of the district of Columbia, amounting to 
about 2,000, was in a disposable state and subject to 
his order; making, together with the six thousand 
from Maryland, the estimate of 15,000 militia. On 

the 15th of July the secretary of war advised gene- 
ral Winder, that general Porter had communicated 

_ the fact of the arrival of the van of Cochrane’s fleet at 
| - Lynhaven bay, and that the agent at Point Look-out 
had represented that 2 seventy-fours, 2 frigates, an 
armed sloop and brig ascended the bay at half past 5, 
post meridian, on the 14th: that he considered it pro- 

per to call into service the brigade of militia which 
had been for some time held in readiness at Baltimore, 
and not knowing whether general Winder was at Bal- 
timore or Annapolis, he had instructed the major-ge- 
neral, under whese orders they were organized, to 
call them out. uth 

General Winder, in a letter of the 16th of July to 
the secretary of war, among other things, expresses 
his embarrassment in relation to the situation of An- 
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uapolis, and gives it as his opinion that a large force 
and many additional works would be necessary to 
defend it against a serious attack by land and wa- 
ter; states its importance to the enemy, and the. 
ease with which it might be maintained by them 
with the command by waier, and an entrenchment 
of 7 or 800 yards protected by batteries; repre- 


sents fort Madison as exposed, and unhealthy in the. 


months of August and September, provided with 
two 501b. columbiads, 2 twenty-fours, 2 eighteens, 4 
twelve and 4 tom, which might be turned with success 
against fort Severn; that these guns should be remov- 
ed and arrangements made to blow up the fort; and re- 
presents the importance of defending the town if the 
means could be obtained; states the governor of Ma- 
ryland and council had taken the necessary steps to 
comply immediately with the requisition of the gene- 
ral government. On the 17th July, a letter from ge- 
neral Winder to the secretary of war states, that in- 
formation, that he deemed credible, was received that 
the enemy was ascending the river in considerable 
force; that he had ordered the detachment of regulars 
to Nottingham, had sent out the alarm to assemble 
a militia force, and suggests the propriety of sending 
to that place the marine corps and all the militia that 
could be procured from the district of Columbia. The 
secretary on the same day acknowledges the receipt of | 
the above letter, and states that the marine corps was 
not under his command ; but had sent the request to 
the president, and, as the authority to call the militia 
was vested in the commanding general, he had trans- 
mitted his requisition upon the district to general Van 
Ness; he also reminds him that the two regiments 
near Baltimore had been called into actual service, 
and expresses the wish of the president that not less 
than two nor more than 3,000 of the drafts, under the 
requisition of the fourth of July, should be embodied 
and encamped at some middle point between Balt- 


more and this city. 
2 
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From the letter of general Winder, of the 20th of 
July, it appears (hat the enemy proceeded up the Pa- 
tuxent to ELunting creek, landed and committed some 
depredations in Calvert county, and returned down 
the river. ‘Three companies of city volunteers had 
marched from this district, in obedience to the call of 
general Winder, which he had halted at the Wood 
yard, and the detachments of the 36th and 38th regi- 
ments at Upper Marlboro, while he proceeded. to 
Annapolis, to arrange with the governor the calling out 
the Maryland militia; which he states will be imme- 
diately attended toby the governor. He states that 
he had called for the largest number directed by the 
president, viz. 3000, expecting thereby to get 2000, 
the lowest number; that he forbore to dismantle fort 
Madison, as it might alarm the people, and produce 
disagreeable sensations: preferring rather to risque 
it in case of attack. On the 23d of July, general 
W inder informs the secretary of war that the govern- 
or of Maryland had issued his order for calling out 
3000 of the drafts under the requisition of the 4th of 
July, and had appointed Bladensburg as the place of 
rendezvous according to his suggestion. In another 
letter of the same date, general Winder informs the 
secretary of war, that he had deemed it expedient to 
direct captain Davidson, with the city volunteers, to 
return to the city of Washington, from the two-fold 
consideration that the facility with which they could 
turn out and proceed to any point, rendered them 
nearly as effective as if kept in the field, and the im- 
portance to them individually of attending to their 
private concerns. ‘That the ries ased by captain 
Dougiity’s company were very defective, and that 
captain Burch’s artillery were without swords. He 
recommends that the camp equipage should be left in 
charge of the company oiticers to facilitate their march. 
On the 25th of July, general Winder, in a letter to 
the secretary of war, dated at Warburton, near fort 
Washington, represents that fort in several respects 
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to be incomplete in its preparation for defence; enclo- 
ses a represeniation of lieutenant Kdwards on the 
subject; makes a requisition of ammunition, and re- 
quests that colonel Wadsworth may cause the plat- 
form to be enlarged so as to make the battery more 
effectual. ‘The report of lieutenant Edwards speaks 
oi the necessity of mounting heavy artillery in the 
Biock house; states that the 18 1b. columbiads were 
not mounted, and that the garrison wanted means to 
mount them, being destitute of gin and takle; repre- 
sents the width of the platform, which ought to be 
21 feet, to be oniy 14, and that the heavy guns at their 
first discharge would recoil to the hurteirs, and on 
being heated wouid run over it; thst five excellent 
long 18’s were mounted on the water battery, which 
would be very useful in case of attack; but there 
was not a single pound of ammunition for them, and 
that some of the gun carriages in the -fort were quite 
out of order. : 
‘This statement of lieutenant Edwards was referred 
upon its receipt to colonel Wadsworth, with orders 
to suppiy what was wanting at the fort, of which the 
secretary advised general Winder, bearing date 28th 
July; and col. Wadsworth, in a representation about 
the same date, states, that two hands had been order- 
ed from Greenleat’s point on the Monday previous, 
to execute the necessary repairs of the gun-carriages $ 
that the platform as well as the parapet was too nar- 
row, but not so narrow as lieutenant Edwards had 
stated, fer it was directed to be made 20 or 22 feet 
wide; and that the disadvantage of too narrow a 
platform could be obviated with no great difficulty, 
by means of an elastic handspike introduced between 


the spokes of the wheels, which would prevent them . 


from turning, and thus check the recoil of the piece. 
Further states, that two hundred rounds of shot and 
cartridges for the eighteen’s, could be sent down if 
ordered; that he had long since directed some grape 
shot to be prepared for the 18 lb. columbiads; that a 
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‘tackle and fall to mount the guns in the block house 
should be prepared ; that captain Marsteller had just 
informed him, that a good takle and fall were at the 
fort when he left it, and that the platform was up- 
wards of 20 feet wide. General Winder, in a letter 
of the 26th July, from Piscataway, advises the se- 
cretary of war, that the enemy had descended both 
the Potomac and Patuxent rivers; that he expected 
him up the bay, and should not be surprised to find 
Annapolis his object, which he feared would fail be- 
fore 500 men; and that he should return to Maribo- 
rough as soon as he could ascertain the movements of 
the enemy. On the 27th of July, general Winder, in 
two letters to the secretary of war from Piscataway, 
states the force under general Stewart at 800; colonel 
Beall’s regiment at Port Tobacco from 300 to 350 
infantry, and 40 dragoons; colonel Bowen’s regiment 
at Nottingham at 300, and the detachment of regulars 
~ under command of lieutenant-colonel Scott, was also 
at Nottingham; and from general Winder’s letter to 
the secretary of war of the istof August, from Port 
Tobacco, it appears, that he had the detachment un- 
der lieutenant-colonel Scott, at Piscataway. 


Correspondence of general Winder, wrth the 
governor of Pennsylvania. 


In relation to the quota of Pennsylvania under the 
requisition of the 4th of July, and more especially as 
it regards the 5000 men subject to the call of general 
Winder, and assigned to his command, it appears 
that general Winder wrote to the governor of Penn- 


sylvania, on the 6th of August, advising him that the 


secretary of war had destined a part of that quota to 
act under his command, in defending the country em- 
braced in the 140th military district, and requesting 

that he might be informed of the place or places of 
rendezvous which would be fixed for such troops, and 
recommending places most contiguous to the cities of 
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Washington and Baltimore. On the 8th of August, 
general Winder writes again to the governor of Penn- 
sylvania, stating, that since his first communication 
he had read a letter from the secretary of war, dated 
the 17th of July, which had not reached him at an 
earlier period in consequence of his having been in 
constant motion since that time; which infor med him 
that of the quota of militia of Pennsylvania under 
the requisition of the 4th of July, 5000 were des- 
tined for the 10th military district, subject to his call 
as commanding officer, and requested that as great a 
proportion of the detachment as possible should be 
riflemen. 

On the 41th of August, secretary Boileau, under 
the direction of the governor of Pennsylvania, in 
answer to general Winder, states, that in consequence 
of the deranged state of the militia system, great dif- 
ficulties occurred to the executive in relation to the 
quota required to be held in readiness for the service 
of the United States. The only effort that could be 
made towards a compliance with the requisition, was 
to have ordered a designation for the service of the 
requisite troops, under the militia law of 1807, and 
before the expiration of that law; which order had 
been issued by the governor, and was in a course of 
execution ; that the militia law of 1807 expired on 
the ist of August, and that all commissions under it 
became void, except of such officers as might be in 
service on that day; and that, by an oversight in the 
legislature, no complete organization of the militia 
could be legally made in Pennsylvania, until the 4th 
Monday in October, when a classiiication was to take 

lace. 

On the 17th of August, general Winder makes a 
requisition on the governor of Pennsylvania, for one 
regiment, to march forthwith to the city of Washing- 
ten: ; se on the day following, in consequence of 
large reinforcements of the enemy in the mouth of the 
Patuxent, he calls for the whole 5000 Pennsylvania 
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militia, by virtue of his previous authority. The 
5000 were ordered out, to rendezvous at York, in 

_ Pennsylvania, on the 5th of September; of course, 

not in time to give any aid on the occasion for which 

they were called, nor was general Windevr’s letter of 

the {8th received by the governor of Pennsylvania 
‘until the evening of the 23d. | 


Correspondence of the secretary of war and general 
Winder. | 


On the 13th of August, general Winder, in a let- 
ter to the secretary of war, states, that in consequence 
of the acceptance of the 2d regiment drafted from 
general Smith’s division, under the requisition of 
April, for part of the requisition of the 4th of July, 
the impracticability, besides impropriety, of calling 
any portion of the drafted militia from the eastern 
shore of Maryland, and the necessity of leaving all 
the men immediately upon the bay, and low down on 
the rivers of the western shore, for local defence ; the 
remaining portion of the Maryland drafts to be as- 
sembled at Bladensburg, instead of being 3000 would 
not inuch exceed as many hundred; yet he would 
require the governor to order out all the drafts that 
could possibly be spared from the 3 lower brigades 
on the western shore; but as the whole number draft- 
ed on the western shore, exclusive of the brigade 
drawn from general Smith’s division, did not amount 
fo 1500 men, he did not expect more than 1000 
under the second order of the government, that of the 
4th of July. The most immediate and convenient 
resource to supply this deficiency, was to take the 
militia drawn out under the state authority and as- 
sembled at Annapolis, to the amount of 1000, into the 
service of the United States, and to call on Pennsyl- 
vania for one regiment, which would make his militia 
between 2000 and 3000 men, besides the 2 regiments 
from general Smith’s division. 
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_ Io answer to this letter, the secretary of war, in a 
letter of the 16th of August, authorizes general Win- 
der to take into the service of the U. States, the Ma- 
ryland militia then at Annapolis, or elsewhere, that 
had been called out under the state authority, as part 
of the quota required by the order of the 4th of July. _ 


Correspondence of the secretary of war with the go- 
vernors of Maryland, Pennsylvania and Virginia. 


On the 27th of July the governor of Maryland 
states, ina letter to the secretary of war, that in con- 
formity to the request of the president of the United 
States, communicated in the requisition of the 4th, a 
detachment of 5,500 infantry and 600 artillery was 
directed to be organized and held in readiness to move 
at the shortest netice; and in order to comply with 
the requisition of general Winder, for calling into the 
field 3,000 drafts of the Maryland militia, by direc- 
tion of the president, the whole of the drafts from the 
western shore, about 3,500 infantry, bad been order- 
edtoembody. He speaks of the exposed situation of 
the western shore, bordering upon the bay, and pre- 
sumes that the drafts from that section of the country 
would not be drawn away, and expects Baltimore 
will be unwilling to have any force withdrawn from 
that place, by which any aid might be expected. 
These considerations had induced the order for the 
3,500 men; this force was to be embodied and moved 
on the shortest route to Bladensburg; that the artillery 
of the state was about 900 men, two thirds in Balti- 
more; it would create uneasiness to take from that 
place 400, the proportion, and he had suspended that 
order until general Smith should have some commu. 
nication with the secretary of war. Ina letter of the 
20th July, general Winder made the requisition on the 
sovernor of Maryland for the 3000 militia, urging the 
necessity of having them assembled and in service 
with the least possible delay; and on the 5th of Au- 
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sust the governor of Maryland informed gen. Win- 
_ der, by letter, that his demand for 3,000 drat could 
not be complied with without the br izade i in service at 
Baltimore, from general Smith’s division; that the 
drafts from one brigade alone were under marching 
orders, the orders for the march of those lying on the 
Chesapeake and Potomac having been suspended. 

On the 14th of July Mr. Boilieu, secretary of state 
for Peansy!vania, acknowledges the receipt of the com- 
munication from the war department, containing the 
requisition of the 14th of July, for 14,000 Pennsylva- 
nia militia, which was forwarded by express to the 
governor, who was absent at Selim’s Grove, with as- 
surances that the gevernor would execute with prompt- 
ness the requisition of the general government. On 
the 25th the governor of Pennsylvania directs the 
secretary Boilieu to inform the secretary of war, that 
general orders had been issued in compliance with 
the requisition of the 4th of July ; explains, as before, 
the difficulties resulting from the militialaws of Penn- 
sylvania, and relies on the patriotism and voluntary 
services of the people. 

On the 14th of July the deputy adjutant-general of 
Virginia, acknowledged the receipt of the communica- 
tion from the war department, containing the requi- 
sition of the 4tth, and enclosed to the secretary of war 
the general or ders issued by the governor of Virginia 
on the 22d of June, placing in readiness a provisional 
force of 15,000 men and upwards to repel sudden in- 
vasions, and for the purpose of defence, and the points 
of rendezvous designated, but not organized upon the 
military establishment of the United ‘Si tates, nor for a 


longer term than three months, which, with other 


considerations, prevented the acceptance of any part 
of those state troops as a compliance with the requisi- 
tion of the general government. The secretary of 
War was apprized in this letter also, that the whole 
of the Virginia troops, then held in readiness, would 
be furnished with arms and ammunition by the state 
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of Virginia; and on the 48th the secretary of ¥ war in- 
forms the governor of Virginia that 2,000 of the requi- 
sition upon the Virginia militia would be placed at the 
disposition of general Winder, as commander of fate 
10th military district. _ 
Having presented a condensed view of the measures 
of the cabinet; the correspondence between the com- 
manding officer and tae war department, the gover- 
nors of Pennsylvania and Maryland and the command- 
ing generals the correspondence with the governors of 
Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia and the secretas 
ry of war, in regard to the requisition of the 4th of July, 
it will now be ; proper to present some facts connected 
with the movements and arrangements of the com- 
manding general up to the revocation of his command. 
- 'Fowards the close of the month of June, the se- 
eretary of war gave to general Winder the first inti- 
mation that it was in contemplation to constitute a 
new military district, embracing the country now com- 
posing the 40th military district, and that the presi- 
dent intended to invest him with its command. On 
the 4th or Sth of July, he received notice of his ap- 
pointment to the 10th military district, and the order 
creating it; proceeded to Washington and called on 
the secretary of war, who enumerated the regular 
force as before supposed to amount to 1000 or 1200; 
the residue of his command to be composed of mill- 
tia to be drafted, and was shewn the circular to cer- 
tain states, making the requisition of the 4th. He then 
returned to Baltimore, and after writing the letter of 
the 9th, proceeded to Annapolis to examine it and to 
explore the 10th military district generally. The 
letter of the 12th from the secretary of war, was not. 
received until he went to Annapolis, to Upper Marl- 
borough, and back to Annapolis. On the 47th, at 
Nottingham, received intelligence that the enemy was 
proceeding up the Patuxent; wrote to the secretary 
of war, and to general West, ‘advising him to call out 
the militia of the county. The detachment of the 
s 
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36th and 38th regiments was ordered from South ri- 
ver to Nottingham, and three companies of city mili- 
tia were despatched to him promptly. On the 25th 
visited fort Washington; and on the 1st of August fix- 
ed his permanent head-quarters at the city of Wash- 
ington; viewed and inspected the district militia. The _ 
people of St. Mary’s and Charles had become impor- 
tunate for aid and protection, and in obedience to the 
wish of the president, the 36th and 38th were order- 
ed down to unite with general Stewart; but the ene- 
my having retired this detachment was encamped at 
Piscataway. He understood by letters from general 
Smith of Baltimore, and the governor of Maryland, 
that Stansbury’s brigade, upon application of general 
Smith, had been accepted by the secretary of war, as 
part of the quota of Maryland militia, under requi- 
sition of the 4th of July. On the morning of the 
48th of August, Thursday, intelligence was received 
from the observatory at Point Look-out, that on the 
morning of the 17th, the enemy’s fleet off that place 
had been reinforced by a formidable squadron of 
ships and vessels of various sizes. The command- 
ing general immediately made requisitions on the go- 
vernors of Pennsylvania and Maryland, various of- 
ficers of militia, and the militia of the district of Co- 
lumbia, were ordered out en masse. | 

On the 19th general Winder, in a letter to the se- 
cretary of war, submitted several propositions to the 
president:—ist. Would it be expedient, under the di-. 
rection of the navy department, to have vessels ready 
to be sunk in the Potomac, at fort Washington or 
other points, at a momen!’s warning, to obstruct the 
navigation ?—2d. Would it not be proper to put all 
the boats, which can be propelled by oars, that are at 
the city of Washiagton, under the controul of the na- 
_ vy at fort Washington, to transport troops as events 
- nay require ?—3d. Would it not be convenient to put 
the marine corps into service? at all events, to cause » 
‘them to be in readiness to reinforce fort Washington 
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at a moments notice, or to be applied as events re- 
quire to any point of defence?—4th. That the force 
under commodoresBarney, may co-operate with the 
commanding general, in case of the abandonment of 
the flotilla. On the same day the secretary of war, 
in a letter, states, that the propositions had been sub- — 
mitted to the president, and general Winder is refer- 
ed tothe navy department on the subject of the pro- 
positions relating to the means in that department. 
General Winder’s call upon the militia en masse, is 
approved; and on the same day the secretary of war, 
in a letter to general Winder, advises, that the caval- 
ry be pushed into the neighborhood of the enemy 
without delay, if he indicated an attack upon the 
city of Washington, for the purpose of driving off all 
horses and cattle, and all supplies of forage, &c, m 
their route. Nota moment was to be lost. Colonel 
Monroe, with captain Thornton’s troop of horse, pro- 
ceeded to find and reconnoitre the enemy on Friday 
the 19th; on the same day the militia of George. 
town and the city of Washington, under gen. Smith, 
were mustered, On Saturday the 20th, this and some 
other forces commenced their line of March towards 
Benedict about one o’clock, and encamped that night 
about four miles from the Eastern Branch bridge, on 
the road to Upper Marlboro. On this day colonel 
Monroe communicated the intelligence of the arrival 
of the enemy at Benedict in force. Same day colenel 
Tilman and captain Caldwell, wiih their commands 
of horse, were ordered and despatched to annoy the 
enemy, impede his march, to remove and destroy for- 
age and provisions before the enemy. 

On Sunday morning, the 2tst, the troops were 
mustered, and the articles of war read to them. At 
42 o’clock the marines under captain Miller joined 
the army; the regulars of the 36th and 38th also joined 
at the Wood-yard, seven miles in advance, to which 
the main body of our troops were marched and en- 
‘camped on Sunday night. ‘lwo letiers from colonel. 
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Monroe, on the 24st, one stating that he had viewed 
the plaid near Benedict, enumerated 27. square 
rigged vessels, some bay craft and barges ; the other 
daied from Noite ham, stating the deans of the 
enemy upon that ‘place | DY land and water; and re- 
commending the commanding general to despatch 500 
or 500 men “to fall upon the enemy. Colonel Monroe 
and colonel Beall both joined the army at night, and 
gave an account that the enemy had been viewed by 
them. Colonel Beall calculated that he had seen 4000, 
without supposing he had seen all. Colonel Monroe 
estimaied ihe enemy at about 6600: captain Herbert » 
joins with his troop; colonel Lavall had joined with 
two companies of cavalry on the day previous; the 
enemy remained at Nottingham, except an advance 
detachment about three miles fromtown, Monday the 
22d, early in the morning a light detachment was 
ordered to meet the enemy, composed of the 36th and 
38th; lieutenant colonei Scott, colonel Lavall’s caval- 
ry, and three companies from the brigade of general 
Smith, under command of major Peter, viz: his 
own company of artillery, captain Stull’s rifle corps 
and captain Davidson’s light infantry. This detach- 
ment marched cn the road to Nottingham, about 9 
o'clock; the remainder of the army marched about one 
mile in advance to an elevated position; the command. 
ing general with his staff, accompanind by colonel 
Monroe, proceeded in advance to reconnoitre the 
march of the enemy. Commodore Barney had joined 
the army with his flotilla men, besides the marines 
under captain Miller; the horse preceded the ad- 
- vance detachment of our forces, met the enemy, and 
retired before them. This induced the advance corps 
to take a position to impede the march of the enemy 5 
but the advance detachment was ordered to retrogade 
and join the main body of the army that had remained 
some hours in line of battle, expecting the enemy to 
come that route to the city. but who took the road to 
Upper Marlboro, turning to his right after having 


come within a few miles of eur forces; upon which the 
commanding general fell back with his whole forces 
to the Battalion Old-fields, about 8 milles from Marl- 
boro, and the same distance from the city of Washing- 
ton. At this time heavy explosions in the direction of 
Marlboro announced the destruction of the flotilla 
under command of commodore Barney. The enemy 
arrived at Upper Marlboro about 2 o’clock, and re- 
mained there until late next day, to be joined, it is pre- 
sumed, by the detachment of the enemy which had 
been sent againt the Hotilla. 

The commanding general proceeded to Marlboro, 
and found the enemy encamped; several prison- 
ers taken, cave information that the enemy would 
remain in that position until next day; and after 
making observations of the enemy, till the close 

of the “day, general Winder. returned to the army. 
Late in the evening of this day the president, with 
the secretaries of war and navy and the attorney ge- 
neral, joined general VWinder at the Battalion Old. 
Fields, and remained with him till the evening of 
the 23d. In the morning the troops were drawn. up 
and reviewed by the president. "he most contradic- 
tory repurts prevailed as to the mevements and force 
of the enemy, and it was doubtful m camp whether 
Annapolis, fort Washington, with a view to co-ope- 
rate with his naval forces, or the city of Washington, 
was his object. As to numbers, rumors vibrated from 
4,000 to 12,000; the best opinion was from 5 to 7,000. 
Our forces at this time, at the Old Fields, are vari- 
ously estimated, with no material difference, at about 
3,000 men, in the following corps: about 400 horse, 
under the command of the following officers : lieut. 
col. Lavall, col. Tilman, captains Caldw ell, ‘Phorn-_ 
ton, Herbert, Williams, &c. 400 regular troops, un 
der the aiveniiuid of lt. col. Seott, viz: 36th, 38th, and 
capt. Morgan’s company of the 42th infan try; 600 ma- 
rines and flotilla-men under commodore Barney and 
capt. Miller, with five pieces of heavy artillery....two 
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48 pounders and three 12 pounders: 1,800 militia and 
volunteers, gen. Smith’s brigade of Georgetown: and 
city militia, and Maryland militia under col. Kramer, 
of which there were two companies of artillery under 
capt. Burch and major Peter, with six 6 pounders each, 
making an aggregate of 3, 200, with 17 pieces of arti. 
lery. The enemy was without cavalry, and had 2small 
field pieces and one howitzer, drawn by men; and the 
whole country well calculated for defence, skirmish- 
ing, and to impede the march of an enemy. 

The enemy remained at Upper Marlioroagh till 
after 12 o’clock ; about which time, general Winder 
again ordered the detachment under lieut. col. Scott 
and major Peter to advance and meet the enemy if 
he should be found advancing, or to attack his posi- 
tions. About this time, 12 o’clock, some prisoners 
were taken, and from the information given by them 
and the observations of the videts, general Winder 
was Induced to believe that the enemy intended to 
- remain stationary for the day, which induced him to 

think of uniting with him the forces at Bladensburg, 
and despatched orders to general Stansbury, and. 
other corps at Bladensburg, to move direct for Up- 
per Marlborough, and proceeded himself towards 
Bladensburg, to meet and hurry on the forces to form 
a junction, "When general Winder left the command 
with general Smith, ‘and proceeded towards Bladens- 
burg, with several ‘troops of cavalry, he left orders 
that the advance corps should march upon the enemy, 
and annoy him by all possible means if in march, or 
if not, then in his positions; and if he advanced upon 
Bladenshure g, general Smith, with the main body, 
should fall upon his flank, or be governed by ¢ circum. 
stances in other movements. 

Captain Caldwell joined the advance corps at 2 
o'clock, P.M. An express brought intelligence that 
the enemy had left Upper Marlborough ; that our ad- 
vance had met the enemy about six miles in advance 
ef our forces, and after a skirmish, in which captain 
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Stull’s company had about 4 or 5 rounds, was com- 
pelled to retreat, and that the enemy was advancing. 
One of the aids of general Smith was despatched for 
general Winder; the whole army was placed in a 
favorable attitude of defence, in which position it con- 
tinued until about sun-set, when general Winder, 
who had arrived some time previous, ordered the — 
army to march to the city of Washington. The 
enemy was about three miles distant, and remained 
there that night. Having remained till the going _ 
down of the sun, the retreat to the city was induced 
by several considerations, stated by the commanding 
general. 1st. To effect a union of his whole forces. 
2d. The fear of a night attack, from the superiority 
of the enemy, and want of discipline in his troops. 
And, 3d. Ina night attaek his superiority in artillery 
could not be used. ‘The march of our army to the 
city was extremely rapid and precipitate, and orders 
oceasionally given to captains of companies to hurry 
on the men, who were extremely fatigued and exhaust- 
ed before the camping ground was reached, near the 
Eastern-branch bridge, within the district of Co- 
lumbia. — | 

General Stansbury had arrived at Bladensburg on 

the 22d, and the 5th Baltimore regiment, including 
the artillery and rifle corps, on the evening of the 23d; 
and at 42 o’clock at night, colonel Monroe, in pass- 
ing through Bladensburg to the city of Washington, 
advised general Stansbury to fall upon the rear of the 
enemy forthwith, as it was understood that he was in 
motion for the city. General Stansbury having been 
ordered to take post at Bladensburg, did not think he 
was at liberty to leave its but independent of this 
consideration, the fatigue of the troops under colonel 
Sterret, made itimpracticable. 

It is here proper to state that on the 22d, the secre- 
tary of War in a letter to general Winder, which clo-. 
ges their written communications previous to the 24th, 
except a short note of that morning, states that he 
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had ordered general Douglass fo march with his com- 
mand to the district without seeking a rendezvous with 
general Hungerford ; that a detachment of the 42th 
infantry had arrived; thatit should be armed, equipped 
and marched to the Wood-yard; that the Baltimore 
brigade would arrive at Bladensburg that day ; and 
suggests the propriety of throwing Barney’s seamen 
and some other troops on the right of Nottingham, a 
demonstration which would menace the rear of the 
enemy, and his communication with his shipping, 
which would, if not stop, much retard his progress. 
On the morning of the 24th, in a short note to the se- 
eretary of war, general Winder says, the information 
up the river is threatening; Barney or so me other force. 
should occupy the batteries at Greenleaf’s point and 
Navy Yard, and wishes council from the government 
or the secretary of war. Upon this note there is an 
indorsement in the hand writing of general Armstrong 
to this effect; “went to general Winder, saw no neces- 
sity for ordering Barney to Greenleaf’s point or Navy-. 
yard, advised the commodore to join the army at Bla- 
densburg, and ordered Minor’s regiment to that place.” 

On the 21st, late at night, colonel ‘Vayloe arrived in 
the city from the Northern Neck, where he had been 
charged witb orders in relation to the Virginia drafts, 
and reported himself to general Armstrong, who 
issued the following general order: 


‘6 WAR DEPARTMENT, AUGUST 22, 1514. 
: : 42 o'clock. 
‘* General order. eG | 
« General Douglass will assemble his brigade at 
Alexandria, and hold it there subject to orders. 
‘S JOHN ARMSTRONG,” 
Colonel Tayloe executed this order, and Tuesday 
night, the 23d, again reported himself to general Arm- 
strong, who issued the following orders: | 
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“WAR DEPARTMENT, 
“ General order, 


“ Lieutenant colonel Minor will repair to Washing- 
ton with the regiment under his command with the 
utmost despatch; he will report on his arrival to 
colonel Carberry of the 36th regiment, and make a 
requisition for arms and ammunition.” | 


(Signed) ‘©JOHN ARMSTRONG.” 


WAR DEPARTMENT, AUGUST 23, 1814, 
““ General order, 


_ © All the militia now in and marching to Alexan- 
dria, besides colonel Minor, will march immediately 
to Washington: these orders will be communicated 
by colonel Tayloe.”’ 

*“ JOHN ARMSTRONG.” 


On the 18th of August general Van Ness ordered 
general Young to call out, en masse, the brigade un- 
der his command, including the Alexandria militia ; 
the same day two troops of cavalry attached to the 
brigade were ordered to rendezvous at Bladensburg, 
on the 19th at four o’clock in the morning; to accom- 
pany colonel Monroe, secretary of state, and to be — 
subject to his order. On the 20th, in the afternoon, 
general Young’s brigade was ordered by general 
Winder to cross the Potomac, opposite Alexandria, 
and encamp in the best position and wait further or- 
ders, which was effected. The brigade consisting of 
4:54 men, two brass six pounders, and one brass four 
pounder. On the 22d early, general Young, by or- 
der of general Winder, marched his brigade and took 
a position on a height near the head of Piscataway 
creek, about three miles in the rear of fort Washing- 
ton, where the ground was favorable for a small de- — 
tachment to defend the country against a much great- 
er force, and remained in this position until the 
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morning of the 24th, when several orders were given 
to fiim; first, to march towards the Kastern Branch 
bridge; second, to cross the Potomac to the Virginia 
side, &c. This brigade was intended in its disposi- 
tions to aid fort Washington, the town of Alexandria, - 
‘and to be ina situation to join general Winder. 
On the morning of the 24th, general Winder esta- 
‘blished his head quarters near the Kastern Branch 
bridge; detachments of horse were out in various di- 
rections as videttes and reconnoitring parties, and ar- 
rangements made to destroy the astern Branch 
bridge. Colonel George Minor with his regiment of 
Virginia militia, composed of 600 infantry and 100 
cavalry, arrived at the city of Washington in the twi- 
light of the evening of the 23d; he called on the pre- 
sident who referred him to the secretary of war for 
orders; the secretary informed him that arms could 
not be had that night, but gave orders to report him- 
self to colonel Carberry early in the morning, who 
would furnish him with arms and ammunition, as he 
was charged with that duty by gen. Winder. From 
early in the morning till late in the forenoon, colonel 
Minor sought col. Carberry dilligently, but he could 
not be found. He rode to head-quarters and obtain- 
ed an order from general Winder upon the arsenal 
for arms, &c. marched to the place with his regiment, 
and its care he found committed to a young man 
whose caution in giving out arms, &c. very much de- 
layed the arming and supplying this regiment. An 
instance is here given when the flints were counted out 
by the officers of the regiment, to expedite business at 
this crisis, the young man would count them over be- 
fore they could be obtained. 7 
Colonel Carberry arrived at this moment, apologiz- 
ed for his absence, and informed colonel Minor, that. 
he had the evening previous ridden out to his country 
seat, Colonel Minor was again delayed some small 
length of time in having to remain to sign receipts, 
&c. His men were ordered’ to capitol hill. In the 
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mean time various reports were brought into head- 
quarters as to the movements and intentions of the 
enemy; the president and heads of departments col- 
lected at head-quarters, in the following order: The 
president, next secretary of state, next the attorney 
general, next the secretary of the navy, and last the 
secretary of war and treasury together. Col. Mon- 
roe had left head-quariers upon a rumor that gained 
ground, that the enemy was marching upon the city by 
way of Bladensburg, with a view of joining general 
Stansbury, advising him of the rumour and to aid 
him in the formation of a line of battle to meet the 
enemy. General Stansbury, for reasons given in his 
report, had marched from his position in advance of 
Bladensburg, and cecupied the ground west of that 
village on the banks of the Eastern Branch. Here 
the front line of battle was formed by general Stans- 
bury and his officers, with the aid of colonel Monroe, 
on the presumption that general Stansbury’s brigade, 
and the command of col. Sterret, including the com- 
mand of major Pinkney and Baltimore artillery. 
‘There is a bridge over the Eastern Branch at Bla- 
densburg, and a large turnpike road leading direct to 
the city of Washington. About 400 yards from this 
bridge, some small distance to the left of the road, 
the Baltimore artillery, six pieces of six pounders, 
occupied a temporary breast-work of earth, well cal- 
culated to command the pass over the bridge. Part 
of the battalion of riflemen, under major Wim. Pink- 
ney, and one other company, took position on the 
right of the artillery, partially protected by a fence 
and brush; and on the left of the battery, leading to 
the rear of a barn, two companies, from the regiment 
under colonel Shutz, and the other part of the rile- 
men from Baltimore. Col. Ragan was posted in the 
rear of major Pinkney, his right resting on the road ’ 
col. Shutz continuing the line on the left, with a 
small vacancy in the centre of the two regiments 5 
and col. Sterret formed the extreme left flank of the 
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infantry. At this moment, colonels Beall and Hood 
~ estered Bladensburg, with the Maryland militia from 
Axnapolis, crossed the bridge and took a position on 
a most commanding height, on the right of the turn- 
pike, about 300 yards from the road, to secure the 
right flank. In the mean time, (about 44 o’clock) 
certain intelligence was received at head-quarters; 
that the enemy was in full march towards Bladens- 
burg; which induced gen. Winder to put in motion 
his whole force, except a few men and a piecc of ar- 
tillery left at the Kastern Branch bridge to destroy 1t. 
The day was hot, and the road dusty... the march was 
rapid to Bladensburg. The cavalry and mounted 
men arrived, and were placed on the left flank, and 
some small distance in its rear. General Winder 
now arrived, and told general Stansbury and colonel 
Monrve, that his whole force was marching for Bla- 
densburg, and approved the dispositions which had 
been made of the troops; at which moment, it had be- 
come impracticable, in the opinion of the officers, to 
make any essential change: for the two armies were 
now coming to the battle ground, in opposite direc- 
tions; and the enemy appeared on the opposite 
beights of Bladensburg, about a mile distant, and 
halted 15 or 20 minutes. This was about 12 o’cleck. 
The troops from the city were disposed of as they 
arrived. Capt. Burch, with 3 pieces of artillery, was 
stationed on the extreme left of the infantry of the 
first line; and a rifle company, armed with muskets, 
near the battery, to support it. About this time the 
secretary of war arrived, and in a few minutes after, 
the president and the attorney general, and proceed- 
ed to examine the disposition of the troops. In the 
mean time, as the enemy advanced into Bladensburg, 
the officers were forming rapidly the second line. 
The command of commodore Barney came up ina 
trots acd formed his men on the right of the main 
road, in a line with the command under colonels 
Beall and Hood, with a considerable vacancy, owing 
tothe ground. The heavy artillery com. Barney plant- 
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ed in the road; the three 12 pounders to the right, 
under capt. Miller, who commanded the flotilla men 
and marines, as infantry, to support the artillery. 
Lieut. col. Kramer, with a batalion of Maryland 
militia, was posted ina wood, in advance of the ma- 
rines and colonels Beall and Hood’s command. The 
regiment under command of col. Magruder, was sta- 
tioned on the left of com. Barney, and in a line with 
him and col. Beall. The regiment under command 
of col. Brent, and major Warrings battalion, and 
some other small detachments, formed the left flank 
of this second line, and in the rear of major Peter’s 
battery; and lieut. col. Scott, with the regulars, was 
placed in advance of col. Magruder, and to the left, 
forming a line towards major Peter’s battery, but in 
such a manner as not to mask it; other small detach- 
ments in various directions. 

About half after 42 o’clock, while the second line 
was thus forming, the enemy approached and the bat- 
tle commenced: the Baltimore artillery opened a fire 
and dispersed the enemy’s light troops now advanc- 
ing along the street of the village, who took a tempo- 
rary cover behind the houses and trees, in loose order, 
aud presented objects only occasionally for the fire of 
the cannon. The enemy commenced throwing his reck- 
ets, and his light troops began to concentrate near the 
bridge, and to press across it and the river which was 
fordable above. The battalion of riflemen, under ma- 
jor Pinkney, now uniled gallantly with the fire from the 
battery. For some minutes the fire was continued with 
considerable effect ; the enemy’s column was not only 
dispersed while in the street, but while approaching the 
bridge they were thrown into some confusion, and the 
B itish officers were secn exerting themseives to press 
the soldiers on. Having now gained the bridge, it 
was passed rapidly, and as the enemy crossed, flank- 
ed, formed the line and advanced steadily on, which 
compelled the artillery and battalion of riflemen to 
sive way, after which major Pinkney was severely 
wounded. He exerted himself to rally his men, and 
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succeeded at a small distance in the rear of his first 
position, and united with the fifth Baltimore regiment. 

_ It appears from reports of several officers, Stansbu- 
ry, Pinkney, Law, Sterret, &c. that the command 


of general Stansbury was 3 or 400 yards in the rear of 


the battery, and major Pinkney’s riflemen and some 
other small corps to the left at the battery ; of course 
this small party had to fight with the whole force of 


the enemy until they retired, and the enemy occupied 


the ground they left without any considerable resist- 
ance, as the enemy marched on without halting after 
the bridge was passed. Capt. Burch and colonel Ster- 
ret were about the same distance, when colonel Sterret 
was ordered to advance to support the first line. One 
of the pieces of artillery was abandoned, but spiked 
previously. ‘lhe enemy soon took advantage of the 
trees of an orchard which was occupied or held by the 
force which had just retreated, and kept up a galling 
fire on part of our line. Captain Burch’s artillery 
and a small detachment near it now opened a cross 
fire upon the enemy. Colonel Sterret, with the 
fifth Baltimore regiment, was ordered to advance, 
and made a prompt movement until ordered to 
halt, as at this moment the rockets assuming a 
more horizontal direction and passing near the heads 
of colonels Shutz and Ragan’s regiments, the right 
gave way, which was followed in a few minutes by a 
general flight of the two regiments, in defiance of all 
the exertions of generals Winder, Stansbury and other 
officers. Burch’s artillery and the 5th regiment re- 
mained with firmness: the orchard obstructed their fire; 
but notwithstanding, the enemy’s light troops were, 


for a moment, driven back by them; the enemy having 


gained the right flank of the fifth, which exposed it, 
Burch’s artillery and colonel Sterret, who command. 
ed the fifth, were ordered by general Winder to re- 
treat, with a view of forming at a small distance in the 
rear; but instead of retiring in order, the fifth, like the 
_ other two regiments under general Stansbury, in - 

very few minutes were retreating in disorder and cor 
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fusion, notwithstanding the exertions of col. Sterret to 
prevent it. Krom reports of various officers exertions 
were made to rally the men and to bring them again to 
the battle, which partly succeeded in the first instance, 
but ultimately, and ina short time, all attempts were 
vain, and the forces routed; and the first line, together 
with the horse, were totally routed and retreated ina 
road which forked in three directions; one branch led 
by Rock Creek Church, to Tenley Town and Montgo- 
mery court house, another led to George Town and a 
third to the city of Washington. It does not appear 
that any movement was made or attempted by the ca- 
valry or horsemen, although the enemy to the left 
were in open and scattered order, as they pursued or 
pressed upon our lines, and a most fortunate moment 
presented itself for a charge of cavalry and horse- 
men. 

It may be proper here to observe, that general 
Winder states his exertions to direct the retreating 
line to the capitol, with a view of rallying. This in- 
tention is corroborated by colonel Sterret; but it ap- 
pears as if this determination was not generally un- 
derstood by the officers or men. Colonel Kramer, 
posted on the right of the road and in advance of 
commodore Barney, was next drawn from his position 
after having maintained his ground with considera- 
ble injury to the enemy, and retreated upon the com- 
mand of colonels Beall and Hood, on a command- 
ing eminence to the right. After the retreat of the 
militia under colonel Kramer from his first position, 
the enemy’s column in the road was exposed to an an- 
imated discharge from major Peter’s artillery, which 
continued until they came into contact with commodore 
Barney: here the enemy met the greatest resistance 
and sustained the greatest loss, advancing upon ourre- 
treating line. When the enemy came in full view, and 
in a heavy column in the main road, commodore Bar-, 
ney ordered an 18 pounder to be opened upon them, 
which completely cleared the road, scattered and re- 
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pulsed the enemy fora moment. In several attempts 
to rally and advance the enemy was repulsed, which 
induced him to flank to the right of our lines in an 
open field. Here captain Miller opened npon him 
with the three 12 pounders, and the flotilla men act. 
ing as infantry, with considerable effect. The ene- 
my continued flanking to the right and pressed upon. 
the comman:! of colonels Beall and Hood, which 
gave way alter three or four rounds of ineffectual fire, 
at a considerable distance from the enemy, while col. 
onel Beall and other officers attempted to rally the 
men on this high position. ‘The enemy very soon 
gained the flank and even the rear of the right of the 
second line. Commodore Barney, captain Miller and 
some other officers of his command being wounded, 
his ammunition waggons having gene off in the dis- 
order, and that which the marines and flotilla men 
had been exhausted; in this situation a retreat was 
ordered by commodore Barney, who fell himself im- 
to the hands of the enemy. 

The second line was not exactly connected, but 
posted in advantageous positions in connection with 
and supporting each other. The command of gener- 


al Smith, including the Georgetown and city militia, 


still remained in order and firm without any part hay- 
ing given away, as well as the command of lieutenant 
colonel Scott of the regulars, and some other corps. 
The enemy’s light troops had in the mean time ad. 
vanced on the left of the road, and had gained a line 
parallel with Smith’s command, and in endeavouring 
toturn the flank, colonel Brent was placed in a position, 
calculated to prevent it; the enemy also advanced, 
and came within long-shot of part of colonel Magru- 
der’s command, which opened a partial fire, but with- 
out much effect ; and at this moment and in this situa. 
tion general Winder ordered the whole of the troops 
then stationary, to retreat, which was effected With 
“as much order as the nature of the ground and the oc- 
casion would permit ; these troops after retreating 5 or 
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600 paces, were halted and formed, but were again 
ordered to retreat by general Winder. General Wind. - 
er then gave orders to collect and form the troops on 
the heights west of the turnpike gate, about one 
mile and a half from the capitol, which order was in 
part executed, and the forces formed by general 
Smith and the other officers, when colonel George 
Minor came up with his regiment of Virginia volun- 
teers, and united his forces with general Smith’s com- 
mand, having been detained, as before stated, in ob- 
taining arms, ammunition, &c.; but, while in the act of 
forming, general Winder gave orders to retire to the 
capitol, with an expectation of being united with the 
troops of the first line. Colonel Minor was ordered 
to take a certain position and disposition, and cover 
the retreat of all the forces by remaining until all had 
marched for the capitol. The troops were again 
halted at the capitol while general Winder was in 
conference with colonel Monroe and general Arm- 

strong. i : 

‘The first line and the cavalry, except one troop of 
col. Lavail’s, had taken a route which did not bring 
them to the capitol; the most of them had proceeded 
north of the district of Columbia, and others dispers- 
ed and returned home, and sought refreshment in the 
country. ‘Phe commanding general represented the 
diminution of his force, the dispersion of a large por- 
tion of if, the want of discipline, the great fatigne of 
the troops, and believed that it would be impossible to 
make eifectual resistance to the invasion of the city; 
nor did he think it would be proper to attempt to de- 
fend the capitol, the troops being without provisions, 
and which would leave every other part of the city to 
the mercy of the enemy, and the prospect of losing 
hisarmy. In this consultation the secretaries of state 
and war, it appears, concurred in their views with gen. 
Winder, and advised him to retire and rally the 
troops upon the heights of Georgetown ; this produc. 
edan order for the whole forces to retreat from capi- 
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tol hill through Georgetown. On receiving this or’ 
der the troops evinced the deepest anguish, and that 
order which had been previously maintained was de- 
stroyed. General Smith in his report uses ‘this lan- 
guage, “when the order for a retreat from capitol 


hill was received, the troops evinced an anguish be- 


yond the power of language to express.” The troops: 


were halted at Tenley town, and an attempt was 
made to collect them together, which only partially 
succeeded. Some returned home; some went in pur- 


suit of refreshments, and those that halted gave them-. 
selves upto the uncontrouled feelings which fatigue, . 


exhaustion, privation and disappointment produced, 
The force thus collected were marched about five 
miles up the Potomac, and early in the morning, 
Thursday the 25th, orders were given to assemble 
the troops at Montgomery court- house. Gen. Wind- 
er seems to have taken this position with a view to 
collect his forces, and to interpose for the protection 
of Baltimore, in case the enemy marched upon it as 
was anticipated by him. On the 23d general Win- 
der despatched an order to the commanding officer at 
fort Washington to place patroles on every road lead- 
ing to the garrison; and upon the event of his being 
taken i in the rear of the fort, to blow it up and retire 
across the river. On the aéth, the army at Montgo- 
-mery took up the line of march about ten o’clock to- 
wards Baltimore: general Winder. proceeded on to 
Baliimore. On the 27th, general Smith’s brigade 
marched to this district. 

‘The distance from Benedict to the city of Wash- 
ington, by Bladensburg, is upwards of fifty miles. 


The enemy was without bageagze waggons or means of | 


transportation; his troops tatch exhausted with fa- 
tigue; many compelled to quit the ranks, and extra- 
ordinary exertions used to keep others in motion: and 
as if unable to pursue he. forces, remained on the bat- 
tle ground: the enemy’s advance reached the city 
mint 8 o’clock in the evening, the batile having end- 
ed about 2 o’clock, or before. op he main body of the 


‘ 
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enemy remained on the heights west of the turnpike 
gate. 
Doctor Catlett, the superintending surgeon, who 
was admitted to attend upon the wounded, and who 
passed through the enemy’s camps and remained at 
Bladensburg until the city was evacuated, had the 
best opportunity of es! timating the loss on both sides, 
as well as a good opportunity te ascertain the number 
and force of the enemy. His estimate is as follows: 

OF the enemy.—On capitol hill, 7005 turnpike hill, 
2000; wounded at Bladensburg, 3005 attendants: 
300 3 ‘wounded and attendants in.the city of Wash- 
ington, 60; killed at Bladensburg and the city, 1805 
toiai force, 3510. ‘Vhis stat emeni is corroborated by 
all the information i in his power, besides his own ob- 
servations. Mr. Law estimated the enemy, on its 
march, at 5000; but from the best information, his 
estimate would be abont 4,500. Col. Monroe, who 
iewed the enemy on his march, estimated the num- 


ber at about 6000. Gen. Winder states that the best. 


aon at the Woodl-yar d, made the enemy from 5 to 
7000. Our forces, are variously estimated; and in. 
deed, f trom the manner of collecting them, and their 
dispersioa, makes it difficult to ascertain the number 
with perfect accuracy. Gen. Stansbury represents 
colonel Ragan’s regiment at 550; col. Schutz’s regi- 
ment at 800; colonels Beall’s and Hood’s, at 8003 cok 
Sterret’s regiment at 500 ; major Pinckney’s com. 
mand, including two companies of artillery, 3003 
making 2953. But general Winder estimates colonel 
Beall, G or 700: deduct 100, this leaves 2853. To 
which add the command of eeneral Smith, and mili- 
tia that united with him at the Wood-yard, Batta- 


lion Old-fields, &c. the regulars under lieut. colonel 


Scott, Barney’s command, the cavalry, &c. 3200; 
making an aggregate number of 6053. Besides this 
force, several detachments are spoken of by general 
Winder’s officers, not known, amounting to several 
hundred. But as a small detachment was left at the 
Kastern-brauch bridge, others, particularly some of 
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the cavalr » were on det achment, recannoitring, &e. 
the number of our forces may be estimated at least 
6000, including about 20 pieces of artillery, 2 eigh- 
teen pounders, 3 twelves, and the balance six pound. | 
ers. Our loss on the field of battle, killed, is estima- 
ted, by the superintending surgeon, at 10 or 42, and 
the wounded, some of whom died, at about 30. Ge- 
neral Winder’s official report estimates our loss af. 
about 50 killed and 50 wounded. 

The probable estimate of British forces on the 24th 
August: Total, 4,500. Killed at Bladensburg and in 
the city, 150; wounded at both places, 300. Ameri- 
can ferces, 6,000. Killed, 20; wounded, 40; beisdes 
the regiment under command ot golonel 1 Minor, 600 
infantry and 100 horse, which met the retreat on the 
west of the turnpike vate s and gen. Young’s bri-: 
gade, about 500, which was ordered to remain on the 
banks of the Potomac, about 12 miles from the city 
of Washington, until the evening of the 24th, when 
he crossed over to Alexan dria, and proceeded to 
Montgomery court-house, to join the main army. 

The enemy, on the ev ening of the 25th, made the 
greatest exertions to leave the city of Washington. 
They had about 40 indifferent looking horses, 10 or 12 
carts and waggons, one ox cart, one coach, and several 
gigs; these were sent to Bladensburg to move off 
the wounded: a drove of 60 or 70 cattle preceded 
this party. Arriving at Bladensburg, the British sur- 
-geon was ordered (o select the wounded who could 
~waik; the 40 horses were mounted by those who 
could ride; the caris and waggons loaded, and up- 

wards of 90 wounded left behind. About 12 o’clock 
at night the British army passed through Bladens- 
burg; and parties continued until morning, and strag- 
glers until after mid-day. The retreat of the enemy 
to his shipping was precipitate and apparently under 
an alarm, and it is supposed that it was known to him 
bow our forces had iaarched to Montgomery court- 

ouse | 
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Khe hon. Richard Rush, gen. Stansbury, major. 
Wim. Pinkney, Dr. Catlett, and Mr. Law, ail re- 
mark, that ge neral Winder was active and zealous, 
encouraged the men ua exposed himself, and acted 
as a man of firmness during the encasement, and en- 
deavored to rally, with other officers, the lines as they 
gave way. 

‘Vhere seems to be a general concurrence of state- 
ment, that our forces were much fatigued, and worn, 
down with marching, counter- marching, and their 
strength much éxtrauated, during their service, by re- 
maining under arms much of the night, as wellas the 
day, by false alarms, and otherwise. Nor does it 
appear, that it was generally | known, among the offi- 
cers and men of the first | iine, that the forces “from the 
city were formed behind in the second line, to meet 
the enemy and support them. ‘This statement is 
made by gen. Stansbury, major Wm. Pinkney, and 
gome other officers of the first line. 


RECAPITULATION. 


This statement of facts has brought the commiitee 
fo a recapitulation of some of the prominent circum. 
stances in this part of the transaction. Without enter- 
ing into the consideration of the means in the power of 
the administration, and the equal claims of every part of 
. the extensive maritime and territorial frontier of the 
United States, in proportion toits importance and expo- 
sure, to defensive measures, the committee are of opt- 
nion that the means authorized for the security of the 
40th military district by the president of the United. 
States, in a cabinet council of the 1st of July, were am- 
ple and sufficient as to the extent of the force, and sea-_ 
sonable as to the time, when the measures were antho- 
rized. Onthe2dof July the t0ih military district was 
constituted and the command given to general Winder. 
On the 4th of July the requisition upon the states for 
93,500 men wasmade. On the 14th of July the gover- 
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nors of Pennsylvania and Virginia acknowledged the. 
receipt of the requisition of the 4th, and promised 
promptitude. About the tenth of July the governor of 
Maryland was served with the requisition, and took 
measures to designate a corps of 6,000 men, the whole 
quotafrom that state. Onthe 12thofJuly gen. Winder 
was authorized, incase of menaced or aciual invasion, to 
eall into service the whole guota of Maryland. On the 
a'7th gen. Winder was authorized to cali mtoactual ser- 
vice not.less than 2 nor more than 3,000 of the drafts 
assigned to his command, to form a permanent force 
to be stationed in some central position between Bal- 
timore and the city of Washington. On the same 
day, 17th of July, general Winder was authorized to 
eall on the state of Pennsylvania for 5,000 men; on 
Virginia, 2,000; on the militia of the district of Co- 
lumbia, in a disposable state, 2,000; together with 
the 6,000 from Maryland, making an aggregate force 
of 15,000 drafted militia, 3,000 of which authorized 
to be called into actual service, the residue in case of 
actual or menaced invasion, besides the regular treeps 
estimated at 1,000, making 16,000, independent of 
marines and flotilla men. This was the measure of 
defence contemplated for the military district No. 10, 
and the measures taken by the war department up to 
the 17th of July in execution of it. 

In relation to the collection of this force several 
unfortunate circumstances intervened to produce a. 
great and manifest failure. 4st. On the 17th ofJduly 
general Winder was authorized, in consequence of 
his own suggestions and in confermity to the wishes 
of the president, to call into actual service as many 
as 3,000, and not less than 2,000 of the drafts, under 
the requisition of the 4th of July, assigned for the 
operations of his district, as a permanent corps and 
rallying point with his other forces in a central posi- 
tion as before stated, to protect Baltimore, the city of 
Washington, &c. in case ofinvasion. General Wind- 
er, upon the receipt of this authority, proceeded direet 
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to Annapolis, and made this requisition upon the go- 
vernor of Maryland for the actual service of 3,000 
men; and on the 23d of July, 32 days previous to 
the battle at Bladensburg, general. Winder informe 
the seerciary of war that the arrangement for this 
force had been made, orders had issued and Bladens- 
burg fixed as the place of rendezvous; and encourages 
expectation that the collection of the force would be 
prompt and certain. On the 27th, the governor of 
Maryland informs the secretary of war that measures 
had been taken to comply with the requisition of the 
4th of Juiy, and his orders had issued calling into ac- 
tual service 3,500 men, to rendezvous at Bladensburg, 
to comply with the demand of general Winder, in 
coniormity to the wishes of the president. In the 
mean time Stansbury’s brigade had been called inte 
service at Baitimere, on account of the alarm about 
the 15th of July, by the secretary of war; and al- 
though this force constituted a part of the Maryland 
quota of six thousand, by the consent of the secretary 
of war, it was to make no part of the 3,000 to be 
called into actual service for the purposes mentioned. 
Vo form a correet estimate of this failure, which 
did not bring as many hundred men into the field in 
the words of general Winder, it may be proper to 
stave, that at all times the marines, flotilla men and_ 
regular troops, including the different garrisons, 
amounted to upwards of 1,000 men. The militia of the 
district cf Columbia amounted to 2,000 men. These 
were always in a disposable state, and acknowledged 
by gen. Winder, in his letter of the 23d, to be almost 
as eficient as if in actual service, and the event prov- 
ed this to be correct. The disposable force at Balti- 
nore, including Stansbury’s brigade, amounted to up- 
wards of 2,000 men, as the event proved, makin 
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an enicient force of at least 8,000 men, if the call for 
3,009 had been complied with. To this add the de- 
sicnated force assigned to the {Oth military district, 


and the force to be raised on the spur of ‘the occasion 
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by calls upon the militia and population of the coun- 
try en masse, and whose disposition is always opera- 
ted upon more or less in proportion to the prospect of 
success. Onthe 13th of August, 24 days after the 
secretary of war was informed that this arrangement 
had been made, gen. Winder advises him that there 
would be almost a total failure in relation to the cail for 
the 3000 men, and as a temporary remedy proposes the | 
acceptance of certain state troops supposed to be about 
4,000, under colonels Beall and Hood, then in Ser- 
vice at Annapolis, which was authorized; and these 
. troops came to the battle ground, as before stated, 
about one half hour before the action on the 24th of 
August. The reasons which operated to produce this 
failure have been detailed, and there can be no object 
in having them repeated, as the committee do not con- 
sider ita duty to discuss the merit of those considera- 
tions. . 
Sdly. On the 47th of July, the secretary of war, by 
letter, authorized the commanding general to call on 
Pennsylvania for 5,000 men; on Virginia for 2,000 
men, &e. as before stated. This letter was not receiv- 
ed by gen. Winder until about the Sth of August, as 
appears by his correspondence with the governor of 
Pennsylvania, after a lapse of about 23 days. In ex- 
plaining the delay in the receipt of this letter, general 
Winder says it originated from his beg in constant 
motion in traversing and examining the situation 
and various military positions of his command, and 
the letter had gone the circuit with him without hav- 
ing received it. Itis impossible for the committee to 
say what particular influence this circumstance had 
upon the collection of the troops: and it may be pro- 
per here to state, that the difficulties explained in rela- 
tion to the militia laws of Pennsylvania had no bear- 
ing upon the failure of our arms, as no specific call 
was made upon that state till the 17th of August, 
when one regiment was demanded, and on the 18th 
the whole 5000 were demanded; but this requisi- 
tion Was not received by the governor of Pennsylva- 
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ula until the evening of the 23d, at which time the 
‘Pennsylvania detachment had been designated under 
the requisition of the 4th, and ready for the call 
which was made upon it. , 
3dly.’Uhe unfortunate circumstances which delayed 
ihe arming of a Virginia regiment under col. George 
' Minor, consisting of 600 infantry and 100 horse, who 
arrived in the city of Washington late on the even- 
ing of the 23d. Colonel Minor called on the secre- 
tary of war, after early candle light, for orders. Col. 
Carberry had been charged with supplying the vari- 
ous corps with arms, ammunition, &c. Colonel Mi- 
nor was directed to report himself to colonel Carberry 
early next morning, whe would furnish him. Colo- 
nel Minor was in pursuit of colonel Carberry from 
very early in the morning until late in the forenoon, 
without finding him; and after obtaining an order 
from general Winder, marched his regiment to Green- 
leaf’s point to the arsenal and magazine 5 where he 
again met with difficulties as before stated, which de- 
layed his march and prevented him from being in the 
‘action. Having made this recapitulation of facts, 
the military question is presented for consideration : 
and having furnished the most ample means to the 
house, to form correct opinions on this part of the mn- 
quiry, and as most of the communications from mili-— 
tary characters enter more or less into this military 
view, the commiltee take it for granted that they have 
discharged their duty, by the view they have taken, 
and submit this question to the consideration of the 
house. | 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


As it regards the part taken by the secretary of the 

- navy, including the destruction of the navy-yard, &c. 

the solicitude of the president, in anticipation of the 

probable designs of the enemy against this city and 

the adiacent country, induced the secretary ef the 
6. 
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navy to cause 3 twelve pounders to be mounted ow 
field carriages, and completely furnished for field ser- 

vice, in the month of May last, and the marines train- 
ed to act as intantry or artillery. Previous to the re- 
inforcement of the enemy in the Patuxent, he caused 
to be mounted 2 long eighteen pounders on field car- 
riages, and prepared for field service, to be given te. 
com. Barney, in case of emergency, to co-operate with 
the land forces; and com. Barney was instructed to 


prepare for this eventual service in case he had to_ 


abandon his flotilla. On the 48th of August, the se- 
eretary received the first pee of the reinforce- 
ment of the enemy; the day on which they landed at 
Benedict. Com. Barney was ordered to destroy his 
flotilla whenever it appeared certain that it would 
otherwise be captured, and to unite and co-operate 
with the forces under command of general Winder. 
Letters were dispatched to com. Rogers and capt. 


Porter, with. orders to repair with their. forces towards — 


the city of Washington, with the utmost expedition ; 
with every exertion, com. hogers was unable to reach 
the city by the 24th. ‘The enemy entered our wa- 
ters on the 46th; it was known in this city on the 
48th; marched from Benedict on the 20th; and en- 
tered this city on the 24th; and left it précipitately 
on the evening of the 25th. ‘The secretary of the na- 
vy called on gen. Winder on the 20th; pointed out 
the volunteer mechanics of the navy yard, then in his 
army, who were good axe-men, and would act with 
eifect as pioneers. Ht was understood that a large 
squadron of the enemy’s fleet had DaSeve the princi- 
pal obstacle in the navigation of the Potomac, and 
was ascending to co-operate with their land forces. 
The secretary of the navy expressed solicitude for 
fort Washington, and propesed to throw into that 
fort the marines and part of the seamen for its defence: 
the commanding general did not think it expedient 
fo lessen his force by the abstraction of a part so oe 

ent as the marines and seamen. 
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The secretary of the navy visited the navy-yard on 
the 2ist; enquired the means of transportation and 
the assistance left in the yard. ‘Che mechanics of the 
yard had been with the army from the first alarm: 
four officers and a few of the ordinary, chiefly blacks, 
remained: two of the old gun-boats, the only craft 
for transportation. ‘The waggons of this district had 
heen pressed for the army; and the blacks usually 
in the market for hire, were employed at the works at 
Bladensburg. Orders were given for every means of 
transportation to be used. The public vessels afloat 
were, the new sloop of war Argus, the new schooner 
Lynx, 3 barges, and 2 gun-boais. On the hip, the 
frigate Columbia, of the largest class, nearly ready 
for launching; her equipments generally made and 
ready, or in great forwardness. Besides the build- 
ings, engines, fixtures, shop furniture, of the several 
mechanical branches in the navy-yard, there were 
about 100 tons of cordage, some canvass, considera- 
ble quantity of salt-petre, copper, iron, lead, block- 
tin, naval and military stores, implements, and fixed 
ammunition, with a variety of manufactured articles 
in all the branches; 1743 harrels of beef and pork, 
27% barrels of whiskey, some plank and timber, 

Whe secretary states, that he had no means left to 
transport the sloop Argus, nor place of safety, in his 
opinion, if the enemy took possession of the city. He 
ordered the barges to the Little Falls. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th the secretary visited the head-quar- 
ters of general Winder, near the Hastern Branch 
bridge. ‘The president and some of the heads of de- 
partments were present. ‘The secretary of the navy 
presented to the president the consideration of the na- 
vy yard, in presence of the secretaries of war and 
treasury. Vhe public vessels and public property were — 
deseribed ; the insportance of the supplies and ship- 
ping to the enemys and no doubt seemed to be enter. 
tained of the union of the squadron and the land forces, 
should the enemy succeed in the capture of the ciky 
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of Washington, general Winder having distinctly 
stated that morning that fort Washington could not 
be defended. In this event nothing could be more 
clear than the plunder and destruction of the public 
buildings and property of the navy yard; and whe- 
ther a junction was formed, or the land forces alone. 
took the city, the loss of the navy yard and public 
property was certain. Upon this representation the 
‘secretary of the navy, in his report, says, it was dis- 
tinctly understood, as the result of the conversation, 
that the public shipping, naval and military stores 
and provisions at the navy yard, should be de- 
stroyed in the event of the enemy’s obtaining posses- 
sion of the city. It appears that the articles to be 
destroyed were in store and could not be separated 
from those establishments which might have been 
left; one of the barges was sent to Alexandria and 
remained there until taken by the enemy; one gun-. 
boat, with salt provisions, has been recovered, the 
other was laden with provisions and gun-powder, but 
ran aground and was plundered by the imhabitants 
about the navy yard. ‘The powder and part of the 
provisions have been recovered. ‘The new schooner 
Lyax escaped the flames and remains without much 
injury. The metallic articles are chiefly all saved, 
and the timber in dock and that which is partially 
consumed will be useful. The machinery of the 
steam engine is not much injured; the boiler is per- 
fect. The buildings, with the exception of the house of 
the commandant, the lieutenant of the guards, the 
guard houses, the gateway, and one other building, are 
ali destroyed; the walis of some appear entire. 
he monument to perpetuate the memory of the na- 
val heroes who fell in the attack upon Tripoli, is a 
little defaced. The issuing store of the yard and its 
contents, which escaped the original conflagration, 
were destroyed by the enemy on the 25th. 
‘The following estimate of the public property 
and buildings is the most accurate that the commit- 
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tee have been able to obtain, and which to them is ag 
 Satisiaciory and as accurate as the nature of the in. 
quiry would admit, viz. 
The capitol, from its foundation to its 
destruction, including original cost, - 


alterations, repairs, &c. ‘ 787,163 28 

The president’s house, including all . 
« * costs, - - - 394,334 00 
Public offices, treasury, slate, war and | 
navy, - - - 93,613 82 


Seacoast 


Dollars, 1,215,441 10 


“The buildings have been examined by 
order of a commitice of the senate. 
The walls of the capitol and presi- 
dent’s house are good, and require 
repairs only. ‘The walls of the pub- 
lic offices are not sufficient. Itis 
supposed that the sum of $ 460,060 
will be sufficient to place the build- 
ings in the situation they were in 


previous to their destruction, 460,000 00 
Loss sustained at the navy yard, | 

in moveable property, - 417,745 54 

In buildings and fixtures, 91,425 53 


Dollars, 969,1'71 04: 


‘Yo this sum must be added the pub- 
| lic library, estimated at : : 
An estimate of the expense of rebuild- 
ing, in a plainand substantial man- 
ner, the navy yard, so as to carry 
on all the public works withas much 
advantage and convenience as pre- 
vious to its destruction, - 62,370 00 


ROLLS YE ALLER ia DET TS ATO, 


RECAPITU 


No. 4, | Frigate Columbia, : : 
; , Sloop of war Argus, ‘ : 
3, . One large row-galley, ‘ : 
4, : Two small do. | 
5, : One armed SCOW, ‘ : : : 
6, | One dO. sce : : 
re | Gun-boats, row- -hoats, &e. 
8, | Boat-builder’s shop, : : 
9, | Blacksmith’s and plummer’s shop, 
10, : Cooper’s shop, 
14, | Gun carriage shop, &c. : 
12; Painter’s shop, : : : 
13, | Block-maker’s shop, : : i 
14, | Medical store, | : : : 
15, | Ordnance store, &c. 
16, : Naval stores, cordage, Keo. 
1'7, Copper, iron, lead, &c. &e. 
18, Navy store- keeper’ s stores, : 
19, Ordnance small arms, — : 
20, Provisions and contingencies, 
21a Timber, plank, knees, &c. 
22, Anchors, : 
23, Miscellaneous articles, 
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LATION. | 


Original value. Value recovered. 
116,123 05 10,432 
5,000 40,186 55 
4,500 1,477 47 
6,000 | 722 80 
1,610 54 956 09 
1,096 29 586 67 
6,553 34 5,773 34 
2,962 98 i i 
4,532 80 |  — 4,996 50 
7,689 75 2,854: 04: 
525 - - 
869 97 45 
1,610 : : 
2,679 St : : 
18.769 90 . . 
"78,262 25 : : 
49,965 27 42,522 40 
20,431 77 3.921 89 | 
473.284 97 162,926 22 | 40,358 75 
46,962 04 4,071 44: 42,890 60 
45,000 : aN 45,000 
12,490 94 12,400 94: , : | : 
4,380 13 648 85 | 731 18 


678,210 71 260,465 20 47,740 54 
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THE CAPTURE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Tn relation to the conduct of the corporation of A- 
lexandria, and its capture by the enemy in his recent 
enlerprise, the committee have been furnished with 
various documents and information, and to which the 
committee refer: but in justice to the town and to the 
public, a brief retrospect may not be deemed improper, _ 
as connecting certain events with the surrender of the 
town on the 29th of August. October, 18412, a volun- 
teer company was raised in Alexandria, amounting to 
about 70, including officers; cloathed by voluntary 
aid and donation from the citizens of Alexandria; in- 
tended for the lines, but stationed at fort Washing 
ton; remained in garrison till December; ordered to 
Annapolis, and there discharged. March, 1813, capt. 
Marsieilar’s company of artille ery stationed at fort 
Washington for upwards of-three months. 24st of 
March, 1813, corporation, by committee, called on the 
secretary of warforarms, &v. forthe defence of Alexan- 
dria. Sth of May, corporation, by committee, waited 
upon the president to apprize him of the defenceless 
state of the town: president acknowledged that atten- 
tion was due to the representations of respectable men, 
and the proper atiention should be given, and at the 
saine time apprized the committee of the impossibility, 
in the nature of things, to give complete protection to 
every assailable point of the country. 41th of May, 
committee of vigilance appointed to co-operate with 
the committee of Georgetown and city of Washing- 
ton: a deputation from the three committees waited up- 
on general Armstrong, and represented the necessity of 


additional PorURCAuOLS at fort Washington: colonel 


Wadsworth was ordered to attend the epinniiiee. eXx- 
amine aud report upon their suggestions. ‘The examin- 
ation was made, and colonel “Wadsworth reported 
that the battery at fort Washington was in such asiate, 
and it so effectually commanded the channel of the 
Potomac, that it was not to be apprehended that the 
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enemy would attempt to pass it while its present de- 
fences remain entire. Its elevated situation should pre- 
vent dread of a cannonading from ships; that in case 
of designs against the district of Columbia, an as- 
sault by land was most probable ; to guard against this 
some inconsiderable work on the land was recom- 
mended ; an additional fort in the same neighbourhood 
--was considered unnecessary. On the Sti and 13th of 
August, 1844, the corporation loaned to the United 
States 35, 000 dollars, upon condition that it should 
be expended south of Alexandria. After the defeat 
of general Winder at Bladensburg, the corporatio 
by committee waited upon the British commander at 
this city, to know what treatment was to he expecied, 
Provided Alexandria should fall into his hands. 
Admiral Cockburn assured the deputation that private 
property would be respected; that probably some 
fresh provisions and flour might be wanted, but they 
should be paid for. Without firing a gun, on the 27th 
fort Washington was blown up and abandoned by 
the commanding officer, captain Dyson, who has been 
dismissed from the service of the United Siates by: 
a sentence of a court martial, in consequence of it. 
On the 28th, after the enemy’s squadron passed 
the fort, the corporation, by deputation, proceeded to 
the ship commanded by captain Gordon, who com- 
manded, and requested to know his intentions in re- 
gard to Alexandria; which he proposed to communi- 
cate when he should come opposite the town, but pro- 
mised that the persons, houses and furniture of the 
citizens should be unmolested if he met with no op- 
position. Next day, the 29th, the British squadron 
was drawn up in line of baitle so as to command the 
whole town. ‘There were 2 frigates, the Seahorse, 
38 guns, and HKuryalus, 36 guns, 2 rocket ships of 18 
guns each, 2 bomb ships of 8 guns each, and a schoon- 
er of 2 guns arranged along the town. ‘The commit- 
tee will not attempt to condense the correspondence 
‘and terms of surrender, but refer to it as a part of the 
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report. One hour was allowed the corporation to de- 
cide. It was stated to the British officer that the 
common council had no power to compel the return 
of merchandise carried to the country, nor to compel 
the citizens to aid in raising the sunken vessels: these 
two points were yielded by the enemy. The enemy 
was requested to explain what was included in the 
term merchandise which was to be taken, and in an- 
swer it was stated that it would embrace such as was 
intended for exportation, such as tobacco, cotton, flour, 
bale goods, &c. The plunder of the enemy was in- 
discriminate and not confined to any particular class 
of individuals, and included alike non-residents and 
inhabitants. ‘The plunder of the enemy was confined 
principally to flour, cotton and tobacco. | 

Estimate of the loss: 3 ships, 3 brigs, several bay 
and river craft, some vessels burnt, 16,000 barrels 
flour taken, 1,000 hogsheads of tobacco, 150 bales of. 
cotton, 5,000 dollars worth of wines, sugar, &e. In 
relation to a letter written by admiral Codrington to 
captain Gordon, the committee will refer to the entire — 
letter of general John Mason, who gives a satisfacto- 
ry history of this transaction ; and to complete this 
part of the subject reference is had to the statement of 
gen. Hungerford, giving the movements of his troops, 
and explains the interviews he had with the deputa- 
tion from Alexandria, on his march to.the city of 
Washington. 


. CONCLUSION. 


In the inquiry into the causes of the success of the 
enemy in his recent enterprises against this metropolis 
and the neighboring town of Alexandria, &c. the com- 
mittee consulted a mode of investigation least embar- 
rassing to themselves and to others. They determin. 
ed that as it was indispensable to resort to some of the 
parties for information, not derivable from other 
sources, it would be equally their duty to hear as far 
as practicable those who were deeply concerned as to 
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character and reputation, from the agency they had in 
this unfortunate transaction, with a determination, that 
in the event of any contradictions in material circum- 
stances, to resort to impartial sources for explanation or 
correction. Inthe mean time the committee called 
upon those who may be considered as impartial ob- 
servers for statements, that a just comparison might be 
made of different allegations and representations. Hi, 
therefore, the committee have failed to call upon per- 
‘sons in possession of any additional facts and views 
not submitted, it has not been through a want of incli- 
nation to receive all that could be important, but from 
a want of a knowledge of such persons and such facts. 
Jt was a question with the committee at its earliest 
meeting, whether personal examinations before the 
committee should be adopted, or whether resort should 
be had, in the first instance, to call for written commu- 
nications to views and interrogatories submitted by 
the committee, and best calculated to extract every 
important fact. Several considerations induced the 
adoption of the latter mode. 

It gave the committee command of part of their 
time to attend to other public duties equally imperious 
and obligatory. It incurred no expense to govern- 


ment or individuals, who were not interrupted in either 


their private concerns or public duties. ‘The commit- 
tee knew the anxiety of the house to have this inquiry 
closed as soon as possible, and which, by a different 
course, would have taken up the whole of the session, 
and encumbered with more useless and irrelevant 
matter and views than will be found in the communi- 
cations. ‘The committee feel therefore confident, that 
‘the house will be satisfied with the manner in which 
the subject has been developed; and to correct any 
~ possible error, and to receive any important fact or 
additional matter, although it is not very probable that 
-gnuch can remain, the committee will ask leave to re- 
port, with a reservation of a right to make any other 
communication that may be found necessary to an im- 
partial examination of this subject. 
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APPENDIX. 


RO PER 


IN addition to the report of the committee, in order 
to give a more satisfactory view and detail upon 
the main subjects of inquiry, and a variety of in- 
cidental matter which has arisen from the investi- 
gation, the following communications are referred 
to as an appendix : | det 

_ 4. In relation to the measures adopted by admi- 
nistration, and the part taken by the president and 
the heads of departments, the committee refers to the 
letters from the secretaries of state, war, navy, and 
the attorney general: one is also expected from the 

‘secretary of the treasury which shall be communicat- 

ed when received. | 

_ 2. In relation to the steps taken and measures 

adopted by the secretary of war, the committee refers 
to the correspondence with the commanding general, 
the governors of Pennsylvania, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia, the letter of colonel 'Tayloe, two reports from 

the ordnance office, as to arms, military stores, &e. 
3. The conduct of the commanding general, the 

collection and dispositions of the forces, and the con- 

duct and movements of different corps, the committee 
refers to the narrative of general Winder, his corres- 
pondence with the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia, the war department and various officers, 
the reports of general Smith, general Young, general 

Stansbury, colonel Sterret, major William Pinkney, 

general Douglass, colonel Minor, colonel Beall and 

commodore Barney’s official letter. . 
4. In relation to the measures and arrangements 

and acts of the navy department, including the de- 

struction of the navy yard and the public property, 
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as well as the destruction of the public buildings in 
the city, the committee refers to a report from the se- 
cretary of the navy, a report from commodore 'Tingey, 
and a report from Mr. Monroe, superintendent of the 
public buildings. ? - 
5. In relation to the capture and and capitulation 
of Alexandria, the committee refer to the proceedings 
of the court matial upon capt. Dyson; the correspon- 
dence between him and the secretary of war, as to 
the abandonment of the forts the report of the cor- 
poration of Alexandria, including the terms of sur- 
render, &c. and the letter from general Mason, relat- 
ing to a letter from admiral Codrington. _ 
6. In relation to general information and incidental 
topics, the committee refers to Mr. Law, general 
Van Ness, and doctor Catlett. 
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4. A report of the army. its strength and distribution, pre~ 
vious to the ist of July, 1844. ‘ 

2. Letter of colonel Monroe, then secretary of state. 

3. Letter of general Armstrong, late secretary of war. 

4. Letter from the hon. William Jones, secretary of the 
navy. ) 

5. Letters from the hon. Richard Rush, attorney general. 


6. Communication from the war department, including the — 


orders in relation to the tenth inilitary district, the 
requisition of the 4th of July, and the correspon- 
dence with the governors of Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
and Maryland, and with general Winder. 

7. The narrative of general Winder. 

8. Reports of generais Stansbury, Smith, Young, Doug- 
lass and Hungerford; colonels Sterrett, Minor, 
Vayloe, Lavall and Beall; major Pinkney, and 
captains Burch and Caldwell. 


9. Report from the navy department, including the official 


report of commodore Barney. 
10. Letters from general Van Ness, Doctor Catlett, and 
» John Law, esquire. 

41. Reports from the ordnance department. 

42. Sentence of the court martial in relation to captain 
Dyson, and the correspondence between him and 
the secretary of war. | 

43. Report from fhe corporation of Alexandria, including 
the capitulation, and letter from gen. John Mason. 

14, Report from the superintendent of the public buildings. 
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se No. 2. 
Letter of colonel Monroe, then secretary of state. 
WASHINGTON CITY, November 13, 4814. 


The events in France having greatly augmented 
the disposable force of the enemy, and his disposition 
to employ it against the United States being well 
known, the safety of this metropolis was thought to 
require particular attention. : 

On or about the first of July last, the president con- 
_vened the heads of departments and the attorney ge- 
neral, to consult them on the measures whicli it 
would be proper to adopt for the safety of this city 


and district. He appeared to have digested a plan, 


of the force to be called immediately into the field; 
the additional force to be kept under orders to march 
ai a moments notice ; its composition, and necessary 
equipment. it seemed to be his object, that some 
position should be taken between the-Kastern branch 


and the Patuxent, with two or three thousand men, — 


and that an additional force of ten or twelve thou- 

sand, inclading the militia of the district, should be 
held in readiness in the neighboring states, to mareh 

when called on. ‘Phe whole force to be put under the 
“command of an officer of the regular army. 

‘Lhe measures suggested by the president, were ap- 
proved by all the members of the administration. 
The secretaries of war and navy gave the information 
required of them, incident to their respective depart- 
ments. ‘Che former stated, the regular foree which 

he could draw together at an early day, infantry and 
cavalry ; the amount of the militia of the district, and 
the states from which he should draw the remaining 
force in contemplation, and in what proportions. 
‘The latter stated the aid which he could aliord, from 
the officers & seamen of the flotilla on the Patuxent, 


& 
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and the marines at the navy yard on the Eastern 
branch. ‘ihe result of the meeting promised prompt 
and efficacious measures, for carrying these objects 
into execation. ‘The command of this whole force, 
with that of the district No 5, was given to brigadier 
general Winder. 

On the 5th of July IT went to Virginia, whence I 
returned on or about the 25th. After my return L was 
much engaged in the affairs of my own department. 

Calling on the president on the morning of the 18th 
of August, he informed me that the enemy had enter- 
ed the oPactcents in considerable force, and were land- 
ing at Benedict. IT remarked that this city was their 
object. He concurred in the opnion. I offered to 
proceed immediately to Benedict, with a troop of 
horse, to observe their force, report it, with my 
opinion of their objects, and, should they advance on 
this city, to retire before them, communicating regu- 
lariy their movements to the government. ‘his pro- 
posal was acceded to. Captain Thornton, of Alex- 
andria, was ordered to accompany me, with a detach- 
ment of twenty-five or thirty of the dragoons of the 
district. I set out, at about 1 P.M. on the 19th, and 
arrived at 40 next morning in sight of the enemy’s 
squadron lying before Benedict, and continued to be 
a spectator of their movements ‘until after the action 
at isiadensburg on the 24th. 

The annexed notes contain information which I 
communicated to the government, of the force and 
designs of the enemy. 

In retiring from Nottingham, late the evening of 
the 2ist, afier We iting a note to the president, 1 ob- 
served a Feast of the enemy, in the rear of the town, 
which £ concluded had passed from Benedict bya 
road near the river, moving in concert with the barges. 
The number L could not ascertain, having seen its 
head only. Lwent immediately to Mr. Oden’ s, where 
I met colonel Beall, whom L had before seen at Not- 
tingham, He had taken a view of the enemy’s columu 
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from a commanding height contiguous to the town. 
‘From his statement, we both conciuded that. it must 
have amounted to between 4 and 5,000 men. The 
force in the barges was supposed to exeeed 1,000: so 
that the whole force of the enemy might be estimated at 
about 6,000. Hearing that general Winder was at the 
Woodyard, T hastened to him. He had there about 
2,200 men, consisting of the marines, colonel Lavall’s 
cavalry, and the city and Georgetown militia. | un- 
derstood that he either then gave orders, or repeated 
those he had before given, to a part of the militia at 
Baltimore, and to colonel Beall, who commanded 6 or 
700 at Annapolis, to move towards Bladensburg te his 
support. 


On the morning of the 22d general Winder put his 


force in motion from the W oodyard towards N otting- 
ham. At 5 Lavall’s cavalry met the enemy a mile in 
advance of Mr. Gden’s. ‘They were in full march, 
as was inferred, for Washington, with intention to at- 
tack general Winder. Our cavalry retired before the 
enemy, and general Winder, after reconnoitring his 
force as well as the nature of the ground would admit, 
retired the head of his column towards the Weedyard 
with intention to concentrate his force, and form it in 
line. Ii was soon perceived that the enemy had taken 
aroad to his rightin a direction to Upper Mariborough, 
at which place they arrived about 2 P. M. on that day, 
General Winder retired by the Woodyard, to a place 
called the Old Fields, which covered equally Bla- 
densburg, the bridges on the Eastern branch, and fort 
Washington. Commodore Barney joined him there 
with the iiotitla men, amounting to about five hundred, 

Late on the evening of the 22d, the president, with 
the secretaries of war, navy, and attorney general, 
joined gencral Winder at the Old Fields, and remain. 
ed with him until the afternoon of the 23d. 

After mid-day on the 23d, general Winder detach- 
ed major Peter with some field pieces, and captains 
Davidson and Stull’s companies, to skirmish with 
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the enemy near Marlborough, who advanced on him, 
and took a position near the camp at the Old Fields, 
menacing it with attack, either that night, or early the 
next morning, General Winder retired, and passed 
the Eastern Branch, into the city, that night. Colonel — 
Tilghman, with his cavalry, remained on the road, 
between Marlborough and Bladensburg. pee ay 

General Stansbury, with a part of his brigade, ar-_ 
rived at Bladensburg on the evening of the 22d, and. 
the remainder arrived there on the evening of the 250 t 
This brigade amounted to between 2,200 and 2,300 
meii. 

In the afternoon of the 23d, the president, with the 
secretaries of war and navy, returned to Washington. 


‘The attorney general, and several respectable friends 


from the city, proceeded with me to the road leading - 


from Marlborough to Bladensburg. Late that evening 
T heard of the advance of the enemy on the party = 
under major Peter, and against general Winder. 
Not knowing the result, I hastened to general 
Stansbury’s quarters at Bladensburg, and found him. 
encamped on the height beyond the village on the 
road leading to Marlborough. He had just heard of 
the enemy’s movement, but was likewise unacquaint- 
ed with the result. [had the pleasure to meet there, 
colonel Sterret and major Pinkney. I advised the 
general to fall forthwith on the enemy’s rear, although 
it was then 42 o’clock at night. He observed that he 
had been ordered to take post at Bladensburg, and 
did not think himself at liberty to leave it; but, had it 
been otherwise, as a considerable portion of his force 
had just arrived, after a very fatiguing march, that it 
would not be in his power to march that night. E 
proceeded to the city, where I heard that general 
Winder had erossed the Eastera branch, and taken. 
post near the navy yard. : ihe 
in the morning of the 24th, T met the president at 
general Winder’s quarters. Among other rumors 
of the enemy’s movements, the general had just 
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heard that he was marching towards Bladensburg. 
7 asked if general Stansbury was apprized of it. 


He presumed that he was. I ofieved to join him. 
The president and general Winder both expressed 
a wish that I would. I lost not a moment in comply- 


ing with their desire. Between 41 and 42, f joined 


general Stansbury, who had moved his brigace on 


this side of the Eastern branch, near the bridge. T 
inquired where were the enemy? He replied, advanc- 


ing, not more than three miles distant. [ advised 
the general to form his troops to receive them, which 
he immediately commenced. The order of battle 
was formed on the presumption that his brigade 
would alone have to meet the enemy in the first in- 
stance. Major Pmkney, with a battalion of rifle- 


men, was placed to the right of the battery to sup- 


port it; another corps was placed to the left, for the 


- same purpose, and the fifth Baltimore regiment in the 


rear. On forming the line on the brow of the hill, 


and extending the right to cover the road leading to 


Washington, it was found that the left would be 
much exposed, as it scarcely extended to the rear of 
the battery. If the battery should be forced, which 


seemed probable, the enemy’s colnmn would turn our - 


left, and ascending the heights and commanding the 
most advantageous grounds, force us towards the ci- 


ty. This induced, at a late period, the removal of 
_ the fifth Baltimore regiment from the rear of the bat- 


tery, to the left of the line, a measure taken with re- 
luctance, and in haste. Colonel Beall’s'corps had 
entered Bladensburg from another route, and was at 


that moment approaching the bridge. Capt. Thornton 
was sent to lead it to the height to the right of the 
‘yoad, which commanded the whole of the ground 


held by general Siansbury’s brigade. It was deem- 
ed important to occupy that height to protect the line 
to the left, and likewise to impede the enemy’s move- 
ment by the road towards the city. “The cavalry were 
placed to the left, somewhat in the rear of the line. 
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After general Stansbury had made this disposition, — 
Mr. Waiter Jones, junior, set out, at my request, for _ 
the city, to communicate it to the president, the secre- 
tary of war and general Winder, with the near ap-_ 
proach of theenemy. a ee 
Immediately after this general Winder arrived, 
and informed us, that his whole force was in full — 
march for Bladensburg. On taking a view of the or- | 
der which had been formed, he approved it. This 
was the more satisfactory, because it had then be- 
come impossible to make any essential change. The 
general proceeded promptly, for the enemy were get- 
ting in sight, to make a disposition cf such of his 
troops as had airived. He placed one corps near 
the battery to support it, and some picces of artillery 
on the left of general Stansbury’s line. We then 
passed to the right along.the line. Near the road 
leading from Bladensburg to Washington, we met. 
the secretary of war, and immediately afterwards, at 
the road, 1 met the president and Mr.Rush, who had 
just arrived, and who, joining with me, the secretary’ 
of war and general Winder, proceeded together to- 
wards the left of the line. Mr. Rush informed me, — 
that the president intended, when every arrangement, 
should be completed, to take a position with the mem- 
bers of the administration, in the rear of the line, 
thet looking to all the functions of the government, he 
might be able to act with their council according to 
circumstances. Shortly aflerwards the president gave 
me the same intimation. The action may be said to 
have commenced, when we had arrived in the rear of 
the battery near the bridge. ‘The enemy had saluted 
us With their rockets, and attempting to pass the 
bridge, our little batteries had begun to play on 
them. After some pause, the president remarked to. 
the secretary of war and myself, that it would now 
be proper for us to retire in the rear, leaving the mi-_ 
litary movement to military men, which we did. The 
attorney general followed us. After our little batte- 
10 
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ries were carried, and the left of our line broken, the 
president, with the members. of the administration 
present, retired along the eminence on which the left 
of the line had been formed, viewing the progress of 
the action to the right. On or near the summit of 
this ground, I separated from the president and the 
other gentlemen of the administration with him; they 
continuing to move slowly towards the city; Lremain- 
ing to view the enemy’s progress. Ai this moment, I 
fellin again with Mr. W. Jones, junr. who had been 
charged, as already mentioned, after the line was 
first formed, with a communication to the president, 
the secretary of war and to general Winder. Hear, | 
ing on the road, that the general had passed him, he 
had immediately returned and delivered to him the 
message in my presence, and afterwards remained 
with the Baltimore troops during the action. . Inclin- 
ing to the left, we hastened to the capitol, where we 
met the secretary of war and general Winder. ‘The 
general consulted the secretary of war and me, on 
‘the propriety of making an attempt to rally the troops 
on the capitol hill, We both advised him to rally 
and form them on the heights above Georgetown, be- 
lieving as 1 did, that mach would be hazarded by an 
attempt near the capitol. L knew that a column of 
the enemy bad advanced from the high ground which 
had been held by our troops, and meeting, as they 
would, with no opposition, might take possession of 
the heights above the city, and thus force our troops, 
in case of a new disaster, to the plain between the 
capitol, the Kastern branch and the Potomac; where- 
‘as by occupying the heights above Georgetown, the 
enemy must either altack us to disadvantage, or, en- 
tering the city, expose his right flank and rear to an 
"attack from ns. 


JAMES MONROE. 
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Copy of a letter from James Monroe to the president 
of the United States, dated : 


Acquasco Mills, 7 miles from Benedict, _ 
August 20, 18414, 1 o’clock, P. M.. 
DEAR SIR, nk 
L arrived here this morning at 8 o’clock, and have 
been since within 4+ miles of Benedict, at Butler’s 
mill, where it was reported the enemy, on their marchy © 
had arrived. ‘The report was unfounded. ‘The enemy 
landed yesterday at Benedict, and had advanced | 
their pickets within a mile and a half of that mill, 
for security only. From a height between that mill. 
and the Patuxent, I hada view of their shipping; 
but being at the distance of three miles, and having 
no glass, we could not count them. We shall take 
better views in the course of the evening, and should 
any thing be seen, material, I will immediately advise 
you of it. The general idea is, that they are still de- 
barking their troops, the number of which I have not 
obtained any satifactory information of. ‘The general - 
idea also is that Washington is their object, but of: 
this I can form no opinion at this time. “The best se- 
curity againt this attempt is an adequate preparation 
to repel it. | 


Respectfully, 
Your friend and servant, 
(Signed) JAMES MONROE. 


Copy of a letter from Jumes Monroe to the president 
| of the United States, dated 


Horse-head, August 24, 1814. 
DEAR SIR, / 

I quartered last night near Charlotte hall, and 
took a view this morning at 8 o’clock, from a com- 
manding height below Benedict creek, of all the ene- 
my’s shipping near the town and down the river, te 
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the distance, at least, of Sor 19 miles. J counted 23 
_ square rigged vessels. Kew others were to be seen, 
a ~ and very few barges. If inferred, from the latter cir- 
-cumstance, that the enemy had moved up the river, 
either against commodore Barney’s flotilla at Not- 
tingham, confining their views to that object, or tak- 
ing that in their way and aiming at the city, in com- 
bination with the force-on the Potomac, of which I 
have no correct information. Thad, when IL left Ac- 
quasco mills last night, intended to have passed over 
to the Potomac, after giving you an account of their 
vessels from the height below Benedict; but on ob- 
serving the very tranquil scene which I have men- 
tioned, | was led by the inference I drew from it, to 
hasten back to take a view of the enemy’s move- 
- ments in this quarter, which it might be more import- 
~ ant to the government to be made acquainted with. I 
tam now on the main road from Washington to 
‘Benedict, 12 miles from the latter, and find that no 
troops have passed in this: direction. The reports 
Imake it probable, that a force by land and water has 
* been sent against the flotilla. I shall proceed with 
captain ET hornton’s troop immediately to Nottingham, 
and write thence whatever may be deserving notice. 
The enemy have plundered the country to the dis- 
“tance of three or four miles, of all their stock, &c. 
The intelligence of the enemy’s force in the Poto- 

mac varies here as much as in Washington, I have 
had no means of forming a correct estimate of it, 


(Signed) | JAMES MONROE. 


Copy of a letter from James Monroe to brigadier 
general Winder, dated : 


Nottingham, August 24, 1814. 
S IR, 


The enemy are now within four hundred yards of 
the shore, ‘There are but three barges at hand, and the 


} 
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force in view is not considerable. If you send five 
or six hundred men, if you could not save the town 
you may perhaps cut off their retreat or rear. 


(Signed) J. M. 


P.S. Ten or twelve more barges in view. There 
are but two muskets in town, and a few ieee 
militia, i 

Five o’clock, thirty or forty barges are in view. 


J. M. 
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Boy of aletter from James Monroe to the president 
of the United States. 


The enemy are advanced six miles on the nad 
to the Wood-yard, and our troops retiring. Gur 
troops were on the march to meet them, but in too 
small a body to engage. General Winder proposes 
to retire till he can collect them in a body. ‘The 
enemy are in full march for Washington. Have a 
materials prepared to destroy the bridges. 

J. MON ROE. 


Monday, 9 o’clock. You had better remove the 
records. 


J. M. 
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No. 3. 
Letter of general Armstrong, late secretary of war. 


LABERGORE, 417th October, 1814. 

SIR, : | 
| An occasional absence from the place of my usual 
residence, prevented me from receiving the letter you. 
did me the honor to write to me on the 3d instant, un- 
til this morning. I now hasten to fulfil the injunc- 
tions of the committee in giving to them * such infor- 
mation, views and remarks, as are deemed pertinent to 
the subject of their inquiry, and best calculated for an 
impartial investigation of the causes of the success of 
_ the enemy in his recent enterprises against the me- 
tropolis and the neighboring town of Alexandria.” 

“ Of the manner in which the public buildings and 
other property were destroyed and of the amount 
thereof,” £ know; nothing personally, nor have I re- 
course to any documents which would enable me to 
make a satisfactory communication on these points. 

The enemy’s success in his late enterprise against 
the city of Washington, &c. must necessarily be traced 
to one of two causes: the incompetency of the means 
projected and employed to repel his attack, or, the 
mismanagement or misconduct of these. 

Under the first head may be noticed, what was the 

force, contemplated and ordered by the government.as 
competent ? What was that actually assembled and 
employed? And what other, or additional, means 
were at the disposal of the government ? 
_ The second bead would furnish an inquiry strictly 
military, viz: Whether all was done, that was neces- 
sary and practicable, by the commanding general and 
the troops under his direction? For such an inquiry, 
Tam not prepared, and what, under either head, [may 
be able to offer, will but be a detail of facts, coming 
within my official cognizance, without any admixture 
ef opinions. 


ee 
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Early in the month of June last, a call was made 
on the war department for a general report of the 
numbers of regular troops and militia, employed by 
the United Sates, and the distribution which had 
been made of these, for the service of the present cam- 
paign. ‘This statement was promptly rendered, and 
submitted by the president to the heads of departments. | 
It is not recollected, that any alteration of the provi- 
sions exhibited by t this document, was either made or 
suggested. A reference to it will shew, what was 
the force then deemed competent for the defence of 
military district No. 5, of which the city of Wash- 
ington made part.* | 

“The better to secure the seat of government, &c. 
from the attacks of the enemy, and to relieve the war 
department from details not making part of its regu- 
lar duties, and incident to district No. 5, as then con- 
stituted, a new military district, comprehending that 
portion of country lying between the Rappahannde: 
and Potomac rivers, the district of Columbia and the 
state of Maryland, was created on the 2d of July last, 
and placed under the command of brigadier general 
Winder, who had been specially assigned by the 
president io that service. : 

Tn an interview with this officer, soon after his ap- 
pointment, his attention was invited to the state of 
the existing defences within the limits. of his com- 
mand; to an examination of the different routes by 
which the enemy might approach the capitals to the 
selection of points best calculated to retard and to 
stop his movements, if directed thereto, and to the in- 
dication of such new defences, field or permanent, as 
he might deem neeessary and practicable. The bet. 
ter to enable him to discharge these and other duties, 
a military staff, composed of an assistant adjutant ge- 
neral, au assistant inspector general and two assistant 
topographical engineers, were assis ned to the district. 


*This document isin the possession of the president, No copy of 
it was retained by me. 
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On the first of July a consultation of the heads of 
departments was had. ‘he questions proposed for 
discussion were two: 


ist. By what means can the seat of government 


and Baltimore be defended, in case the enemy should 
make these cities objects of attack ? 


2d. Should he select the former, will his appr eke 
be made by way of the Potomac, or by that of the Pa- | 


tuxent: oe 


On these questions I took the liberty of offering the : 


following statements and opinions : 


ist. “Phat the principal defence to be relied upon, 


for either place, is militia; that besides the artiile- 
rists, composing the garrisons of forts M‘Henry and 
- Washington, about one thousand regular troops only 
ean be collected, viz: the 36th regiment, one batta- 
lion of the 3Sth, two troops of dragoons, two compa- 
nies of the 10th, ordered from North Carolina and 
believed to be on their march, one. company of the 


42th and two companies of sea-fencibles; that the _ 
number of militia called into service, should be pro- 


portioned to the known or probable strength of the 
enemy, and be taken from the states of Virginia, 
_ Maryland and Pennsylvania; that it is not believed 
that the enemy will hazard a blow at either place, 
with a force less than five thousand. men; that to re- 
pel one of this extent, we should require at least dou- 

ble that number of militias that these should be as- 
_sembled at some intermediate point between Balti- 
more and the district of Columbia, leaving the seden- 
tary, or undrafted militia of both places, an auxilia- 
ry force at the disposition of the commanding general, 
and that arms and ammunition were in depot and 
ready for their supply. [Under this head, the secre- 


tary of the navy stated, that the removal or destruc- | 


tion of the flotilla, would put at his disposition be- 
tween six and eight hundred seamen, and that the 
marines then in barracks exceeded one hundred, | 
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2d. That the navigation of the Potomac is long 
and sinuous, and, if not doubtful as to practicability 
by large Ships, is at least uncertain in relation to 
the time its ascent may occupy; while that of the Pa. 
tuxent is short and safe, and may be calculated with — 
sulficient precision for military purposes; that should 
the enemy ascend the former, his object is unmasked sh 
he at once declares iis destination, and of course. 
leaves us at liberty to concentrate our whole force _ 
_ against him; that, on the other hand, should he ascend 
ihe Patuxent, (or South river) his object is uncertain: 
it may be the ilotilla, or Baltimore, or W ashington; 
and that as long as his point of attack is unknown, 
so long must our force remain divided; that these con. 
siderations sugsest the preference he will probably 
give to the Patuxent, but that this route is not with. 
out objections ; that a separation from his fleet and a 
Jand march of enty miles through a country covered 
with wood, and ofcring at every step strong posi- 
tions for defence, becomes inevitable: that if these 
circumstances be turned tO proper account against 
hint, if he be not absolutely stopped, his march will 
be mach retarded ; that this state of things, on which 
every wise general will calculate, renders necessary 
a provision train, or the establishment of small inter. 
mediate posts, to keep open his communication with 
his shipping: that the loss of these would make his 
situation perilous; and that should the main battle be 
Siven near Washington, and be to him disastrous, or 
even doubtful, his destruction js complete; that after 
ail, believing he will not hazard the movement but 
witha very superior force, or one he thinks such, it is 
also believed that he will prefer this route. 

Conformably to these opinions, an order was tak- 
en to assemble a corps and form a camp at such point 
between the city of W ashington and Baltimore as 
might be selected by the commanding veneral, 

On the 4th of July, the militia requisition of that 
date was issued :and of that requisition, 
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Two thousand effectives from the quota of Vir- 
ginia § five thousand from tiat of Pennsylvania 5 six 
thousand, the whole quota of Maryland, and two 


thousand, the estimated number of the militia of the 


disirict, were put at the disposition of the command. 
ing general. General Stewart’s brigade was already 


an service, under the authority of the state, and had 
been supplied with arms, ammunition, tents, &c. by 


the war department. 


At a later period, when discovered that the drafts: 
could not be brought together but slowly and with 
difficulty, a call upon the militia en masse was SUg- 
gested by the general and immediately authorized. 

Of the force actually assembled and employed Ican- 


“not speak with precision, as no return of these troops 


had been made to the war department during my con- 
nection with it. In the letter of the commanding 
general of the 27th of August, he states the whole 
force assembled at Bladensburg, on the 24th of that 
month, at five thousand men; a number less by two 
thirds than that which had been required. This amaz- 
ing deficiency is thus accounted for by him: “ the slow 
progress of draft, and the imperfect organization, 
with the ineffectiveness of the laws to compel them — 
to turn out, rendered it impossible to procure more. - 

The militia of this state and of the contiguous parts of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania were called en masse 5 
but the former militia law of Pennsylvania had ex- 
pired on the 1st of June or July, and the one adopt- 
ed in its place is not to take effect, in organizing the 
militia, before October. Ne aid, therefore, has been 
received from that state.’’ 

The third and last point of inquiry under this head 
is, What other, or additional means of defence were 
within the reach of government? ' 

Of navel means f am not a competent judge, nor 
do L know what, of this description, were actually 
employed, nor what it was possible to have super- 
added; but of those strictly military, 1 know none 
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within the view of this question that were omitted, 
It may be supposed that permanent fortifications 
should have been multiplied ; yet of works of this 
character but one was suggested from any quarter | 
entitled to respect, and this was a committee of bank. — 


ers, who thought a new work on the Potomac and — 


below fort Washington, desirable. To this sugges. 
tion it was answered, that a small work would be un- 
availing, and that to erect one of sufficient size and 
strength was impracticable, for want of money. An 
offer was then made to supply that want by loanin 
to the United States § “00,000, on condition that this 
sum should be devoted to the special object of de- 
fending the district. An agreement to this effect wag 
made, and the money promised to be paid into the 
treasury on the 24th of August. "The events of that 
day put an end to the business, and at the same time 
furnished evidence of the fallibility of the plan, 
had it even been executed, by shewing that no work. 
on the Potomac will, of themselves, be a sufficient 
defence for the seat of sovernment. The considera- 
tions which governed my Own opinion on this subject, 
and which may have soverned that of others, were, 
that to put Washington hors (insutte, by means of 
fortifications, would, from physical causes, amon: 
which is the remoteness from each other of the seve. 
ral points to be defended, have exhausted the treasu- 
ry; that bayonets are known to form the most effici-. 
ent barriers, and that there was no reason, in this 
case, to doubt before hand the Willingness of the 
country to defend itself. 

In this brief statement you are presented with a 
view of the force contemplated and ordered by the 
Sovernment; of the means taken to assemble that 
force through the usual medium of the commanding 
general ;*. of that actually assembled and employed, 

* His exertions were occasionally aided, and his authority enforced 
by the war department : see colonel Tayloe’s letter enclosed, and let me 


pray that this gentleman may be examined on the subject of it by the 
committee, 


é 
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and lastly, of my impressions in relation to any other 


or additional means of defence. 


I now proceed to the 2d subject of inquiry, the 
employment of the means we had and the conduct of 


the troops. | : 


Gnthe of August was received the first notice 
of the arrival of admiral Cochrane in the bay, and 
on the same day advices were brought, that he was 
entering and. ascending the Patuxent. ‘hese facts 


were communicated to the general, and he was in- 


structed to take a position near the enemy. On the 
29d he was advised to hang on their rear and flank 
a heavy corps, while he opposed to them another in 
their front. My reasons for thus advising him were 
three: if Baltimore was the object of the enemy, 
this disposition interposed a corps between them and 


that city; if they aimed at Washington, it menaced 
their communication with their fleet and the security 


of their return, and was therefore most likely to hold 
them in check ; and lastly, it did not forbid a concen- 
tration of force in their front, at a later period and by 
a forced march. On the evening of the 22d, I re- 


paired to the army and found it at the Old Fields, six 


or eight miles distant from the enemy. A part of the 
corps, contemplated for the service mentioned in the 
preceding article, had joined general Winder, and of 
the other part (ander general Stansbury) no correct 


account could be given. i took this occasion to urge 
the necessity of a speedy concentration of our force, 
and of the usefulness of pushing our picquets fre- 


quently and freely upon those of the enemy, as the 
best means of circumscribing his supplies; of gain- 


ing a knowledge of his strength (of which the ac- 


counts were various) and of preventing a stolen march 
which was to be suspected. Iwas glad to find the 
esneral entertained similar views, and that they were 
in atrain of execution. In the afternoon of the 23d 
T returned to Washington, and during the night of 
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that day the president transmitted to me the letter, of 
which that which follows is a copy : | 


“The enemy are advanced six miles on the road 
to the Woodyard, and our troops retiring. Our 
troops were on the march to meet them, but in too 
small a body to engage. General Winder proposes 
to retire till he can collect them in a body. ‘The 
enemy are in full march for Washington. Have the 
materials prepared to destroy the bridges. is 


JAMES MONROE. 


Tuesday, 9 o’clock. You had better remove the 
records. oa 


“© The President of the U. States.” 


On the morning of the 24th, I received a note from 

en. Winder, informing me of his retreat and the ap- 
proach of the enemy, and “asking connsel from me, 
or from the government.” ‘This letter was late in 
reaching me. It had been opened, and passed through 
other hands. ‘Ihe moment | received it, [ hastened, 
with the late secretary of the treasury, to the gene- 
rai’s quarters. We found there, the president, the. 
secretary of the navy, and the attorney general. Gen. 
Winder was on the point of joining the troops at 
Bladensburg; whither, it was now understood, the 


ba ; 
enemy was also marching. 1 took for granted, that 


he had received the counsel he required; for to me, | 


he neither stated doubt: nor difficulty, nor plan of | 
attack or of defence. This state of things gave oc- 


casion to a conversation, principally conducted by the 


president and the secretary of the treasury, which 
terminated in an understanding, that [ should repair 
to the troops, and give such directions as were re- 
quired by the urgency of the case. i lost not a mo- 
ment in fulfilling this intention, and had barely time 
io reconnoitre the march of the enemy and to inform | 
myself of our own arrangements, when 1 again met 
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the president, who told me, that he had come to a 
new determination, and that the military functiona. 
ries should be left to the discharge of their own du. 
ties, on their own responsibility. I now became, of 
course, a mere spectator of the combat. ; r 

If our field combinations were not the most scien. 
tific, it ought to be recollected, that many of our 
troops were incapable of receiving those of the best 
form,* and that: circumstances had rendered the or. 
der of battle, on our part, nearly fortuitous. Much 
the largest portion of our force,” says the general, in 
his letter of the 27th of August, “arrived on the 
Sround when the enemy were in sight, and were dis. 
posed of to support, in the best manner, the position 
which gen. Stansbury had taken....they had barely 
reached the ground before the action commenced.” 

These facts may also explain, why we had no guns 
in battery in the line of the bridge over which the 
enemy passed? why a brick house, which enfiladed 
that bridge and was partially fortified, should not 
have been unroofed and occupied? and why a frame 
store house should have been left to cover the head 
of the enemy’s column and its subsequent display ? 
&e. &e. 

_If, also, the most efficient corps of the army was 
left out of the original arrangement, and but got into 
the line when other parts of it “ were retreating and 
apparently in much disorder,” it will not be forgot- 
ten, that this corps was distinet and independent, and 
that the general had no authority, of right, to com- 
mand it. I witnessed the disquietude of the gallant 
officer who led this corps, at having been assigned 


toa duty which, in his own strong language, “but 


required a corporal and six men.” The lateness 
with which he got into a post of more distinction, 1 


* Upon my enquiring, why the dragoons had not been embodied, 
masked, and made to charge tie right Hank of the enemy, the general 
replied, that an officer of that corps had assured him, that his men 
could not be brought to a charge. ; 
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consider as one of the causes of the disasters of the 
day: but without all doubt, the determining cause of 
these, is to be found in that leve of life which, ia ma- 
ny of the corps, predominated over a love of country 
and of honor. in illustration of this fact, J refer to 
the official reports of gen. Winder and of com. Bar- 
ney, and shali close this letter by adopting: the opt- 
nion of the former, “ that the contest was not main- 
tained as obstinately as could have been desired, but 
was by parts of the troops sustained with great spirit 
and prodigious effect; and had the whole of oar 
force been equally firm, Lam induced to believe, that 
the enemy would have been repulsed, notwithstand- 
ing all the disadvantages under which we fought.” 


I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
With very great respect, 
Your most obedient servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


~ P.S.—On what may particularly relate to Alex- : 
andria, 1 beg leave to refer to my official letter to 
gen. Young, of the 24th of August, and to my note 
to capt. Dyson, and his reply, of the 29th. It may 
be, that no copy of the first was kept, in which case 
the original may be called for. 


A ee 


Hon. Col. Johnson, chairman, &¢. 
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Letter from the hon. Willian J ones, secretary of the navy 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, Oct. 31, 1814, _ 
SIR, : ! 


Ha “any thing that may be within my knowledge, 
as. to t 
nistration, and more especially those preposed and 


adopted at the cabinet councj] on the first of July 


last, in relation. to the defence of the disiriet of Co- 
lumbia, with such other views and things as may be 
deemed, in my estimation, pertinent to an inquiry,” I 
have the honor to reply: That, as the information 
required involves’ the confidential proceedings of a 
cabinet council, [ deemed it expedient and respectful 


to ascertain, from the Proper source, whether any — 


obstacles existed to the developement of what passed 
upon that occasions and being freed from-all restraint 
upon that question, I proceed to siate, briefly, from 
memory, my general recollections upon the subject of 
the inquiry. | 
The serious apprehensions of invasion and devasta- 
tion, which succeeded the knowledge of those extra. 
ordinary events which liberated the powerful naval 
and military forces of the enemy from European hos. 
tility, and the temper of the British nation, as display- 
ed in the language of its journals and conduct of its 
Sovernment, in relation to the pacilic mission which it 
had invited, were deeply felt, and frequently discus. 
ed, in occasional conversations between the individu. 
al members of the administration, prior to the cabinet 
meeting on the first of J uly last, in which the proba- 
ple points of attack were variously considered. M 
own inpressions inclined to the opinion, that there 
were some points more exposed, less difficult of ae- 
cess, and more inviting to the enemy, upon the sys- 
tem of warfare he had adopted, than the metropolis ; 


@ 


. En compliancewith the request, contained in your. 
letier of the “4th instant, to state to the commitiee of 


te measures taken and adopted by the admi- 


—_ 


\ 
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the only important objects which it presented, ac- 
cording to my view, being.the naval depot and public 
shipping. hieas | | Ha 

I recollect, on one of those occasions, that the pre-_ 
sident expressed very great solicitude for the safety 
of the metropolis; his belief that the enemy would at. 
tempt its invasion, and urged the expediency of im- — 
mediate defensive preparations, with all the disposa-_ 
ble force that could be conveniently collected. Tac. 
corded in the expediency of the preparation, but must — 
coniess I was not equally impressed with the appre- 
hension of immediate danger, as well from the rea- 
sons I have before assigned, as from the then exist- 
ing fact, that the force of the enemy, in the waters of 
the Chesapeake, was entirely naval, and apparently 
very satisfactorily engaged in conflagrating farm 
houses, and depredating upon slaves and tobacco, on 
the shores of the Patuxent. In this sentiment I was. 
not alone. ae i 

On the 30th day of June, the members of the cabi- 
net were invited to attend a meeting, at the presi- 
-dent’s mansion, on the following day at noon. 

Ator near the time appointed, the secretaries of 
state, treasury, war, and navy, and the attorney ge- 
neral assembied. oo 

The president stated the object of the meeting to be 
the consideration of the menacing aspect of things, in 
consequence of the angmented power of the enemy by 
the great political changes which had taken place in 
Karope, and the disposition manifested by the govern- ” 
ment and people of Great Britain, to prosecute the 
war with the most vindictive and devastating spirits 
represented the motives and inducements which, he 
conceived, the enemy had, to prefer the invasion of 
the capital rather than any other immediate enter- 
prise; and urged the necessity of speedy and efficient 
preparation for the defence of the district and capital ; 
inquired into the existing state of its military and na- 
val defences, and the extent of the disposable force: 

42 
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nor do 7 know any thing further material to 
. quiry, except what is embraced in the ¢ ynmunicalion 
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which it would be practicable to concentrate in thie 
district. ! Pee 


The secretary at war estimated the disposable regu- 
lar force, applicable tothe intended purpose, to the 
best of my recollection, about twelve hundred, includ- 
ing about two hundred cavalry, at Carlisle, Pennsyl- 
vania, who, I think he said, were not all mounted, 


but would probably be so ina shorttime. He brought 


into view the volunteer corps of the city and district, 


the particulars of which I do not recollect; and esti- 


mated the depot at Harper’s ferry, I think, to con- 
tain, at that time, about thirty-six thousand stands of 
arms. - uae 

The secretary of the navy enumerated the naval 
force, within immediate reach, as follows : 

The marines, at head quarters, about 120 
The force attached to the flotilla under the 

command of commodore Barney, on the Pa- 


tuxent, about . é ‘ ‘ : 500 


ee 
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To the regular force, the president proposed to add 
ten thousand militias; to be designated, and held in 
readiness, in such neighboring districts, as should be 
found most convenient. He also suggesied the pro- 
priety of depositing, at a suitable place, contiguous to 
the metropolis, a supply of arms, azamunition and camp 


These propositions produced very little discus- 
sion, the propriety and expediency of the measures 
appeared to be admitted, though no formal question 
was taken, nor any dissent expressed. 

The meeting separated, with an understanding, on 
my part, that the measures proposed were to be car- 
ried into effect; bat what order took place thereon, 
other than in the depariment of the navy, E Know nots 
the en- 
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which FE had the honor to make to the committee on 
the 3d instant. 

» The officers of the navy yard are closely engaged 
in making out the estimates of the loss siletaneee “by 
the conflagr ation at that establishment, but the loss 
of books and papers has retarded their operations. 
It shall be completed as soon as possible, and trans- 
mitted without delay. om 

° 1 have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
With gre eat respect, 
Your ebedient servant, 


rs ANGE JONES. 


Flon. Richard ™. Johnsoi, 
Chairnuan of the committee of inquiry, 
Howse of representatives. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
| November 12, 4844. 
SIR, " 


I have now the honor to transmit the reports and 
statements of the commandant of the navy yard, 
showing the actual loss of public property by the con- 
flacration at the navy yard on the 24th of Aug gust 
last. 

Exuir A, Shows the loss sustained in moveable 
property, viz: the estimated value pre- 
vious to the fire; the value preserved or 
recovered, and the actual loss sustained 
as condensed i in tbe recapitulation on the 
last page. Netloss, .. 447,743 51. 


SE de we 
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Exar B, Shows the loss re 


in buildings and fixtures, . 
in like manner showing 
the estimated cost and real Mie 
loss sustained. Net, .» 91,425 538 


# * 


Totalloss. % 509,174 04 

To which is annexed an estimate, (believed'to be 
founded upon such data as may be relied upon) of 
the ** expenses of re-building in a plain substantial 
manner ” so as to carry on all the public work with 
as much, advantage and convenience as before the 
fire, amount, ‘ : ; Hah hte oh |i)! 370 14 


Tam very respectfully, 
Sir, > | 
| : Your obedient servant, 


W. JONES. 


Fhe hon. Richard M. Johnson. ~ 
chairman of the committee of investigation, 
relative to the incursion of the enemy. 


* 


i 3 No. 5. 


Letters from the honorable Richard Rush, attorney 
general. | 


— ate 


Narrative by &. Rush, attorney general of the United States, 

of such facts and circumstances as are within his know- 
ledge, relative to the capture of Washington, on the 24th 
of August, 18145 and of measures adopted by the gov-— 
ernment in relation to that event, previous to'or on “that 
day ; delivered on the requisition of a committee of the 
house of representatives appointed to investigate the 
causes which led to the capture. 


AS my official place in the government embraces 
no connexion with the duties of either of the four de- 
partments further than as f am liable to be consulted 
on legal questions growing out of the business of ei- 
ther of them, itis not to be expected that [can give 
information relative to the subject matter of the com. 
mittee’s inquiries, except, | 

ist. Such as [ may have derived from being pre- 
sent at the deliberations of the cabinet when thereto 
summoned by the executive, supposing any to be de- 
rivable from that source; or, 

Qdly. Such as I may have derived from my perso- 
nal presence at Washington, and the opportunities — 
thence furnished of becoming acquainted with acts or 
measures of the government, or other events transpir- 
ing at its seat. 

‘In regard to the former capacity, | would beg leave 
to premise, that, as these deliberations imply” an ine 
tercourse of confidence amongst those who participate 
in them, L hope I do not misapprehend the true na- 
ture of the connexion between the executive and those 
whom he may invite to his consultations, or fail in 
my respect to the committee, when I state, that I do 
‘not hold myself bound to make a public disclosure of 
matters which may, in this mode, have been the sub- 
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ject of executive adv isement or consideration. The 
exceptions belonging to such a rule, if any do belong 
to it, I forbear in advert to, Inasmuch as 1 would be 
understood to have waived upon this oceasion the ob- 
jections which might otherwise be interposed against 
the developement of transactions from this peculiar 
source of information. Upon a subject of such deli- 

cacy, and one involving future rights, | would beg 
te be further understood, that in waiving all objection 
{act under the full belief that itis not desired to ra- 
strain the freedom of such a course on my part by 
any prohibitory injunctions from the quar ler whence 
alone they could issue. 

As introductory, then, te whit IT may have to dis- 
close under this head, and to meet, as far as in my 
power, the inquiry made as to my knowledge of any 
preparatory measures adopted for the defenceof the 
metropolis, I proceed to state : 

That, in the month of June, of the past summer, 
when the momentous changes in Europe had become 
revealed to us, I had the honor of holding, individu- 
ally, occasional interviews with the president. In. 
dwelling upon our public affairs, he expressed his 
strong belief of the inauspicious results which these 
changes held out every likelihood of superinducing 
upon them. That the entire liberation of British mi- 
litary power from European conflicts, created a cor- 
responding probability that portions of it, unexpect- 
edly formidable, would be thrown upon our shores. 
En one, at least, of the conversations, he also dwelt 
upon the probability of an attack upon Washing! ton $ 
enforcing his opinion en the grounds, among others, 
of its own weakness, and the eclat that would attend 
a successful inroad upon the capital beyond the in- 
trinsic magnitude of the achievement. He spoke of 
the immediate necessity of preparing for ils defence, 
His impressions of the danger appeared to acquire 
new force from the 26th of the month, upon which 
day despatches were received from two of our minis- 
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ters abroad, Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bayard, dated 
early in May. Upon the 30th of June, the heads of 
departments were desired to meet at the president’s 
house on the following day at 42 o’elock. 

AD hey accordingly assembled. All were present. 
I, also, in pursuance of the president’s request, at- 
tended. Our public affairs were brought into discus- 
sion; their altered and more menacing character 5 
the probable reluetance of the northern powers of 
Europe to regard favorably, at sach a moment of Eu- 
ropean homage to the British name, the just rights 
for which we were contending; the fierce aspect 
which British military power. now had the means, 
and probably would not want the disposition to put 
on towards uss; the parts of our country most vulne- 
rable to its immediate irruptions, as well as the gene- 
ral trials before us, were brought into view. The 
president mentioned what I had heard him, indivi- 
dually, express before, relative to Washington ; stat- 
ing his impression, unequivocally, to be, that if it fell 
within the plans of the enemy to send out troops for 
operations upon the Atlantic frontier this season, he 
thought the capital would be marked as the most in- 

viting object of a speedy attack. That it would be 
right | forthwith to put in train measures of precaution 


‘and defence. He then declared that, to him, it ap- 


peared, that a force of ten thousand men should be 
got in readiness for the city and district. "Phat if 
would be desirable to have as large a portion of it 
as practicable, regular troops; but that, at the least, 
there shoald be a thousand of this description, and 
more if more could be obtained. That the residue 
should be made up of the volunteers and militia of 
the district of Columbia, combined with that from 
the parts nearest adjacent of the states of Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylv ania. ‘That convenient de- 


pots of arms and military equipage snould also be 


established. No dissent was expressed to these 
opinions. of the president. The secretary of war 
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made some verbal estimate of the regiments, or parts 
of regiments, near at hand. By this it appeared, 

that, either with or independent of the marines at 
the navy-yard, (for of this I am not certain) the por- 
tion of regular force mentioned could readily be had. 
I recollect nothing further to have passed at the 
meeting about the defence of Washington. What 
measures were subsequently taken ; how far those 
proposed were carried into effect ; or by what causes” 
they may have been retarded or frustrated 5 I have 
not had the means of knowing with any certainty, 
and therefore cannot speak. To regard to what [ 

have said, I am disposed to entertain the less dis-_ 
trust of its general accuracy from the habit of keep- 
ing occasional written memorandums connected with 
‘our public history, and from having refreshed my 
memory by a reference to some in “the prestay i- 
stance made at the time. 

AS it appears: to come within the scope of the 
commitiee’s inguiries, that I should also disclose 
such facts as 1 may possess a knowledge of relative 
to any participation by the sovernment | in the imme- 
diate events of the 24th of Aue gust, IT have to state: 
That my knowledge herein is merely incidental. As 
far as it extends, or may appear to have any bearing 
upon the interrogatories of the committee, T will pro- | 
ceed tounfoldit. ‘ 

On the morning of that day, probably at about 9 
o'clock, I called at the lodgings of the secretary of 
war to ask him for his latest intellgence respecting 
the enemy’s movements. He was good: enough éG 
hand me a note he had received from general Win- 
der, written from his nead-quarters, then established | 
within the efty limits near the Mastern branch bridge. 
tt was dated, I think, the same morning. It was. - 
short, and s tated the ate from the river below 
to be more and more serious. It also expressed a 
wish to receive counsel site from the secretary in- 

dividually, or the executive, as to the operations pro- 


/ 
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per to be adopted in an emergency so erifical. Other 
things may have been in it, bat reading it hastily LT 
would not be understood to speak with accuracy of 
its contents. Leaving the secretary of war, L pro- 
ceeded to the president’s. Arriving there, I learned 
that the president had gone to the head-quarters of 
general Winder. ‘Thither 1 also next went. I there 
found the president, general Winder, commodore _ 
‘L'ingey and two or three military officers. ‘The se- 
cretary of state E understood had previously been 
ie but had gone on to Bladensburg. ‘Lhe secre- 
tary, of the navy came into the room not long after- 
wards. Of commodore Tingey’s presence I am not 
certain. ‘Lhe conversation turned upon the route by 
which it was thought most likely the enemy would 
make his approach. Tt was interrepted by dragoons, 
who bad been on sconts, conung in every few min- 
ules with their reperts.. ‘The preponilerance of opinion 
at this period £ took to be that he woul ibe most likely 
to move in a direction towards the Potomac with a 
view to possess himself of fort Warburton in the first. 
instance. by this course he would secure the pas- 
sage of his ships then supposed to be in the river be-. 
low, and thus their ulterior co-operation, whether in 
the attack or retreat of his.land troops. This way 
of thinking induced, as I supposed, eeneral Winder 
‘to retain a large portion of his force in the neighbor- 
hood of the Kastern branch bridge in preference 
to moving if on, under the existing state of mtelli- 
gence, towards Blac densburg. in anticipation of suc- 
cess to the enemy’s attempts by water, or land, or 
both, some conversation was had as to the proper _ 
precautions for blowing up or otherwise rendering 
useless the vessels and “public property at the navy 
yard. After the lapse of probably an hour from the 
time IT reached head- -quarters, an express arrived 
from general Stansbury, commanding the Baltimore 
troops, at Bladensburg, rendering it at length certain 
that the British army was advancing in that direction. 
43 
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. Leer Winder immediately put his treops in mo- 


| tion, and marched off with them for Bladensburg. 


When he had left the house the secretary of war, 
in rile with the seeretary of the treasury, arriv- 
ed there. The president mentioned to the former, 
the information which had just been received, at the 
sae time asking him whether, as it was probable a 
battle would soon be brought on, he had any advice 
or pian to offer upon the occasion. He replied that 
he had not. He added, thatas it was to be between 
regulars and militia the latter would be beaten. All 
who were in the house then came out, the secretary 
of war getting on his horse to go to Bladensburg, 
and the secretary of the navy going to the marine bar- 
racks close by. Commodore Barney with his sea- 
men and marines, who were still remaining in or. 
near the barracks, were ordered to push on with all 
despatch to Bladensburg, an order their anxiety 
stood cae eA The president first went to the 
barracks, inviting me to accompany him. He then 
observed that he would ride to Bladensburg, with a 
view to join the two heads of departments already 
gone there, and be of any use in his power. I pro- 
pecded on with him. Before we could reach the 
town the forces of the enemy had possession of it. 
General Winder, as it struck my eye in riding along, 
had formed the troops he marched out with chin on 
each side of the road, stretching a mile from Bladens- 
burg, in such way as ‘the few moments left him would 
aliow. But according to what particular plan they 
were drawn up, or by whose order, [cannot say. The 
president met with the secretary of rar and the secre- 
tary of state, upon the field near the front ranks. The 
former had arrived just before him. When the pre- 
sident arrived the arrangement for the battle, what- 
ever it may have been, was apparently made. It 
commenced in a very few minutes, and in not many 
more some of our pas began to break. ‘The pre- 
oo and two secretaries ai about this period retired 
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together. { joined them very shortly afterwards, and 
rode into Washington with the president. — 

It does not, at present, occur to me that I can state 
any thing further relevant to the inquiries of the com- 
mittee. I shall be ready to answer any questions it 
may think fit to propound, with a view to recall any 
explanatory or additional circumstances or facts not 
recollected above, or which I have not deemed it — 
material to state. | 


RICHARD RUSH. 
Washington city, October, 15, 1844. 


a 


‘WASHINGTON, November 3, 1844 
SIR, | 


I have had the honor to receive vour note of the 
29th of last month, requesting of me such information 
as | may possess relative to a report made early in 
June, from the war department to the president, of 
the amount of regular and militia force, and ils distri- 
bution throughout the country ; which report was sub- 
mitted by the président io the heads of departments ; 
and requesting also, that I willadd any further mat: 
ter to my former narrative which may since have oc- 
curred to my recollection, that I may deem material, 
particularly as to the part taken by the president or 
any of the members of the government, on the day of 
the battle of Bladensburg. : 

With the same reservation which I before took the 
liberty to make of the privilege of being at my option as 
to the disclosure of facts of which I may have derived 
the knowledge through any confidential medium 
whilst engaged in public duties, I have to state: 

That ata meeting which took place of the heads 
of departments, at the president’s, on the seventh of | 
June, at which I also was present, E do remember 
that a paper was read by the president, which had 
been furnished by the secretary of war, containing an 
estimate of all our land force, as well as its distribu. 


tion. A similar one was exhibited of the naval force, 
prepared by the secretary of the navy. ‘This, too, 

Was read by the president. Tremember the agere-. 
gate amount of the land iarce, but not the portions of 
it as then distributed through the respective military 
districts 5 or, at least, not that falling within district 
No. 5. ‘Che meet ing was called, and the estimate of 
pea submitted, for purposes quite distinct from the 
defence of district number 5. ‘The later object be- 
ing excluded, renders it, I presume, unnecessary 
thar should trouble the committee with any detail 
of the deliberations or resolutions that were had upon 
the ae ision. ; 

As regards the thier bineli of ing iey, 1 feel at 

Boe loss. Ls um not sure that LE do remember any 
supplemental ne ts which the committee mi: eht think 
material to be stated, relative to what took place on 
the day of te haitle. Upon this subject Lb would, 
With the most entire deference, beg leave to snegest, 
that perhaps the. most el ligible course would be fo 
me to answer (as i sl hould ever be ae to do) t 
such interrogatories as the committee might find it in 
tleir discretion or convenience to put, rather than 
leave in my own hands the choice of tepitks. J 
venture upon the freedom of the remark from the 
fear that £ may omit or Introduce matter which, in 
other eyes, might wear a different aspect of relation- 
ship to the in vestigation to what it had done m mine. 
When the president expressed his intention of going 
to Bladensburg, he observed, while on the road, that — 
one motive with him was, that as the secretary of war, 
who had just gone on, might be able to render usefal 
assistance ‘owar ds ari -angements in the field, it would 
be best that the requisi‘e sanction to it should be at 
hand, preventing thereby, ata moment so important, 
any possible embarrassment, arising from the claims 
or duties of the commanding Be neral, But when 
we reached the field we found the troops formed, 
and waiting in their stations the onset of the battle. 
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‘The British army was already in full sight, and ad- 
vancing im full march, through Bladensburg. At 
this juncture the president joined the secretary of state 
and the secretary of war. and. all approached to the 
spot where generai Winder was. Some words of 
couversation seemed to pass between the president 
and two latter. I was not near enough to over- | 
hear it. General Winder rode forward a few yards _ 
exhorting the troops to be firm. ‘The firing began 

almost immediately afterwards. Results took place 
that are known. It had been the wish of the presi- 
dent, as signified to me on the ride out, that after 
every military arrangement for the battle had been 
made on the best advice attainable, the civil func- 
tionaries should join him and retire to the rear of the 
army, with a view to any ulterior deliberations which 
events. might render necessary. I took it to be in 
conformity with this wish that the secretary of state, 
the secretary of war and himself retired at the time 
and in the manner [ have stated, and it was in pursu- - 
ance of it that f accompanied them. Whilst stillon 
the field, encompassed by part of cur troops, I think 
I understood the two secretaries to unite in opinion, 
that the mode in which they had been drawn up was 
as judicious as time and circumstances allowed. But 
of this I do not speak with confidence, as my attention 
was partly taken up in viewing, from hill to hill, the 
contending movements. "To me it appeared plain 
that entire ranks of our men in front were dispersed by 
the shock of the enemy before any order for a retreat 
was given by the commanding general. 


‘I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


RICHARD RUSH. 


‘The hon. R. M. Johnson, chairman 
of the committee of investigation. 
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Communication from the war department, including the 
orders in relation to the 10th military district, the re- 
quisition of the 4th of July, and the correspondence 

- with the governors of Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Ma- 
ryland, and with general Winder. | 


| BALTIMORE, July oth, 1844. 
SIR, 

: THE objects of the command which has been 
conferred upon me, have, consequently, since L receiv- 
ed it, occupied my serious consideration 

The utmost regular force, which it is prob able can, in 
the present state of affairs, be placed at my command, 
including the force necessary for garrisoning the se- 
veral forts, will not exceed 1000 men, and some weeks 
will necessarily elapse before the detachments from 
Virginia and Carlisle will reach my district: the 
detachments of the 36th and 38th are therefore the 
only troops that I can expect to have in the field in 
the mean time; and when those other detachments 
join, the utmost field force will be seven to eight hun- 
dred. 

In conversation with you at Washington, I under- 
stood the idea, at present entertained relative to the 
auxiliary militia force proposed for the district, to be, 
that it shall be drafted and designated, but that no 
_ part of it is to he called into the field until the hostile 
force, now in the Chesapeake, shall be reinforced to 
such an extent, as to render it probable, that a serious 
attack it contemplated. 

The enemy’s fleet has now spent more than a 
twelvemonth in the waters of the Chesapeake ; a 
during that time, has visited almost every river fall- 
ing ‘nto the bay; and must be presumed to have such 
accurate information, that whatever expedition may 
be destined to these waters will have a definitive ob. 
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ject, to the execution of which, on its arrival, it will 


proceed with the utmost promptitude and despatch. 


Should Washington, Baltimore, or Annapolis, be 
their object....what possible chance will there be of 
collecting a force, after the arrival of the enemy, to 
interpose between them and either of those places? 
‘They can proceed, without dropping anchor, to with-. 


in three hours’ rowing and marching of Baltimore; 
within less of Annapolis; and upon arriving off — 


South river, can debark, and be in Washington in a 


day anda half. This celerity of movement, on their © 


part, is not probable, owing to adverse weather and 
other causes; but if the enemy has been active while 


in our waters to acquire a knowledge of our country, — 


of which there can be no doubt, and should be favor- 


ed with weather on the arrival of reinforcements, he 


can be in Washington, Baltimore, ‘or Annapolis, in 
four days from entering the Capes. But allowing, 
liberally, for all causes of detention, he can be in ei- 


ther of those places in ten days from his arrival. 


‘W hat time will this allow us to hear of his arrival, 
to disseminate through the intricate and winding 
channels the various orders to the militia, for them 
to assemble, have their officers designated, their 
arms, accouirements, and ammunition, delivered, the 
necessary supplies provided, or for the commanding 
officer to learn the different corps and detachments 
so as to issue orders with the promptitude and cer- 
tainty so necessary in active operations? [Hf the en- 
emy’s force should be strong, which, if it come at all, 
it will be, sufficient numbers of the militia could not 
be warned and run together, even as a disorderly 
crowd, without arms, ammunition, or organization, 
before the enemy would already have given his 
blow. 


Would it not then be expedient to increase the 
gs out a 


_foree of my command, by immediately callin: 
portion of the militia; so that, by previously seleet- 
ing the best positions for defence. and inereasing, as 


a 
x 
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far as possible, the natural advantages of these posi- 
tions, the advance of the enemy might be retarded, 
his foree crippled, and time and opportunity thus 
gained for drawing together whatever other resources 
of defence might be competent to resist the enemy. 
 “Vhe small force of regulars will be incompetent to 
accomplish any material works at favorable positions 
for strengthening the defences, and to supply the va-. 
- plous vidette parties, which it will be necessary to 
station on the prominent points of the bay, to watch 
the enemy, and communicate his movements with the 
- greatest possible despatch. 
Allow me, sir, respectfully to propose that four 
thousand militia be called out without delay; I 
propose io station these in equal proportions in the 
most eligible positions, between South river and 
Washington, and in the vicinity of Baltimore. Balti- 
more could not be aided by a force stationed between 
South river and Washington, unless a force were on 
the spot to retard the advance of the enemy until it 
could arrive, and so with respect to the force at Balti- 
more, in co-operating with that intended to defend 
Washington. Hach could assist the other if of this” 
magnitude, and it appears to me that with materially 
less means actually in the field and ready for instant 
action, no hope can be entertained of opposing the 
enemy in assailing either of those places. _ 
_ I shall proceed to Annapolis to-morrow, and have 
but litle doubt that the execative of Maryland will 
 eordially co-operate in affording such means as it 
may be deemed adviseable to call for, and I beg you 
will permit me to procure this, or such other militia 
force as the president may think proper imimediaicly 
to be called out. , 

I sent an order from Washington for the detach. 
ments of the 36th and 38th to move up to the head of » 
South river, where I propose to meet them and fix up- 
on the most eligible spot for the camp intended to 
‘defend Washington. | : 


" 
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You will please therefore to direct any communica- 
tions to me, to Annapolis, which will enable me te 
make the requisite arrangements with the executive of 
Maryland at once. t ue 
; { have the honor to be, 

With great respect, 
Sir, 
| Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) | W. H. WINDER. 
Brigadier general, 
commanding tenth militay district. 


» 


Hon. John Armstrong, 
secretary of war. 


——i 


| 

UPPER MARLBOROUGH, July 16, 1844. 
SIR, ; ala 
T reached this place last evening, in my tour of 
examining the country. From what 1 have seen and 
learned, it appears to me that there cannot be found | 
a place of tolerable convenience with veference to the 
objects of defence, for an encampment, except in this 
neighbourhood. ‘Two places near bere offer many 
conveniences: the one two and a half miles on the 
Western branch, and the road to Bladensburg, which 
I have seen; the other about five miles, on the road 
to Washington and Piscataway, near the Wood. 
yard, which I shall examine to-day. The former is 
represented as unhealihy, during August and Sep- 
tember; but possesses all other requisites: the latter 
is said to be healthy, and unless there should be some. 
considerable deficiency towards the comfort and con- 
venience of a camp, [ presume will be. preferable; and 
if upon examination f shall find it eligible, IT shall 
order the 36th and 38th immediately to proceed thi- 
ther. Tam much embarrassed about the situation of 

1h 
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Annapolis: it cannot be defended against.a serious at- 
tack by land and water, without a large jorce and ma- 
ny additional works; and yet it appears to me that 
should the enemy contemplate serious operations In 
this quarter with any considerable force, it will be 
of the utmost importance to him to oceupy it. With 
the command of the water an entrenchment of 7 or 
800 yards, properly protected by batteries, renders it 
secure against any attack by land. It furnishes a 
position in every respect desirable and useful to him 
for making enterprises against any other point, and 
a safe retreat against every calamity; in short, it ap- 
pears to me to be the door to Washington, and il is 
not possible for us to shut it with our present means. 
Fort Madison, besides its exposed and defenceless 
situation, except from an approach direct by water, 
is so very unhealthy during the months of August 
and September, that it is not possible to keep a gar- 
rison init. It is provided with two 50 lb. columbiads, 
two 24 Ibrs. two {8 lbrs. one 12 and one 6 Ibrs. These 
guns will be exposed to certain capture if they are left 
there, and will be turned against the town and fort 
Severn, with decisive effect, unless we can find the 
means of making a subsiantial defence of the place. 

It appears to me that these guns should be remoy- 
ed and the post mined ready to be blown up when- 
ever an attack of the town may be contemplated. I 
cannot, however, but again remark the importance of 
the place to the enemy, in every point of view, ren- 
ders itof the last importance to be defended, if the 
means can be obtained. But a considerable force 
ought to be instantly sent there to prepare the works 
necessary to give a chance of successful defence. On 
my arrival here last evening, I learned that an ex- 
press had passed through this place to the governor 
of Maryland ; who stated that he was the bearer of 
information, that two 74’s with a number of small 
vessels had made ‘their appearance near the month of 
the Potomac. It is of importance that L obtain the 


y 
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earliest intelligence, if this be true, and I beg if you 
have any intelligence worthy of attention that you would 
communicate it tome here without delay. By the re- 
turn of the express to Point Look-out, I shall write 
to the person employed there to give intelligence, and — 
direct him to transmit me by express intelligence of 
all the movements of the enemy. I shall also estab-— 
lish express lines fom all the prominent points of ob- 
servation on the bay, unless these may be already es- 
tablished, of which T beg you to inform me. The 
governor and council of Maryland have taken steps 
immediaiely to comply with the requisition of the 
general government; but I fear, from my recent ex- 
perience, it will be in vain to look for any efficient aid 
upon a sudden call upon the militia. 
(Signed) W, H. WINDER, 
Brig. Gen. com’ g. 10th M. D. 


Hon. John Armstrong, secretary of war, 
| ena ee 


NOTTINGHAM, July 47, 4844. 
SIR, 


We have information deemed credible here, 
that the enemy are advancing up this river in consi- 
derable force. * . | 

i have called the detachment of regulars to this 
place, who will be here to-morrow. The alarm is 
golag out to assemble what militia force can be col- 
lected; and I take the liberty of suggesting the pro- 
priety of sending to this point, with the utmost ex- 
pedition, the marine corps and all the militia force 
that can be procured from the district. 

Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Wa. H. WINDER, 

Brig. gen. com’g. 10th AL. D, 


Hon. Secretary of war. 
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1h ANNAPOLIS, July 20, 1814. 


gir, | | 
Your letter ef the 47th reached me on the 48th. 
The enemy proceeded no further up the Patuxent 
than Hunting creek, where he landed and committed 
some depredations in Calvert county. He has since. 
‘returned down the river, leaving us in doubt where he. 
will next appear. Tin consequence halted the three 
companies of city volunteers at the Woodyard, and 
the detachments of the 36th and 88th at Upper Marl- 
borough, until some further indication shail be made 
by the enemy. | | 
[have seized this moment to preeeed to this place 
to arrange the calling the Maryland militia demand- 
ed by the requisition of the 4th instant. "This will 
be immediately attended to by the governor of this 
state. I have deemed ‘it adviseable to call for the 
highest number directed by the president, supposing 
that by this means we might possibly get the lowest. 

T shall immediately proceed to Baltimore to see 
and understand the means of defence there, to make 
the necessary arrangements and orders. L shall leave 
this to-morrow. afternoon or next day morning at 
farthest (unless some movement of the cnemy ren- 
ders it unecessary) and proceed to the country. be- 
tween Potomac and Patuxent. | 


I am, very respectfully, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wa. H. WINDER, 
: Brie. gen. come. 101A A, 2D. 
S:é 5 


Hon. General John Armstrong, 
Secretary of War. 


N.B. The governor informs me that it will not 
be in his power to supply the arms, camp equipage, 
&c. to the quota. The requisition already made and 
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expected for local defence have exhausted the state 
arsenal. | | 

I have delayed dismantling fort Madison only be- 
cause it will excite greater sensation and clamor, and 
by that means proclaim to the enemy, that it was not 
to be or could net be defended, and thus invite him 
to take possession of it. It would be impossible to 
dismantle it without making it public, and £ have 
deemed it more expedient to risk the loss of the. 
guns there, than by removing them, invite the enemy — 
to take the place, which be may pessibly abstain . 
from while he supposes the place will be defended. 


(Signed) eG | W. H.W. 


UPPER MARLBOROUGH, July 23, 1814. 
SIR, 


L avail myself of a suspension of the enemy’s 
movements to proceed to Annapolis and Baltamore, to 
attend to the militia calls on Maryland. I returned — 
here yesterday at 2 o’clock. ‘The governor has is- 
sued orders for calling out three thousand of, the. 
drafis, under the requisition of the 4th of July, and, 
at my suggestion, has appointed Bladensburg as the 
place of rendezvous. I preferred this place because 
it was near the proposed line of defence and con- 
tiguous to the supplies which Washington can afford. 
Tt will be necessary that arms, ammunition, accoutre- 
ments, tents and camp equipage, be deposited there 
for them. TI have no knowledge where these articles 
are in store, nearest that point, ner under whose 
charge they are. I mast pray you give the necessa- 
ry orders for having the requisite deposits made at 
that place. I have notified the contractor. 
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The 2,000 militia called from general Smith’s 
division and who are to rendezvous near Baltimore, 
will, L believe, need no supplies but provision and 
ammunition from the United States. Upon these 
points I have taken orders. I fear some time will 
elapse before either of these requisitions can be com- 
phed with, in having the men assembled, especially 
_ the former, the draft being yet to be made. Major 
Marsteller, if not too much occupied at Washington, 
ought to be with me in the field ; but his duties will 
call him probably to somany different poinis that it ap- 
pears to me he will require an assistant. The enemy’s 
force is divided between the Potomac and Patuxent, 
‘Fhe accounts which ought most to be credited give 
500 as having landed from the Patuxent squadron, 
and from 1,000 to 1,500 from the Potomac squadron, 
and although, from repeated experience, we are for- 
bid to rely on this intelligence, yet, as itis the only 
direct intelligence we have, and comes from respecta- 
ble people having had opportunities of observation, it 
cannot be wholly disregarded. I shall therefore, for 
the present, still retain the city volunteers and keep 
them and the regulars in a post of observation and 
readiness. I shall myself proceed nearer the enemy 
for the pnrpose of better information and observation, 

As I do not know whether only the quota of ihe 
district militia is to be drafted and placed at my dis- 
posal, or whether, on occasion, they are all considered 
as liable to requisition, I would thank you for informa- 
tion on thet subject. As that part of the Pennsylva- 
nia militia, assigned for my district, are remote and 
could not be called out upon emergency, might it not 
be expedient to draw from remotest points, leaving 
that portion of the militia nearest the probable scene 
of action to be called out on the spur of the occasion? 
A deserter from the British, whose examination T 
have seen, says they talk of attacking Annapolis. If 
they know their own interest and oar weakness, if 


yea ca 


fact incapacity, to defend that point, they certainly 
will possess it. | roe : 
I have the honor to be, 

With very great respect, . 

Sir, your obedient servant, Gort 

W.H. WINDER,  _ 

Brig. gen. com’g. 10th M. D. 


Hon. John Armstrong, 

— secretary of wur. 

4 

| WOODYARD, July 23d, 1814. 

SIR, ° 
Since T wrote you this morning, L have, under 

all circumstances, deemed it expedient to direct cap- 
fain Davidson to return to Washington with his de- 
tachment of volunteers. | 

he facility with which they can turn out and pro-— 
ceed to any point, renders them nearly as effective as 
if acinally kept in the field; and the importance to. 
them individually of attending to their private afiairs, 
decides me, even in the doubt of the enemy's proba- 
ble movements, to give this order. eae 
_ I take the liberty of suggesting, apon the informa- 
tion of capt. Doughty, that the rifles they have are 
very defective for service ; and it would be useful, 
especially at the preseat moment, if they could be 
supplied with better. Capt. Burch’s artillery are 
aiso wiluout swords. Whether both those articles 
are supplied to the militia of the district by the gov- 
ernment, | know not; but if they are and can be, the — 
provable demand for the services of the militia of the 
district, and their mmportance in the scale of our 
force, would render it desirable they should be sup- 
plied. 

i beg leave also to suggest, upon the information 
ei the commanding officers of companies, that if the 
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tents and camp equipage were respectively left under, 
their charge, it would enable them to march, whes 
called upon, with much greater pr omptitude. » 


I have the honor to be, 
With very great respect, 
SIL, | 
Your obedient fae 


WM. H. WINDER, 
Brig, Gen. comm’es 10th old. D. se 


Hon. Jolin Ar mstrong. Secretary of War, 
Washing ston » City 


Gnemeh ¢ Gian = 


WARSURTON, near Fort Washington, 
3 duly 25th, 1844. 
SIR, : | 

rom the inclesed representation of lieutenant 
- Edwards, and my own observation in confirmation 
thereof, fort Washington is in several respects in- 
complete in iis state of preparation for defence. Lf 
the 18 pound columbiads are not mounted even in 
the block-house, ammunition ought to be sent down 
for them and the 18 pounders on the water battery. 
Lieut. Edwards will send a requisition for the quan- 
tity and kind of ammunition necessary. Can colonel 
Wadsworth, or the proper department at Washing- 
ton, have the platform enlarged? which will be ne- 
cessary to render the battery of the fort effectual. 

LE shall proceed down as far as Port Tobacco to- 
day. 
Ae Lam with very great respect, 

Sir, 
- Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) WM. H. WINDER, 
Brig. Gen. comm’g 10th M. D. 


Fion. bel Armstrong, Secretary of War, 
Washington City. 
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* Report of Lieutenant Edwards. 


FORT WASHINGTON, July 25, 48414. 
SIR, | i 
I deem it my duty to report to you the defence- 
less situation of this post. "The necessity of mount- 
ing heavy artillery in the block house, is apparent to 
every military character, who is acquainted with the — 
Sround adjacent to the works. Tt is true a few eigh-_ 
teen pound columbiads have been sent here, but there — 
are no means to enable us to mount them: we are _ 
destitute of a gin and tackle. The width of the plat-_ 
form in the fort is another subject upon which frequent. 
representations (I understand) were made to general 
Bloomfield, but without effect. "Che depth of plat- 
forms for heavy pieces is generally from three to four 
toises, but seldom less than three. The width of this 
is but fourteen feet, very little more than two toises : 
at the first discharge of our heavy guns, [ have known 
them to recoil to the burtoirs. When they are heat- — 
ed they would undoubtedly run over it, and thus be | 
rendered useless for a time, 

On the water battery there are mounted five excel- 
lent long eighteen pounders (ship guns) but there is — 
not a pound of ammunition for them. In case of an 
attack by water, the utillity of these suns would soon — 
be discovered. In defending ourselves against mari- 
time attacks, it is of the first importance to have a bat- 
tery near the level of the water, so as to strike the 
hull ef the ship in a horizontal line 3 for the chance of 
hitling the objeet is much greater than when firing 
from an elevation; when it is only an intersection of — 
the line of fire by the line of the surface that the 
ball can strike a ship’s hull. In the first case the gun- 
ner has only to move his piece horizontally; in the 
other he must combine his direction with those of his 
elevation and the progress of the ship. | 

Some of the sun carriages in the fort are in bad 
order, but not so much so as to render them unser- 
viceable. You will perceive by this morning’s report, 


aoe ee ee ae 


which L enclose, what is the strength of my fo 


SERN 
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shat 


those reported sick are invalids ; those on extra du- 
ty, are men employed in the bake-house, garden, &c. 
and who are from bodily defects incapable of guard 
duty, but would be serviceable in an action. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
(Signed) JAMES L. EDWARDS, 
Lt. com’g. fort Washingion. 


Colonel Wadsworth’s Report. 


A couple of hands were ordered from Greenleaf’s 
point, on Monday, to execute the necessary repalrs 
of the gun carriages at fort Washington. The plal- 
form is undoubtedly too narrow as well as the para- 
pet, but L think lieutenant Kdwards is mistaken in 
representing it to be but 14 feet. It was direcied to 
be made 20 or 22 feet, if 1 do not misrecollect. The 
disadvantage of too narrow a platform may be obvi- 
ated, with no great difficulty, by checking the recoil of 
the piece by means of an elastic handspike introduced 
between the spokes of the wheels to pre vent them from 
turning. The defect of an insufficient parapet is not so 
easily obviated. It would be adviseable [ think, ai a 
prover time, to make a new wall in front, 45 or 12 
feet in advance of the present, which would give suf- 
ficient extent, as well for the platform as parapet, 
without disturbing the magazine, &c. The whole 
original design was bad, and it is therefore impossible 


“to make a perfect work of it by any. alterations. 


990 rounds of shot and cartridges for 1% lbrs, can be 


sent downif thought proper. 1 directed some grape 


shot for the 18 pound columbiads to be prepared long 
azo. A tackle and fall, to mount those guns in the 
block-house, will be provided. Peo: | 
Captair Marstellar, whom I have just seen, in- 
forms me there wasa good tackle and fall at fort 
Washington when he left there. He says the plat. 
form was made above 20 feet wide. | 
(Signed) DD. WADSWORTH. 
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PORT TOBACCO, July 26, 1814. 
STR, 


From the uniform train of information veuteelinty 
the enemy are descending both the Potomac and the 
Patuxent. IT cannot, however , rely implicitly on the 
intelligence... I expect more certain intelligence this 
morning. LT expect the enemy will move up the bay 
next, and I shall not be surprised to find Annapolis 
his object, which, I fear, would fall before 500 men. 
As soon as I am certain of the movements of the ene- 
my, £ shali return to Marlborough and thence as cir- 
cumstances may require. 

What prospect of the cavalry from Garlisle: and 
the detachmentfrom Virginia? I have received intel- 
ligence of neither. 


Tam, very respectfully, 
‘sir, your obedient servant, 
WM. H. WINDER, : 
Brig. gen. commanding 10th M.D. 


| Hon. John Armstrong, 
secretary of war. 


PISCATAWAY, July 27th, 1844. 
» SIR, 

I returned to this place from Port 'Tobacco this 
morning. 

One of the enemy’s frigates, the Loire, it is 5 aaids 
passed through the kettle-bottoms, but returned, the 
day before yesterday, to Clement’s bay, where two 
4’s stillremain. [ have not obtained information 
where the remainder of the fleet are. If there are 
any of their vessels in the Patuxent, they are at. or 
near the mouth of the river. I expect to hear of them - 
next up the bay. I shall go on immediately to Marl- 
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borough, where, or near it, I shall remain until the 
movements of the enemy may call me away. 

Gen. Stuart has a very considerable force at or 
near Cedar-point; col. Beall has his regiment and 
a troop of cavalry at Port Tobacco; and col. Bowie 
with his regiment is at Nottingham; the regulars 
under my command are at Marlborough, between the 
enemy and any possible approach to Washington. 
The governor is exerting himself to collect a force at 
Annapolis. 

1 have employed myself without intermission in 
examining the country, and have acquired a know- 
ledge of its topography, which will be extremely use- 
ful to me. 

I should have proceeded lower down had the en: 
emy’s force up the rivers Potomac or Patuxent... 

_ but the retrogade movements on both the rivers in- 
duces me to suppose they will proceed to some other 

. point, and I return to Marlborough, to be ready when- 
ever he may appear. 

I have heard nothing as yet of the dragoons from — 
Carlisle, or the detachments of infantry from Virgi- 
nia, Are there not enough recruits of the 36th and 
38th, to form a company “each? If either have 50 

men, would it not be adviseable to organize and order 


7 them to join? - 


This will be delivered you by major Stuart, who 
goes by the way of Washington, will join me at 
Marlborough, and take any commands you may have 
for me. 
I am, with very great respect, 


Mite? ; 
mi Your obedient servant, 
(Sigved) WM. H. WINDER, - 
Brig. Gen. comm’s 10th M. D. 


Hon. John Armstrong, Secretary of War, 
Washington City. 
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: _ PISCATAWAY, July 27th, 1814. 
Sih, : 3 Ey 

In the third paragraph of my letter just finished, 
and which will accompany this, [ have used general 


expressions relative to the force, in order that, should 
it be deemed adviseable to use any information I have 


communicated to tranquillize the morbid sensibility 
of the people of the district, no injurious disclosure 
may. be made....and 1 add a more specific account of 
the force in a separate letter for your information. 
Gen. Stuart states his force at 800; col. Beall has 
300 to 350, and 40 dragoons; col. Bowie has, I pre- 
sume, 300. The governor has been, in vain, endea- 
voring to assemble the neighboring militia at Anna- 
polis; he had called on Frederick county, and some 
militia were coming in from thence, when I last was 


at Annapolis. Ali this force is, however, called out 
by the authority of the state laws, and is not under 
my command. But they do and will co-operate to- 


ward the general defence. 
Tam, &c. &c. 


WM. H. WINDER, 
a Brig. Gen, 


Hon. J. Armstrong, Secretary of War. 
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PORT TOBACCO, August 4, 1844. 
SIR, 


I learn this morning, in a manner which leaves 


me no doubt of the fact, that the enemy have retired _ 
down near to the mouth of the river, if he has not left _ 


it, with all his ships. A rumor, not so well authen- 
ticated, but very probable, states the force in the Pa- 
tuxent to be increased and ascending that river. 


I have halted the detachment under lieut. colonel 
Scott, at Piscataway, where they will wait until some: 


* 
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ascertained movement of the enemy shall render it. 


necessary for them to move to some other point. 
I shall see gen. Stuart, of the militia, this morn- 


ing, and then be able to speak more decidedly. 


I am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 


WM. H. WINDER, 


Brig. Gen. comm’. 


fon J. Armstrong, Secretary of War. 


BALTIMORE, August 13, 1844. 


- _In consequence of the two regiments which were 
drafted from general Smith’s division, under the re- 


— quisition of April last, being accepted as part of the 


quota of Maryland, under the requisition of the 4th 
of July last, of the impracticability, besides impro- 


priety of calling any portion of those drafted from 
the eastern shore, and the necessity of leaving all 


the men immediately upon the bay and low down 
upon the rivers for local defence on the western shore, 
the remaining portion of the Maryland drafis to be 
assembled al Bladensburgh, instead of being three 
thousand will not much exceed as many hundred. I 
shall require the governor to order out all the drafts 
that can possibly be spared from the three lower bri- 
gades on the western shores but since the whole num- 


ber drafted on the peeieen shore, exclusive of those 
‘drawn from general Smith’s division, do not amount 


to fifteen hundred, I apprehend that after all shall be 
assembled, under this second order from the go- 
vernor of Maryland, they will not exceed one thon- 
sand men. ‘The most convenient and immediate re- 


source to supply this deficiency, which occurs to me, 


will be to take the militia drawn out under the state 
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authority and now assembled at Annapolis, to the 
amount of one thousand men, into the service of the 
United States, and to call on the governor of Penn- 
sylvania for one regiment. ‘This would make the 
militia force (independeut of the two regiments near 
this place) under my command between two and three 
thousand men, and would complete the views of the 
president in the order communicated to me by you, 
to call for not more than three nor less than two 
thousand over and above the two regiments here. 

_ The objects for which the militia were called to An- 
napolis were such as to make it proper that the force 
should be under the direction of the commander of 
the 40th military district. Some force ought and 
must be kept at Annapolis, and if it should be deem- 
ed proper to authorize me to accept them, T should 
leave them there until some necessity occurred requir- 
ing them elsewhere; and the trouble and expense of 
advancing a detachment there would be avoided. 

‘hese men are only called out for sixty days, 
which may perhaps be long enough, and will, at all 
events, afford sufficient time to ascertain whether a 
further force will be necessary. They are alrea- 
dy in the field, equipped in all respects and or- 
ganized. A saving of their equipments will be 
eained by the United States, and all the time and 
trouble of calling a force in their place. 

Tshall proceed for Bladensburg and Washington 
to-morrow or the day following. | 

1 have the honor to be, 
With great respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


W. H. WINDER, 
Brig. gen. com’s. 10th M. D. 


Hon. J. Armstrong, secretary of ware 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, August 22, 4844. 


DEAR GENERAL, 


Your letter of the 24st is received. 

Of the force in the Potomac we do not know as 
much as we ought. Their fleet is said to consist of 
six frigates, one of which had got aground on the 
ketle bottoms. ‘Whey have on board some troops or 
marmes which had been previously encamped on St. 
Greorge’s island. General Parker is observing them 

on the Virginia side of the river, at the head of a 


_smail brigade of militia, about fourteen or fifteen hun. 


_ dred. 

Enclosed is a letter from general Douglass, of Lou- 
don. I have ordered him to come on directly with- 
out seeking a rendezvous with general Hungerford. 
A. detachment of the 12th infantry (recruits) arrived 
here yesterday. They shall be armed, equipped 

_ and marched to the Woodyard this morning. The 
Baltimore brigade will be at Bladensburg to-day. 
Would it not be well to throw Barney’s seamen (600) 
and some other troops on the right of N ottingham ? 


A demonstration which shall menace the rear of the 


enemy and their communication with the shipping, 
will, if it does not actually stop, at least very much 
retard their progress. | 


I am, sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, — ; 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


Brigadier general Winder, 
Long Old Fields, Prince Georges, Mi. 


pa a. en 
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aby of a letier from g sane Winder to they: secre- 
| fey. of wear, dated.) 


"WASHING GTON CITY, August 1951 1914. 
Sik, 4 | oe ~ 


I beg leave to sugcest, ae eh you, for the con- 


sideration of the president the: following propo- 


silions: 


Would it be expe dient under the direction of the . 
navy department, to have vessels ready to be sunk i in 


the Potomac, at fort Washington, or other proper 
point, at a moments warning, to obstruct the never 
tion ? 

Would it not be proper to put all the ‘Beate which 


can be propelled by oars, that are at this place, under — 


the controul of the navy department, at fort Wash- 
ington, to transport troops across the river from either 
side as circumstances may require ? 


Would it not be expedient, in our present « iteciiuies 


condition for military force, to put the marine corps 


‘into service, or at all events to cause them to be ready 


' to reinforce fort Washington al a nroments notice, Or 
to be applied, as circumstances require, to any point : 


of defence? 


Krom the great and overwhelming Rocce of the ce: 


my on w ater, it is no longer useful to keep the flotilla 
armed in the Patuxent; “might not that force be ap- 
plied to some stationary point of defence on land, or 
‘be subjected in some way to co-operate in the generai 


arrangements: which the UO CE it of the districs . 


may make? 
Serious difficulties have already a arisen from col- 


lision in the Patapsco with the command of fort — 
M‘Henry and the flotilla, in performing the duty of - 


guard and look-out, the flotilla boat having stopped 


and kept 1 in custody all night the look-out boat of the 
fort ad 


W ould it he adviseable for the commander of the ie 


district, or any other public authority, to make an 2)- 


3 
et 
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| Hon. Secretary of War. 
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peal to the patriotism of the country at the present 
moment for volunteers, without regard to their legal 
_ obligations as miliiia men? A large force very use- 


ful might be obtained, probably in this way, which 


would cost only provision and ammunition. In fine, 


wouid it not be adviseable, without regard to forms too 


_ slow for the emergency, to invite and call in every © 
man that cau be found? This is, perhaps, more ex- 


pedient, because I have received official information 


that the Pennsylvania militia are not in a state to be 
called out legally; the former law having expired 
the dst of July, and the law of last session not tak- 


ing effect as to organization till October next. Ttake 


this occasion to state that L have called for the militia 
of the district of Columbia, en masse; for general 


Wesi’s brigade in Prince George’s county, and gene- 
ral Williams, of Anne Arundel, also en masse, and 


the Baltimore brigades also en masse. I shall for- 


ward by expresses immediately, demands for 500 men 
each from all the brigades on the western shore of 
Maryland and the ceunties which border the Potomac 
onthe Virginia side. General Hungerford, North- 
ern Neck, has a force in the field which I have called 
on him to march without delay to this place. The re- 


sult of all these operations will be certainly slow and 


extremely doubtful as to the extent of force produced. 


| Most respectfully, — 
(Signed) W.H. WINDER, 
oe) Brig. gen. com’g. 10th M. D. 


op 


| WASHINGTON, August 24, 1814. 


officers and the appeals to the people to turn out is 


: likely to produce in haste an uncertain force in its 


ru Dip j 


The calls which have been made upon the militia - 
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amount and armament; probably very considerable 
in numbers. I beg leave, therefore, to suggest the 
“propriety of augmenting the quantity of arms imme- 
diately at this place or its vicinity ; perhaps Foxall’s 


works would be a good and safe depot and sufficient- 


ly convenient. They can be drawn by immediate 


exertions in sufficient time. All the flints that the ut- 


most efforts can produce, ought to be collected here 


\ # 
4 


without delay. gee. 

i 1: Sees Tam, &c. &e. A 
3  W.H. WINDER, — ‘ 
Hon. J. Armstrong, Secretary of war.) >. 


= 


HEAD-QUARTERS, COMB’S, _ 
| Near the Eastern-branch bridge, 
Le Wednesday morning, 24th of August, 1844. 
‘T have found it necessary to establish my head- 
quarters here, the most advanced position convenient 
{0 the troops, and nearest information. I shall re- 


main stationary as much as possible, that I may be — 
the more readily found, to issue orders, and collect 
together the various detachments of militia, and give 


them as rapid a consolidation and organization as 
possible. | | | | | 
| With great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
WM. H. WINDER, 
| | Brig. Gen. comm’g 10th M.D. 
Hon. Secretary of War. : 


P. S.—The news up the river is very threatening. 
Barney’s or some other force should occupy the bat. 


ievies at Greenleaf’s point and navy-yard. I should 


be glad of the assistance of counse! from yourself and 


ily er: 
BN 
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the government. If more convenient, should make 


ts 


an exertion to go to you the first opportunity. hs 
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_NOTE.—The following memorandum was endor- 
sed on the back of the foregoing letter, in the hand- 


writing of secretary Armstrong: ~ 


Cr e 
e 


__ * Went to gen. Winders; found there the presi- 
dent; Mr. Monroe had also been there, but had set. 
out to Biadensburg, to arrange the ‘troops, and give- 
them an order of batile, as E understood; saw no- 
necessity for ordering Barney to Greenleaf’s point or 
havy-yard. Advised the commodore to join the. 


army at Biadensburg, and ordered Minor’s regiment 


to that place. Advised gen. Winder to leave Bar-_ 
ney and the Baltimore brigade upon the enemy’s 


rear and right flank, while he put himself in front 
with all the rest of his force. Repeated this idea in. 
_ my letter to him of the 22d.” nt | 


\ 


SIR, 


assemble there were but about 4,700 in the field, from 


thirteen to fourteen hundred under general Stansbu- 
ry near this place, and about two hundred and fifty at 
Bladensburg, under lieut. col. Kramers the slow. 


progress of draft, and the imperfect organization, with 
the ineffectivenese of the laws to compel them te turn 
out, rendered it impossible toe have procured more. 
» The militia of this state, and of the contiguous parts 
of Virginia and Pennsylvania, were called on en 
masse, but the former militia law of Pennsylvania 
had expired the first of June or July, and the one 
_ adopted in its place is not to take effect in organizing 
the militia before October. No aid therefore has 


been received from that state. 


After all the force that could be put at my disposal 
in that short lime, and making such dispositions as I 
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© BALTIMORE, August 27,4814. 


When the enemy arrived at the mouth of Poto- 
: 4 eEo 8 e ‘ 5 oe ; ; 4 e 
mac, of all the militia which I had been authorized to. 
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deemed best caleulated to present the most respecta- 
ble force at whatever point the enemy might strike, 
1 was enabled, by the most active and harrassing | 
movements of the troops, to interpose before the ene- 
my at Bladensburg, about five thousand men, includ. 
ing three hundred and fifty regulars and commodore — 


Barney’s command. Much the largest portion of 
this force arrived on the ground when the enemy 
were in sight, and were disposed to support in the © 


best manner the position which general Stansbury. 
had taken. They had barely reached the ground 


before the action commenced, which was about one — 
o’clock, P. M. of the 24th instant, and continued 


about an hour. cs 
‘The contest was not as obstinately maintained as_ 
could have been desired, but was by parts. of the 
troops sustained with great spirit and with prodigt- 
ous effect, and had the whole of our force been equal- 
ly firm, Lam induced to believe that the enemy would 
have been repulsed notwithstanding all the disad- 
vantages under which we fought. The artillery from 
Baltimore, supporied by major Pinkney’s rifle batta- 
lion and a part of captain Doughty’s from the navy 
yard, were in advance to command the pass of the 
bridge at Bladensburg, and played upon the enemy, 
as [ have since learned, with very destructive effect; 
but the rifle troops were obliged after some time to 
retire and of course artillery. Superior numbers, 
however, rushed upon them and made their retreat 
necessary, not however without great loss on the part 
of the enemy. Major Pinkney received a severe 
wound in his right arm, after he had retired to the 
left flank of Stansbury’s brigade. The right and 
centre of Stansbury’s brigade, consisting of heufenant | 
colonel Ragan’s and Shuiez’s regiments, generally. 
gave way very soon afterwards, with the exception 
of about forty rallied by colonel Ragan, afier haying 
lost his horse and a whole or a part of captain Prow- 
er’s company, both of whom general Stansbury re- 
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presents to have made, even thus deserted, a gallant 
stand. The fall which lieutenant colonel Ragan re- 
ceived from his horse, together with his great efforts 
to sustain his position, rendered him unable to follow 
the retreat; we have, therefore, to lament that this 
gallant and excellent officer has been taken prisoner : 
he has, however, been paroled, and L met him here ~ 
recovering from the bruises occasioned by his fall. 
The loss of his services at this moment is serious. | 
The 5th Baltimore regiment under lieutenant colonel 
Sterret, being the left of brigadier general Stansbu- j 
. ry’s brigade, still, however, stood their ground, and 4 
except jor a moment, when part of them recoiled a . 
few steps, remained firm and stood until ordered to 
retreat with a view to prevent them from being out 
flanked. . | | 
__ The reserve under brigadier general Smith, of the. 
district of Columbia, with the militia of the city and 
Georgetown, with the regulars and some detach- 
ments of Maryland militia, flanked on their right by 
commodore Barney and his brave fellows, and lieu- 
tenant colonel Beall, still were to the right on the q 
bill and maintained the contest for some time with a 
great effect. hoe Foye ee a 
It is not with me to report the conduct of commo- q 
dore Barney and his command, nor can f speak from vin 
| 


observation, being too remote; but the concurrent 
testimony of all who did observe them, dees them 
the highest justice for their brave resistance, and the 
destructive effect they produced on the enemy. Com- ' 
modore Barney, after having lost his horse, took post 4 
near one of his guns, and there unfortunately receiv- 
ed a severe wound in the thigh, and he also fell into 
_the hands of the enemy. : 
Captain Miller, of marines, was wounded in the 
arm fighting bravely; from the best intelligence there 
remains but little doubt that the enemy lost at least 
four hundred killed and wounded, and of these a 


very unusual portion killed. Our loss cannot, 1 think. 
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be estimated at more than from thirty to forty killed, 
and fifty or sixty wounded. he aad 


You will readily understand that it is impossible — 


for me to speak minutely of the merit or demerit of 


particular troops so little known to me from their — 
recent and hasty assemblage. My subsequent move-— 
ments, for the purpose of preserving as much of my 


force as possible, gaining reinforcements and protect- 
ing this place, you already know. bey | 
| Tam, with very great respect, 
Sir, your obedient servant, — 


Wu. H. WINDER, 
Brig. gen. com’g. 10th M. P. 


P.S. We have to lament that captain Sterret, 
of the 5th Baltimore regiment, has also been wound. 


ed, but is doing well; other officers no doubt deserve — 


notice, but Lam as yet unable to particularize. 


Hon. J. Armstrong, secretary of war. 
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oe. and letters from the Secretary of War to ge- 4 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, ssi 
Adj. and Insp. Gen. Office, ) 
hn QE OLAS uly, 18414. 


GENERAL ORDERS. le 

"The state of Maryland, the district of Columbia, 

and that part of Virginia lying between the Rappa- 

-hannock and Potomac rivers, will constitute a separate 

_ mnilitary district (No. 40) under the command of brig. 
“gen. Winder. © | 

By order, 


JNO. R. BELL, 
Asst. Insp. Gen. 


a Re 


ae WAR DEPARTMENT, July 2d, 181%. a 
ML ee | Ne | 
Your letters of the 30th instant, have been re- 
ceived. ‘3 a 
--Inclosed is an order constituting a new military 
_ district, and assigning you to the command thereof, 
- . Major Stewart has permission to serve in your staff. 


Ps i 


It would be desirable to see you here as soon as it 
may be convenient for you to come. 
j I am, very respectfully, | 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, | 
| JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Brig. Gen. Wn. H. Winder, - wie 
Baltimore. 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, July 48th, 1844. 
SIR, | 3 

{n addition to my circular letter of the 4th inst. 
which subjects to your call the quota of Maryland 
militia, you are also authorized to draw from that of 
Virginia 2000 men, and from the quota of Pennsyl- 
vania 5000. The whole of the militia of the district 


of Columbia, amounting to about 2000, is kept in a _ 


disposable state, and subject to your orders. 
Vote.—The detached militia of Maryland amount- 
ed to 6000. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


Brig. Gen. Winder. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, July 28, 1814. 


SIR, 


I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letters of the 25th and 27th instant. 
- Lieut. Edwards’s representation is referred to col. 
Wadsworth, with orders to supply what may be 
wanting at fort Washington. Lieut. colonel Lavall 
siates that he is waiting the arrival of horses. The 


detachment of the 40th is in march, and the recruits. 
of the 36th and 38th ordered to join their corps, 


Whey I fear are very few. | 
T am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


Brig. Gen. Winder, comm’sg 40th M. D. 
17 
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WAR DEPARTMENT, August 49th, 1814. 
SIR, Ae Ne 
Your letter of this date has been received, and 

submitted to the president. On the two first subjects, 
you are referred to the navy department. The ma- 
rines are ordered to move. Orders have been given 
to commodore Barney. © i. 

You will adjust with the secretary of the navy what 
relates to guard and vidette duty at Baltimore. 
_ The call you propose making on volunteers is ap- 
proved. It will be so worded as to guard against in- 
terfering with the legal draft, and putting it in the 
electing of the militia to fulfil or not to fulfil their 
public engagements. 

The calls you have actually made are also ap- 
proved. 

Tam, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 

| JOHN ARMSTRONG. 
Brig. Gen. Winder. 


a= 


WAR DEPARTMENT, Aug. 19, 1844. 
SIR. 

_If the enemy’s movements indicate an attack on 
this place, means should be taken to drive off all 
_ horses and cattle, and remove all supplies of forage, 
_ &c. on their route; a moment is not to be lost in 
doing both. For this purpose, the whole of your 
cavalry may be pushed into the neighborhood of the 
enemy without delay. 

Colonel M’Lean could be usefully employed with 
them. Lavall will be at Montgomery court-house to- 


day: he has with him 130 mounted dragoons, under 


excellent officers. 
Lam, sir, very respectfully, 

Your ob’t servant, 

ate JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

Brig. Gen. Winder. 


ns 
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Correspondence with the Governors of Pennsylvania, 
| Maryland and Virginia. 


Circular to the governors of states. 


7 WAR DEPARTMENT, July 4, 1844, _ 
SIR, i a 
The late pacification in Europe offers to the ene- _ 
my alarge disposable force, both naval and military, — 
and with it the means of giving to the war here, a 
character of new and increased activity and extent. 

Without knowing with certainty, that such will be 
its application, and still less that any particular 
point or points will become objects of attack, the pre- 
sident has deemed it adviseable, as a measure of pre- 
caution, to strengthen ourselves on the line of the At- 
lantic, and (as the principal means of doing this will 
be found in the militia) to invite the executives of cer- 
tain states to organize and hold in readiness for im- 
mediate service, a corps of 93,500 men, under the 
laws of the 28th of February, 1795, and 48th of April, 
48414. | 

The inclosed detail will show your excellency 
what, under this requisition, will be the quota. of 

As far as volunteer uniform companies 
can be found, they will he preferred. 

The expediency of regarding (as well in the desig- 
nations of the militia as of their places of rendezvous) 
the points, the importance or exposure of which will 
be most likely to attract the views of the enemy, 
need but be suggested. 

A report of the organization of your quota, when 
completed, and of its place or places of rendezvous, 
will be acceptable. 

I have the honor to be, 
With very great respect, 
Your excellency’s most obedient, 
And very humble servant, 
His excellency the governor of 


N. 
; 
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SECRETARY’S OFFICE, July 14, 1844. 
Sik, | 
In the absence of the governor, I deem it my du- 
ty to inform you that your communication containing 
a requisition for a detachment of 14,000 Pennsylva- 
nia militia, came to the oifice this morning and was 
immediately forwarded by express to the governor, af 


Selin’s Grove. Be assured the requisition will be 


met with all the prompiness the circumstances possi- 


bly will permit. gee 


With high considerations of respect, 
Jam, sir, 
~ Your obedient servant, — 
N. B. BOILEAU, 
.. Secretary. 
John Armstrong, esqr. secretary of war. — ah 


all 


SECRETARY’S OFFICE, July 25, 1844. 
SIR, ’ 
| The governor has directed me to inclose to 
you copies of general orders issued by him in com- 
pliance with a late requisition for a military force 


from Pennsylvania, by the president, communicated 


by yours under date of the 4th inst. He has not, as 
you will perceive, designated places of rendezvous : 
he thinks it will be in time to do so in subsequent 
orders, which must issue before the troops can march: 
the threatened point of attack by the enemy will, it 
is probable, then be better ascertained, and a more 
prudent selection of place can be made. ‘he repeal 
of our militia law of 1807, and its several supple- 
ments, on the 1st of August next; the disannulling 
of all militia commissions on that day, by a new law 
of the last session, granted under the old law, except 
the commissions of such officers as may then be in 
actual service; the ordering by the new law; the 
holding of elections of officers by the militia, after 


the said 1st of August; the notice of election; re- 
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turns to be made; and the protracting to the 4th 
Monday of October next the classification of the mi- 
_titias causes an almost total disorganization of our 
militia system, between the 1st of August and the 
4th of October, and presents difficulties, in yielding 
pertect compliance with the requisition of the presi- 
dent, insurmountable. It is hoped, however, that the 
patrietism of the people will obviate the difficulty, by 
a voluntary tender of services, which the governor 
has invited, growing out of the unaccountable over- 
sight of the legislature. Lt is strongly doubted whe- 


ther any orders can be enforced under the present. 


state of things. | 

The requisition refers to the act of Congress pass- 
ed 28th of February, 1795; under which militia can 
_ be held in service three months only ; and to the law 
_ of 1814, which authorized the president to keep them 
six months in service. The law of Pennsylvania, 
passed at the last session of its legislature, requires 
the governor to mention in general orders the period 
for which any militia ordered into service is to re- 
main on duty. It is desirable, therefore, to know 
Whether the requisition is intended for three or six 
months service. The offices of deputy quarter master 
general and assistants, and assistant adjutant gene- 
rals, are not recognized by our state laws. 

Ihave taken the liberty of inclosing to you a copy 
of the militia law of this state, passed at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature; from a perusal of which you 
will perceive the difficulties under which the execu- 
tive at present labors, in attempting to comply with 
the requisition. | 

_ With high considerations of respect, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


N. B. BOILEAU, 
Secretary. 
John Armstrong, esq. Secretary of War. 
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- SECRETARY’s OFFICE, 
August 27, 18414. | 


SIR, 


I am directed by the governor to inclose to 
you a copy of general orders issued yesterday. The 
letter of eeneral Winder containing the requisition, — 
- under Hate of the 18th instant, was not received un- 
til the evening of the twenty- third. The deranged 
state of our militia system prevented a more prompt 
compliance with the demand. ‘Yo obviate as far as 
“practicable the inconvenience of delay, the governor 
has directed the fiank and voiunteer companies to 
push on as rapidly as possible, without any regard to’ 
the time fixed on for the general rendezvous of the 
ordinary drafts. “The commanding ofiicers of the 
companies or detachments are instructed to report 
themselves and the number of their men to general 
Winder, as the officer who may have command of 
the troops in the service of the United States, in the 
40th military district. 

The tents, camp-equipage, as well as arms and ac- | 
coutrements belonging to the state, being insufficient 
to accommodate the troops called into service, the go- 
vernor relies on the deficiency being supplied by the 
United States as promptly as practicable, to render 
the men comfortable and eflicient. 


With high respect and esteem, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


N. B. BOTLEAU, Sec’y. 


John Armstrong, esquire, 
Secretary “of War. 
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: ANNAPOLIS, July 29, 1844. 
Sik, 

In conformity to the request of the president of 
United States, signified in your communication of the 
4th instant, a detachment of 5,400 infantry, and 600 
artillery, was directed to be organized and held in 
readiness to march at the shoriest notice, and in con- 
sequence of general Winder having by direction of 
the president requested 3,000 of the drafts of the mi- 
litia of this state may be called into the field, and in 
order to comply as fully as practic able with the re- 
quest, the wiole of the drafts from the militia of the 
Western shore, being about 3,500 safle » have been 
ordered to be embodied. You will observe by the 
map and line drawn from Washingten to Baltimore, 
(not far east of which I presume these men will be 
encamped) will have a very considerable portion of 
the militia between that line and the bay shore ; ; and 
consequently, 1 presume the drafts from this section 
of the country would not be drawn, back from that 
part mostexposed. Baltimore, I fear, will be unwil- 
ling that any part of that force from which they ex- 
pected to derive aid, should be withdrawn from them. 
Onder these circumstances, it was thought most pru- 
dent to order the whole. 'T hey have heen ¢ lirected to 
be embodied in their several brigade districts, and 
move on the shoriest route to Bladensburg, where I 
presume, on the receipt of this information, arrange- 
ments will be made (under your directions) for their 
accommodation. W hat number will arrive there in < Any 
given time, Tam as yet not advised of. The whole 
artillery of the state does not amount to more than 
§00; and more thaniwo thirds of that number are in 
Baltimore, consequently the proportion from thence 
would be more than 400. So great a propertion, .or 
any thing like it, heing taken from what is their most 
efficient force, would create great uneasiness. The order 
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therefore with respect to them is suspended until 
general Smith can have some communication with 
you. | 7 | ee 
I am, sir, , ot 

With great respect, yours, &o. 


LEVIN WINDER. 


Hon. secretary of war. es 
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ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
| Richmond, 14th July 1844, 
SIR, : 
Your requisition onthe militia of this state, 
bearing date the 4th instant, has been received. 

Apprehending that the object of this measure is to 
have in readiness a provisional force to repel a sud- 
den invasion, IT have enclosed the general orders | 
from this department of the 22d ultimo, placing in a 
state of preparation for such an event, upwards of 
fifteen thousand men. They are not organized, other 
than on the plan of the militia generally, but you will. 
perceive that the points of rendezvous are designat- " 
ed. In addition to this foree, the 8th and a greater 
part of the 9th brigade (amounting to 7,000, and all 
convenient to Norfolk) are placed in the same situ. 
ation, and directed to co-operate with general Por- 
ter in resisting an attack on Norfolk. 

Arms, ammunition, &c. will be placed in the hands 
of the whole. Should these arrangements meet your 
views, it will be unnecessary to make a detail on all 
the regiments in the state, for the twelve thousaud 
called for; unless it is desirable that this number be 
set apart to perform a regular tour of duty. But as. 
the troops now in readiness are adequate to the emer- 
gency contemplated, and the requisitions for those 
that are to perform regular duty will be made in fu- 


ture in time for every preparation to be made, it is 


Cas 
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‘pelieved that the object of your requisition has been 
anticipated. If this is the fact, his excellency the 
governor is desirable that the regiments now held in 
-yequisition and subject to be called out en masse, be 
considered by you as a provisional force only, and 
not subject to perform service beyond the continu- 
ance of the emergency, which may call them into the 
held. 5 | : 
As concert in the measures of the general and state 
government is all important, permit me earnestly to 
solicit your earliest attention to this subject. In the 


mean time arrangements will be made to take our 
quota from the militia, generally, as that measure 
cannot be avoided under existing circumstances, un- 
less the force required be provisional. 
Rest assured, sir, that nothing will be wanting on 
- the part of this state, to co-operate cordially and ef- 
fectually with the general government. , 
I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CLAIBORNE W. GOOCH, 
Deputy adjutant general. 


“The honorable John Armstrong, 
, secretary of war. 


i | WAR DEPARTMENT, July 18, 1814. 
SIR, | | 

A letter of the 14th instant, from deputy adju- 
tant general Gooch, inclosing a copy of your general 
orders of the 22d ultimo, and requesting to know 
whether the corps put into requisition hy these orders 
would not supply the call of the 4th instant, made 
through this department on the state of Virginia, has 
been received and submitted to the president. In re- 
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ply thereto, I am instructed to state, that in as much 
as the service of the militia required by your excellen- 
cy, is declared to be provisional, limited in point of 
time to the emergency that calls it forth, and in point 
of place to the state of Virginia, and not subjected to 
the direction of any officer of the United States, it 
_ cannot be considered as fulfilling the views of the pre- — 
sident. .” a 
Permit me to take this occasion to state to your ex. 
eellency, that two thousand of the quota of Virginia 
will be put at the disposition of general Winder ag - 
eommanding officer of this district. | 
} 1 have the honor to be 
Your excellency’s 


Most obedient servant, 


JOHN ARMSTRONG, 


His excellency the governor of Virginia. 
Ve 


- 
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SIR, 
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No. 7 ‘ 


- Narrative of general Winder. | 


O<NEALE’S, Sept. 26, 1814. 


‘The readiest mode in which I can meet the in- 
quiries which you have made, on behalf of the com- 


‘mittee of which you are the chairman, will be to give 


a narrative of my agency as commander of the 40th 


military district, and to accompany it with the cor- 
- respondence which L have had, by letter, with the 


general and state governments and their respective 
officers while in that command. | aia 


Within the few last days of June, and before it 


was known that my exchange was perfect, although 
intelligence to that effect was momently expected, I 
was at the city of Washington, and the secretary of 
war informed me that it was in contemplation to cre- 
ate another military district to embrace the country 


from the Rappahannock northward to include the 
state of Maryland, and that the president intended to 
vest me with the command of it. e 


On my return to Baltimore I addressed to the 
secretary of war copies of the letters herewith trans- 
mitted marked 4 A, 2 A. Pe ioe 

About the 4th or 5th of July I received a letter, a 
eopy of which, marked 1 B, accompanies this, which 


~Gnelosed an order constituting the 40th military dis- 


trict, a copy of which is annexed to the letter above 


| referred to. 


In obedience to the requisition of the letter I in- 


“qnediately went to Washington and waited on the 


secretary of war. He stated to me that, in addition 
to the garrisons of the several forts within my district, 


and the detachments of the 36th and 38th infantry, 
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then at Benedict, it was contemplated to order a de- 
tachment of cavalry then at Carlisle, under orders 
to be mounted, amounting to about one hundred and 
fifty, a company of the 12th and from one to two 
companies of the 40th regular infantry, which 
would be ordered to be collected from their several 
recruiting rendezvous and to march to the city of 
Washington, and that the whole regular force, thus to 


be collected, might amount to one housed or twelve als 


hundred, and that the balance of my command would 
be Lomposed of militia. “That a requisition was 
about to be made upen certain states for upwards of 
90,000 militia, intended for the defence of the mari- 
time frontier of the country, and shewed me a blank 
circular which had been printed but not filled up nor 
sent to the respective governors of the states. 

I took the liberty of suggesting to the seeretary of 
war, at that time, my idea. of the propriety of calling 
immediately into the field at least a portion of the 
militia intended for my district, and encamping them 
in the best positions for pr otecting the probable points | 
at which the enemy would strike if he should invade 
the district of my command. ‘The secretary was of 
opinion that the most advantageous mode of using 
militia was upon the spur of the occasion, and to 
bring them to fight as soonas called out. I returned 
within a day or two to Baltimore to prepare myself 
for visiting the different parts of my district and te 
explore it generally, and particularly those parts of 
it which might be considered as the approaches to the 
three principal points of it, to wit; Washington, Bal- 
timere and Annapolis. 

My impressions of the necessity of having a re- 
spectable force immediately called into the field were 
strengthened instead of diminished by subsequent re- 
flection, and Lin consequence, on the 9th of July, ad- 
dressed the letter to the secret ary of war, a copy of 
which is herewith sent marked 3 A. 

Agreeably to the suggestion contained in that letter 
¥ proceeded to Annapolis to visit the military posts 
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there and to be ready on the spot, when the governor 
should receive the requisition and myself such in- 
structions as it might be thought proper to be given 
me, to take the most immediate steps to accomplish 


~ them. Y 


The governor received the requisition and imme- 
diately feaued the necessary orders to have the quota 
required drafied. | 
On the 12th July, the secretary: addressed me a let- 
ter (the copy of which is herewith marked 2 B,) but 
which being directed to Baltimore did not reach me 
until after Thad been to Upper Marlborough and 
again returned to Annapolis, where it followed me. 
I proceeded from Annapolis to Upper Marlborough, 
and on the 16th addressed two letters to the secreta- 
ry of war, of which copies are sent marked4 A, 5 A. 

The apprehension that the enemy would proceed 
up the Patuxent and attack the flotilla at Nottingham, 
in consequeuce of the reinforcement he had just re- 
ceived gaining strength, I proceeded immediately to 


‘Nottingham instead af going to the Woodyard as I 


intended. During the 16th we received no informa- 
tion of a movement of the enemy up the river, but on 
the 17th, about 9 o’clock, Mr. ‘Fitzhugh arrived ex- 
press from the mouth of the Patuxent, and stated that 
about twenty barges, several frigates and some small- 
er armed vessels were proceeding up the river. [, 
in consequence, wrote a letter tothe secretary of war, 
a copy of which is herewith sent marked 6 A; and 
wrote a note to brigadier general West, of the Mar V- 

land militia, advising him to call out the ee of 
the county. 

I ordered the detachments of the 36th and 38th 
to hasten from the head of South river by forced 
marches to Nottingham. ‘Three companies of the 
eily militia were promptly despatched, in conse- 
quence of my letter of the 17th. But by the time 
these latter had reached the Woodyard, and the regu- 
lars Marlborough, the enemy had entered Hunting 
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creek, on the Calvert side of the river, had proceed. 
ed to Hunting town, burned the tobacco ware-house, 
alter having taken off the principal part of the tebac- 
co, and were retiring down the river. I halted the 
city militia at the Woodyard, and the regulars at 
Marlborough. | ee 
In answer to my letter of the 17th from Notting. 
ham, I received the following answer from the Se- 


cretary of war, marked 3B. As soun therefore as _ 


I ascertained that the enemy had retired to the mouth 
of the Patuxent, I proceeded to Annapolis, to make 
the requisilion upon the governor, as directed by the 
secretary of war; and thence to Baltimore, to lend 
my aid and power to draw out the force authorized 
there. While at Annapolis, I addressed to the se- 
cretary of war the letter dated 20th of July, a copy 
of which is sent, marked 7 A, and at the same time 
made the requisition on the governor, herewith sent, 
marked 10, After remaining at Baltimore a day. 


and leaving orders to brig. gen. Stansbury, who had 


been called on to command the militia to be assem- 
bled there, relative to their muster and inspection, 
under the laws of Congress, 1 returned to Marlbo- 
rough, to fix upon an encampment for the militia FE 
had required from the governor, and to be more at 
hand to be informed of the enemy’s movements. 

Hrom Upper Marlborough, on the 23d of J uly, £ 
wrote the secretary of war the accompanying letter 
marked 8 A; and then proceeded to the Woodyard, 
from whence, on the same day, [ wrote the secretary 
of war the following letter marked 9 A. 

The enemy still remaining inactive, or rather 
confining himself to depredations upen the lower 


parts of the rivers Patuxent and Potomac, I seized 


the opportunity of visiting fort Washington, and on 
the 25th required from lient. Edwards, the com- 
manding officer, a representation of what he deemed 
necessary to complete the equipment of the fort, with 
its then works, and received from him a representa. 


eae 
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tation, which I inclosed in a letter to the secretary of 
war on the 25th, of which copies are sent marked 
10 A. A copy of his answer, marked 4: B, is herew ith 
sent. 

Learning that some of the enemy’s ships were pro- 
ceeding up the Potomac, I proceeded down to Port 
T obacco, with a view of ascertaining more precisely 
his views, and of informing ‘myself of the country; 
and on the 26th, wrote the § secretary of war the fol- 
lowing letter marked 44 A. 

Having ascertained the next morning, that the en- 
emy’s ships had descended the river, I returned to 
Mariborough, and availed myself of the first oppor- 
tunity I had, to review and inspect the detachment 
of the 36th and 38th; and thence proceeded to 
Washington city, where I established permanent 
_head-quarters of the district on the 1st of August. 
i availed myself of a day, at this time, to review and 
inspect the two brigades of district militia, in Alex- 
andria and this place, and reported the result to ma- 
jor gener al Van Ness, commanding the district mili- 
tia, in the letter herewith marked N 0. 4. 

The people of St. Mary’s and Charles, had be- 
come extremely sore, under the harrassing service to 
which they had been subjected, and the devastation 
and plunder which the enemy had been so long com- 
mitting on their shores, and the remonstrances of 
brig. gen. Stuart, commanding the militia there un- 
der the state authority, had become extremely impor- 
tunate with both the secretary of war and the presi- 
dent, to receive aid and protection from the general 
government. The danger of throwing a force so far 
down into that neck of “land, which exposed them to 
the danger of being cut off, besides that they would 
be lost for the Patehee of Washington, Baltimore, or 
Annapolis, had hitherto prevented me from pushing 
any part of my command so low down. But the pre- 
ident, in conversation, told me, that their situation 
required aid, and directed me to move the detach- 
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ments of the 36th and 38th down to unite with and 
aid gen. Stuart. I accordingly ordered lieut. colonel 
Beott to move from Mariborough to Piscataway, and 
iT proceeded « lirecily down my selfon the 3d. On the 
morning of the 4th of August, [ wrote the following 
letter from Port ‘Tobacco, marked 13 A, to the secre- 
tary of war, and agreeably to the intention therein. 
expressed, proceeded 12 miles below to gen. Stuart’s 
camp. I there learned, beyond doubt, that the ene- 
my had returned down the river; and after assuring 
the general of support if they again advanced up the 
river, I returned back again to the city of Washing- 
ton, direeting tieat. col. ‘Scott, commanding the regu- 
fats) to take up his encampment at a very convenient 
ace, two miles from Piscataway, on the road to the 
i sadyard and Marlborough. 
, On my arrival at W ashington T found that the re- 
quisition made upon the governor of Maryland, for 
three thousand mento be. ‘assembled at Bladensburg, 
had brought : that place only one companys; but I 
learned that other detachments were about marching to 
that place, a in order that no delay might occur in 
organizing and equipping them, I ordered major 
Keyser, of the 28th rezalar infantry, to proceed to 
Blader usburg to muster, ‘inspect and drill the detach- 
ments as they came in. 

i thence proceeded to Baltimore to ascertain more 
precisely the effect of the requisition made on major 
general Smith for 2,000 from his division: when ar- 
rived, T found about 1,200 only assembled. E review- 
ed ae inspected them; and gave brigadier general 
Stansbury orders to endeavor by the most speedy 
means to get in the delinquents and absentees 

L had just learned by a letter from the governor of 
Maryland, and also from general Smith, that upon 
general Smith’s application to the secretary of war 
he had determined that the 2,000 men now called to 
Baltimore, and which had been detached under a 
requisition of the secretary of war directly on gene. 
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ral Smith of the 20th of April, were to be consider- 
ed as part of the quota of Maryland, under the re- 
quisition of the 4th of July. I had drawn a differ- 
ent conclusion, and had so informed both the govern- 
or and general Smith, in the visits I made to Anna- 
polis and Baltimore, about the 20th of July, immedi- 
ately after receiving the letter from the secretary of 
war of the 47th of July above exhibited. In order 
to supply the deficit in my calculation upon this ferce, 
I addressed the letter of the 13th of August to the 
secretary of war, of which a copy marked 14 A is 
here presented ; proceeded the same or the following 
day to Washington, by the way of Annapolis, and 
on the 47th at Washington, the day following my ar- 
rival, received the letter from the secretary of war, of 
which a copy marked 5 B is sent. 

I should have stated that two days after my return 
from Port Tobacco to the city of Washington, about — 
the 6th of August, [ received two letters from the se- 
cretary of war, the one dated the 15th, the other the 
47th of July, which having been addressed to me at 
Baltimore, had followed me backward and forward 
from place to place, and unfortunately only reached 
me at this late period; copies of them are herewith 
sent marked 6 B and 7 B. | ek | 

I had in the mean time addressed the letter of the 
6th of August to the governor of Pennsylvania, a 
copy of which is sent marked 4 D, and upon the 8th, - 
on the receiving the letter of the secretary of war of 
the 15th, I wrote another letter to the governor of 
Pennsylvania, of which, from haste or much occupa- 
tion, 1 did not take a copy, or have mislaid it; it 
substantially, however, informed him of the number 
of militia T was authorized to call from him; request- 
ing him to hasten their drafting and organization, and 
to transmit a list of the officers from brigadiers down 
who would command. Should this letter be deemed — 
material, a copy can be procured from the governor, 
and I have written to procure it, 3 
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Eaddressed on the 46th also a similar letter to the 
Sovernor of Virginia. On the 16ih or 17th of Au- 
gust L received from the secretary of state of Penn- 
Sylvania, an answer dated the 11th, of which a copy 
marked 2 D is herewith sent, and from the adjutant 
Seneral of Virginia, the answer and enclosures here- 
with sent marked EK. , ‘ 

On the morning of Thursday the 48th, intelligence - 
was received from the observatory on Point Look. 
out, that on the morning of the 17th the enemy’s fleet. 
off that place had been reinforced by a formidable 
squadron of ships and vessels of various sizes, 

Limmediately made requisitions upon the govern- — 
ors of Maryland and Pennsylvania, and to various 
militia officers, copies. of which are herewith sent 
marked as follows: to the governor of Pennsylva- 
nia 3D; to the governor of Maryland 2.0; to ma. 
jor general Smith, of Baltimore, t I’; to brigadier 
general Wess, of Prince George’s, Maryland, No. 
18; to major general Van Ness No. 43 to brigadier. 
general Hungerford, Virginia, No. 44 ; to brigadier — 
general Douglass and coloue! Chilton, of Virginia, 
and brigadier generals Hunggold, Swearingen, Bar- 
rack and Foreman, of Maryiand, No, 5. ii 

Besides the letters and correspondence here refer- 
red to particularly, a mass of correspondence occurred 
with various persons relative to my command, and — 
Which, as far as E suppose they can have any influence 
on the investigation, ‘are herewith sent. 

That with the governor of Maryland will he found 
in bundle C, and numbered, in addition to those. 
already mentioned, from 3 © to 14 ©, both inclusive. | 
That with general Smithin bundle i’, and that with 
other persons not before referred to, with the numberg. 
before referred to, and exhibited from No. 4 to Nog. 
53, inclusive. Much other correspondence necessa.__ 
ry to be carried on, and which occupied much time, 
took place; which, however, is not seni, as § deemed - 
them not ealculated to Ulustrate the enquiry, and only — 
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calculated uselessly to encumber and embarrass the 
inquiry. They will be furnished if thought requisite. 


- J will state as nearly as possible the forces which 
were in the field under these various demands and tre- 
quisitions, the time of their assembiage, their condi- 
tion, and subsequent movements. 
- The returns first made when I came into command 
gave me, 
For fort M’Henry, under the command of 
major Armistead, non-commissioned offi- 
cers, musicians, and privates for duty, . 194 
At Annapolis, in forts Severn and Madi- 
son, under lieut. Kay, t 
At fort Washington, under Heutenant Kd- 
wards, . . 4g 
The detachments of the 36th and 38th, and ~ 
a small detachment of artillery under 
lieut. col. Scott, eae wisest oe 


% 


3g 


| 612 
These corps received no addition, but were gradu- 
ally diminishing by the ordinary causes which always 


- operate to this eifect. 


~The 2000 Maryland militia, who were ordered to 
assemble at Baltimore, had been drafted in pursu- 
ance of a requisition made by the secretary of war on 
gen. Smith, of the 20th of April, and as full time had 
been allowed to make the draft deliberately, they 
were, as far as practicable, ready to come out with- 
out delay....notwithstanding, brig. gen. Stansbury 


was unable to bring to Bladensburg more than 1,400, 
‘e oh ‘ : a Shee 
including officers, and arrived at Bladensburg on the 


evening of the 22d of August. 

From gen. Stricker’s brigade, in the city of Balt- 
more, which had been called out en masse, I requir. 
ed a regiment of infantry, the battalion of riflemen, 


and two companies of artillery....not deeming it prac- 


ticable to reconcile the people of Baltimore to march 


a greater number, and leave it without any force, 
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and being strongly persuaded, that the exigency 
would have drawn in time a greater force from 
the adjacent country. “The detachment from Strick- 
er’s brigade, under col. Sterret, arrived at Bladens- 
burg in the night of the 23d of August, and the total 
amount was 955. , : ae 
he detachment which had been stationed at An- 


napolis, under col. Hood, and which had been at the | 


moment transferred by the governor of Maryland to 
my command, arrived at the bridge at Bladensburg 
about 15 minutes before the enemy appeared, and £ 
suppose was 6 to 700 strong. i have never had any 
return of it. | 


The brigade of gen. Smith, consisting of the mili-- 


tia of the district of Columbia on this side the Pote- 
mack, were called out on Thursday the 18th of Au- 
gust; on Hriday were assembled, and exertions 
made to arm and equip them ; and on Saturday, the 
20th, they.crossed the Kastern-branch bridge, and 


advanced about 5 miles toward the W oodyard. 
They amounted, I suppose, to about 1200....a return 


was never had before they separated from my com- 


mand, as there was not an interval of sufficient rest 


to have obtained one. 

General Young’s brigade, from Alexandria, be- 
tween 5 and 600 strong, crossed the Potomack, Sa- 
turday or Sunday the 49th or 20th, and took post 
near Piscataway. 

The call for 3,000 Maryland militia, under the re- 
quisition of the 4th July, had produced only 290 men 


at the moment that the enemy landed at Benedict. - 


In addition to the causes herein-before mentioned the 
inefficacy of this call is to be attributed to the incre- 
dulity of the people on the danger of invasion, the 
perplexed, broken and harassed state of the militia 
in St. Mary’s, Calvert, Charles, Prince George’s and 
a part of Ann Arundel counties, which bad rendered 
it impossible to make the draft in some of them, or 
io eall them from those exposed situations where they 
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had been on duty for two months, under the focal 
calls of Maryland. : 
_ Several other small detachments of Maryland mi- 
litia, either as volunteers or under the calls on the 
brigadiers, joined about the day before the action, 
- whose numbers or commanding officers I did not 
know. ‘They may have amounted to sume 4 to 500. 
Lt. colonel Tilghman, of the Maryland cavalry, 


under an order of the governor of Maryland, with — 


about 80 dragoons, arrived at the city of Washington 


on the 16th of August, on his way to join general — 


Stuart in the lower part of Charles or ‘Si. Mary’s 
county. 

Under the permission 1 just then received, to ac- 
cept all the militia then in the field under the state of 
Maryland, I informed colonel Tilghman that I had 
no doubt of the governor’s sanction, for which I had 
applied, and recommended him to halt here. He 
agreed not only to this, but by the consent of general 
Stuart, who happened then to be in the city sick, 
agreed to take my orders. 

Lt. col. Laval, of the United States light dragoons, 
with a small squadron of about 120, who had been 
mounted at Carlisle the preceding Monday, arrived 
at Montgomery court-house on the evening of the 
19ih of August, reported himself to the war office, 
end received orders to report tome. He moved in 
the next morning and crossed the Eastern Branch. 


Captain Morgan, with a company of about 80 of — 
the 12th United States? infantry, joined at the Long — 


Old-fields on the evening of the 22d. 

Colonel Minor, from Virginia, arrived at the cit 
on the evening of the 23d, with about 500 men wholly 
unarmed and without equipments. Under the direc- 
_ tion of colonel Carberry, who had been charged with 
this subject, they received arins, ammunition, &c. 
next morning, but not until after the action at Bla- 
densburg. : | | 

No part of the 40th had yet arrived. 
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There had been no adjutant or inspector general 
attached to my command from its commencement, 
Major Hite, assistant adjutant general, joined me, on 
the 16th of August, at Washingion, and major Smith, 
assistant inspector general, on the 49th. an 

This was the situation, condition and amount of 
my force and command. ae 

It will be observed that this detail is continued up. 
to the moment of the battle of Bladensburg, but as _ 
the time at which the different corps respectively — 
joined is stated, it will be readily seen what troops . 
were concerned in the different movements which will - 
now be detailed. | ae) gana 

‘Lhe innumerably multiplied orders, letters, con- 
sultations and demands which crowded upon me at 
the moment of such an alarm, can more easily be con- 
ceived than described, and occupied me nearly day 
and night from Thursday the 48th of August till 
Sunday the 24st, and had nearly broken down my- 
self and assistants in preparing, dispensing and at 
tending to them. 3 

On ‘Thursday evening colonel Monroe proposed, — 
if L would detach a troop of cavalry with him, to pro. 
ceed in the most probable direction to find the enemy 
and reconnoitre him. Captain Thornton’s troop, 
from Alexandria, were detailed on this service, and 
on Mriday morning the colonel departed with them. 
Atthis time it was supposed the enemy ttended up 
the bay as one of his ships was already in view from 
Annapolis, and his boats were sounding South river.. 
It was colonel Monroe’s intention to have proceeded 
direct to Annapolis; but before he had got without 
the city he received intelligence that the enemy had 
proceeded up the Patuxent, and were debarking at 
Benedict. He therefore bent his course to that place. 
By his first letter, on Saturday, which reached the 
president that evening, he was unable to give any 
precise intelligence, except that the enemy were at 
Benedict in force, f 
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— On Gaturday Heutenant colonel Tilghman, with his 
squadron of dragoons, was despatched by way of 
the Woodyard to fall down upon the enemy, to an- 
-noy, harass and impede their march by every possi- 
ble means, to remove or destroy forage and provi- 
sions from before the enemy, and gain intelligence. 
Captain Caldwell, with his troop of city cavalry, was 
despatched with the same views towards Benedict, by 
Piscataway, it being wholly uncertain what route the 
enemy would take, if it was his intention to come to 
‘Washington. : 

On Sunday I crossed the Hastern-branch, and 
joined brigadier general Smith at the Woodyard, 
where lieutenant colonel Scott with the 36th and 38th, 
and lieutenant colonel Kramer with the militia from 
Bladensburg, had arrived by previous orders. On 
the road to the Woodyard, FE received a letter from 
colonel Monroe, of which a copy is sent marked 


‘and at about eight o’clock in the evening, I received . 


another letter from him of which a copy is sent mark- 
ed and in a very short time after, he arrived him- 
self, and immediately after, colonel Beall, who had 
seen a body of the enemy, which he estimated at four 
thousand, (without supposing he had seen the whole) 
enter Nottingham, on Sunday evening. Col. Mon- 
roe, being much exhausted, retired torest. I gave col. 
Beall, on account of his experience, orders to pro- 
ceed and join colonel Hood on his march from Anna- 
polis, and take command of the detachment. I oc- 
eupied the night in writing letters and orders to va- 
rious officers and persons, and at day-light ordered a 
light detachment from general Smith’s brigade under 
major Peter, the regulars under lieutenant col. Scott, 


and Laval’s cavalry, to proceed immediately towards | 


Nottingham, to meet the enemy. 

I proceeded immediately im advance myself, ac- 
companied by colonel Monroe and the gentlemen of 
my staff. Thad learned that colonel Tilghman with 
_his cavalry, on the advance of the enemy, had fallen 
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~ back upon Marlborough the evening before, and had 
during the night sent him an order to proceed upon 
the road from Marlborough to Nottingham, and meet 
me atthe Chappel. Having got considerably in ad- 
vance of lieulenant colonel Scott’s and major Peter’s 
detachments, and also to obtain intelligence, T halted 
at Mr. Oden’s, within a haif mile of the junction of. 
the roads from Marlborongh and the Woodyard to. 
Nottingham, directing Laval to gain the Marlborough 
Toad, post himself at the Chappel, and push forward 
pairoles upon all the roads tewards Nottingham. In 
less than half an hour, and before the detachments of 
Scott and Peter had come up, intelligence was brought 
that the enemy was moving on from Nottingham in 
force, towards the Chappel. T immediately proceed- 
ed with the gentlemen who were with me, to gain an 
observation of the enemy, and came within view of 
the enemy’s advance about two miles below the Chap- 
pel. ‘Phe observation was continued until the enemy 
reached the Chappel, and Scott and Peter being then’ 
near two miles distant from that point, and it being 
therefore impossible for them to reach the junction of 
the Marlborough and Woodyard road before the ene- 
my, I sent orders for them to post themselves in the 
most advantageous position, and wait for me with the 
body of the cavalry. [ turned into the road to the 
-Woodyard, and detached a small party under adju- 
tant general Hite, on the Marlborough road, to watch 
the enemy’s movements on that road, and give infor- 
Imation. Upon arriving at Oden’s, himself or some 
other person of the neighborhood whom E knew, and 
on whom Icould rely, informed me that there was 
a more direct road, but notso much frequented, lead. 
ing from Nottingham to the Woodyard, and joining 
that on which [ then was twe miles nearer the Wood- 
yard. A doubt at that time was not entertained by 
any body of the intention of the enemy to proceed 
direct to Washington, and the advantage of dividing 
their force and proceeding on two roads running so 
an n 
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near each other to the same point so obvious, that I 
_ gave orders to Scott and ‘eter to retire, and occupy 
the first eligible position between the junction of that 
road, and the one we were on and the Woodyard 5 
despatched a patrole of cavalry to observe that road, 
and give the earliest notice of any advance of the 
enemy upon it. L still continued the observation of 
the enomy myself, and he turned a part of his co- 
lumn into the road to the Woocyard, and penetrated 
a skirt of wood, which hid the junction of the Marl- 
borough and Woodyard road from view, and there 
halted it within a quarter of a mile of Qden’s house. 
ZT hesitated for some time whether to atirtbute his de- 
lay to a view which he may have had of Scott’s and 
Peter’s detachment, or to a design to conceal his 
movement towards Mariborovgh, the road to that 
place being concealed by woods from any point of 
observation which could be gained. | 

It appeared afterwards, that his whole force halt- 
ed here for an hour or upwards, and thus continued 
in an uncertainty as to his intended route. 1 had in 
the mean time rode back and assisted Peter and 
Scott to post their detachments in a favorable posi- 
tion, from whence I entertained a hope to have given 
the enemy a serious check without much risk to this 
detachment. Orders had been previously sent to 
gen. Smith to post his whole detachment in conjunc. 
tion with com. Barney, who had by this time joined 
him from Marlborough with about 400 sailors and 
marines, and had taken alsocommand of the marines 
under capt. Miller, who had arrived from the city 
the night before. I presumed from the appearance 
of his force it was about 100 or 120. As soon as I 
had satisfied myself as to the position and disposi- 
tion of Scott’s and Peter’s detachments, I advanced 
again toward the enemy, to ascertain his situation 
and intentions. It had now become certain that he 
had taken the road to Marlborough; and col. Mon. 
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roe crossed over to that place, to join licut. colonel 
Tilghman, and observe his movements. | 

I sent an order immediately to Scott and Peter to 


retire back to gen. Smith, and the latter to take. 
post at the points where the roads from Wash- 


ington city and the Woodyard to Marlborough, 


unite, This order was incorrectly delivered or — 
misunderstood; and he took post instead, at the — 
point where the roads from the Woodyard and 


Marlborough to the city of Washington, unite.— 


The mistake, however, preduced no inconveni-. 


ence; but, on the éontrary, was perhaps better 
than the position to which L had directed....because 
it threw my forer more between Marlborough and 


Bladensburg, and also in command of the road by. 
which the enemy did finally advance, which the other | 


position would not have done. Its 1lnconvenience 
was, that it left open the road to fort W ashington, 
and rendered gen. Young’s junction, if it should be- 
come proper to advance him, hazardous on that road. 
Tt further became necessary to retire still farther 


back, and the only position where the troops could 
be tolerably accommodated, or posted fo advantage, | 
was at Dunlap’s, or, as it is generally called, the: 


Long or Battalion old-fields. 


Gen. Smith was therefore ordered to retire to that : 
point with the whole of the troops except the cavalry. 


Lieut. col. Tilghman and capt. Herbert were charg- 
ed with hovering upon the enemy on all the roads 
leading from Bladensburg, from the north, and from 
Ai inapolis, to Marlborough. With Lavall’s cavalry 
T advanced to the nearest and most convenient posi- 
tions between the Woodyard and Mar\borough, and 


found the enemy quietly halted. at Marlborough. 


Vilghman’s cavalry picked up one oF two prisoners, 


who had stragzled beyond the enemy’s pickets ; and 
my examination of them confirmed me, that the ene-. 


my did not contemplate leaving Marlborough that 
day. 
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After: remaining near “Marlborough, in nba’ 
na till toward the latter part of the afternoon, I re- 
returned to gen. Smith, where I arrived toward. the 
close of the day. About dark I learned that the 
president and heads of departments: had arrived at a 
house about a mile in the rear of the camp. I de- 
tached acaptain’s guard to his quarters; advanced 
the cavalry of Lav all on the roads towards Marlbo- 
rough, with orders to patrole as close upon the enemy 
as possible during the course of the night; and after 
having waded through the infinite applications, con- 
sultations, and calls, t necessarily arising froma body 
of 2500 men, not three days from their homes, with- 
out organization, or any practical phoebe of ser- 
vice on the part of their officers, and being obliged to 
listen to the officious but well intended information 
and advice of the crowd, who, at such a time, would 
be fall of both, £ lay down to wert a moment of 
rest. 

A causeless alarm from one of the centinels, placed 
the whole force under arms about 3 o’clock. in the 
morning. . em 

A short time after sun-rise, I rode over to the 
quarters of the president, to inform him and the se- 
cretary of war of the state of things. Upon my re- 
turn, rumors prevailed that the janie had taken the 
road to Queen Anne, which was directly leading to 
~ Annapolis. I could not, however, suppose that lieut. 
col. Tilghman and capt. ‘Herbert would fail to advise 

.me if the fact were so. ‘Therumor, however, gained 
ground; and just at this time, Mr. Lufiborough, of 
this city, with some-15 or 20 mounted men, offered 
himself ready to perform any duties on which I could 
employ them. 1 immediately despatched hiim to as- 
certain the truth of this report by penetrating to that 
road, and also to obtain whatever information he 

could relative to the enemy. About 12 o’clock he 
_sent me decisive information that the enemy were not 
on the Annapolis road. 7 
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- L received constant intelligence that the enemy still 
eriued in Marlborough; and, therefore, felt no— 
doubt that if he intended to take the road to Anna- 
polis, that any movement upon that road was only an 
ailvance party for observation and preparatory to a, 
seneral movement: and as the morning advanced, 
and the information brought, still confirmed the i im-_ 
pression that the enemy intended no movement from 
Upper Marlborough, I resolved to endeavour to 
concentrate the force (which I hoped had now consi- 
derably accumulated within my reach) dewn upon 
the enemy’s lines near Marlborough. 

IT accordingly ordered a light detachment to be sent 
forward by 8 general Sinith, under major Peter, and 
having also learned by major W poset, of general 
Stansbury’s staff, that he had arrived the evening be- 
fore at Bi adensburg , L sent orders to him to advance 
toward Marlborouch, and to take post at the point 
where the road from ‘the Old Fields to Queen Ann 
_crosses the road from Bladensburg to Marlborough, 
which brought him within four Si Ae of the Old Fields, 
and within sfeom six to eight of the enemy. I was 
anxiously waiting to hear ‘of It. col. Beall’s progress _ 
with the detachment for Annapolis, and of lieutenant — 
colonel Sterret’s, from Baltimore. 

The president and heads of department had been 
upon the field since about eight o’clock. 1 commu- 
nited my views and intentions as above detailed, and 
informed them that I proposed myself to pass over to 
the read from Bladensburg to Marlborough, to meet 
general Stansbury, to make closer observations upon 
_ the read direct from the enemy to Bladensburg, and 
to establish more thoroughily a concert between Stans- 
bury and Smith’s comm and; to be also nearer to 
Beall to give him alsoa ‘direction towards the enemy 
on the road leading into Mariborcugh from the north, 
if my nelicence should continue to justify it, and 
to draw down lieutenant colonel Sterret with his fo rce 
as soon as I should ascertain where it was. I accord- 
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ingly. with a troop of Lavall’s cavalry, proceeded 
about 12 o’clock: upon arriving at the Bladensburg 

road I halted and pushed a patrole of cavalry down 
toward Marlborough. 

In a few minutes after, three of feted ‘Herberie, 
troop, who were observing down the same read, arriv-. 
ed with two prisoners, who they had just seized j in a. 
very bold and dexterous manner. The information 
of these prisoners confirmed the impression that the 
enemy did not intend to move from Marlborough. 
that day; and as it was now one o’clock, I felt little 
doubt of it. After remaining some time for intelli. 
gence from the United States’ dragoons, that 1 had_ 
sent down with orders to press down as Closely as 
possible upon the enemy, a slight firing was heard in 
the direction of the enemy, w ‘hich I concluded was 
from the enemy’s picket upon this party; a few mo- 
ments confirmed this conjecture by the return of a. 
dragoon with this intelligence. A more considerable 


: firing was then, Rovere heard, which I concluded to | 


be a skirmishing by Peter’s detachment with the 
enemy, put upon the alert and advance by the firmg 
at the dragoons. 

The firing soon after ceased, and after having sent 
for the purpose of ascertaining the fact, with direc- 


tions to follow with intelligence on toward Bladens- - 


burg, in which direction I proceeded with the expec- 
tation of meeting general Stansbury, and with the in- 
tention to halt him until my intelligence should decide 
my further proceedings. : 

I had proceeded within four or five miles of Bla- 
densburg, without meeting general Stansbury, when 
[ was overtaken by major ‘M‘Kenney, a volunteer 
aid with general Smith, who informed methat Peters 
had shirmished with the advancing enemy, who had 
driven him back on general Smith, and that the ene- 
my had halted UbiB three miles of the Old Fields: 
that agreeably to my directions upon the prebability _ 


ef an attack, g oeneral Smith had sent oif the baggage: 
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across the Eastern branch; and that himself and 
commodore Barney had drawn up the forces ready to 
receive the enemy, should he advance. On my way 
toward Bladensburg lL had lefi orders with lieutenant 
colonel ‘Vilghman’s cavalry tocontinue their observa- 
tion on the Bladensburg and Marlborough roads, and 
in case the enemy should move on that road to give 
general Stansbury immediate notice and fall back on 
him. In proceeding to the Old Fields £ met lieutenant 
colonel ‘Pilghman himself, and renewed these direc- 


tions. Captain Herbert was also between general 
Stansbury and the enemy, with the same insiruc- 


tions. 

When major M’Kenney gave me the intelligence 
of the advance of the enemy, aT despatched an aid to 
gen. Stansbury, with directions to him to fall back, 
and take the best position in advance of Bladensburg, 
and unite lieut. col. Sterret with him, should he ar- 


rive at Bladensburg, as I expected, that evening; 


and should he.be attacked, to resist as long as possi- 
ble, and if obliged to retire, to retreat toward the 
city. 

T reached the Old-fields about 5 o’clock in the af- 


ternoon, and found gen. Smith and com. Barney had 3 
judiciously posted their men in expectation of the 
enemy, and Were expecting his approach. The head | 


of the enemy’s column was about 3 miles from our 
position, and 5 miles from Marlborough. He must 
have reached that point by or before 3 o’clock, and 
his halt there, at that period of the day, so short a 
distance from Marlborough, and apparently only 
drawn out by my parties pressing upon him, and at 
the point from whence he could take the road to Bla- 


densburg, to the Eastern-branch bridge, or fort 
Washington, indifferently ; or it might be to cover 


his march upon Annapolis ; : to which place he had 
strong temptations to proceed. His force was very 
impe erfectly known; the opinions and representa- 
tions varying from 4 to £2,000; the better opinion 
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fixed it at from 5 to'7,000. If he supposed his ‘force 
insufficient to proceed to Washington, and further 
‘yeinforcements were expected, which all information 
concurred to state, tle natural conclusion was, that he 
would seek some place where he could in security 
refresh his men, and place them in comfortable quar- 
ters, near aconvenient port for bis ships, and whence, 
upon receiving reinforcements, he would be ready to 
act against the important points of the country. Hav- 
ing therefore already accomplished one great object 
of the expedition—the destraction of com. Barney’s 
flotilla—if he was not in a condition to proceed far- 
ther into the country, Annapolis offered him a place 
. inall respects such as he would desire. It brought 
him to a fine port where his ships could le in safety 5 
it afforded abundant and comfortable quarters for his 
men, magazines and store-houses for all his stores 
and munitions of every, deseription ; was capable, 
with very little labor, of being rendered impregna- 
ble by land, and he commanded the:water; it was 
the nearest point of debarkation to the cily of Wash- 
ington, without entering a narrow river, liable to 
great uncertainty in its navigation from adverse 
winds ; and was at hand to Baltimore; equally threat- 
ening those two great points, and rendering it abso- 
Jutely necessary to keep a force doubly sufficient to 

> resist him....one for the protection of Washington, 
the other for Baltimore. The squadron which was 
‘ascending the Potomac, and had now passed the 
kettle bottoms, the ouly obstruction in the navigation 
of. the river, might be only a feint, the more effectu- 
ally to conceal their intentions against Annapolis 5 
or, what was more probable, was intended to unite 
with the land force, and co-operate in a joint attack 
on Washington. It was therefore strongly believed, 
that the land force was destined to proceed and take 
fort Washington in the rear, where it was wholly de- 
.fenceless, while it was capable of offering a very for- 
~gnidable resistance to the ascent of ships up the river, 
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and, imperfect as it was, perhaps capable of repuls- 
ing them altogether. And it was, therefore, that I 
sent to gen, Young, when the force under gen. Smith 
fell back to the Old-fields, to take a position so as to 
protect fort Washington, and avoid being taken in 
the rear by the enemy. ane 

If the object of the enemy was to proceed direct to 
Washington, the road by Bladensburg olfered fewer 
obstructions than that over the Kastern-branch 
bridge, although it was six miles farther: and yet, 
if 1 had retired toward Bladensburg, ft should have 
been removed so much farther from annoying or im- 
peding the enemy if he proceeded to fort Washing- 
ton; and I should have left the road to Washington 
city, by the Mastern-branch bridge, open to him, 
which, although I had, as I supposed, left a secure 
arrangement for its destruction, yet the importance 
of leaving that bridge as long as possible, on account 
of its great value to us, and the danger that, in the 
multitude of business which was accumulated on 
every person during such alarm, confusion, and dis- 
order, arising at such a moment with such raw, un- 
disciplined, inexperienced, and unknown officers and 
men, rendered it hazardous to trust this direct and 
important pass unguarded. 
It was, under all these circumstances, that, after 
waiting for the enemy at the Old-fields till sun-down, 
that I determined to retire over the Kastern-branch 
bridge, in which com. Barney concurred, and his 
force with mine proceeded accordingly. 

My reason for not remaining at the Old-fields 
during the night was, that if an attack should be 
made in the night, our only superiority, which lay in 
artillery, was lost, and the inexperience of the troops 
would subject them to certain, infallible and irreme- 
diable disorder, and probably total destruction, and 
thereby occasion the loss of a full half of the force 
which Teould hope to oppose, under more favorable 
circumstances, to the enemy. 

24 
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The reasons for retiring by the Hastern-branch 
bridge, were, the absolute security it gave to that 
pass, the greater facility of joming gen. Young and 
aiding in the protection of fort Washington, the great- 
er facility of pursuing the enemy should he recede 
and proceed to Annapolis, and the certainty that TE 
could draw gen. Stansbury and lieut. col. Sterret to 
me if the enemy advanced too rapidly for me to ad- 
vance and unite to support them. 

Under the harassing and perplexing embarrass- 
ments arising from having a mass of men suddenly 
assembled without organization, discipline, or offi- 
cers of any, the least, knowledge of service, except 
in the case of major Peter, or, if possessing it, un- 
known to me as such, and the wearied and exhaust- 
ed state in which incessant application and exertion, 
for nearly five uninterrupted days and nights, had 
left me, these views offered themselves to my mind, 
and determined me to fall back, on ‘Tuesday even- 
ing, to the bridge, instead of Bladensburg. Since 
the event has passed, and if a movement to Bladens- 
barg, had it been made, would not have induced the » 
enemy to pursue another course, it is easy to deter- 
mine, that a retreat to Bladensburg might have been 
better..,.but those who undertake to pass a judgment, 
should place themselves back to the moment and si- 
tuation | was in when E formed the resolution, and 
it will be very difficult to find it an error; or if one, 
it is of that sort which is supported, when viewed in 
perspective, by stronger reasons than those which 
“oppose its; and is only found to be an error by expe- 
vience, which so often confounds all reason and cal- 
culation. ; 

Upon arriving at the bridge about 8 o’clock, [ di- 
rected general Smith to halt his men in the most con, 
venient position near the bridge on this side; and I 
passed over and rode directly to the president’s, and 
informed him of the then state of things. I had ex- 
pecied I should probably have found the secretary of 
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‘war and other heads of departments there, but they 
had respectively retired to their homes. 1 returned 
towards the bridge, leaving at M‘ieowin’s hotel the 
borrowed horse on which | rede. Both those L had 
with me being exhausted and worn down, and as I 
knew no one who had a horse in a different situation, 
I proceeded on foot tothe camp. General Smith was 
not at the moment there. [ proceeded on to the 
bridge where I found about thirty men with axes for 
the purpose of cutling the bridge down, and no other 
preparation for destroying it made. I proceeded again 
tothe camp; detached a party of volunteers to burn 
the upper bridge at once; detached a party of ruguiar 
infantry across the bridge, in advance toward the ene- 
my about half a mile, to prevent him from seizing It 
by surprise, and posied Burch’s artillery to command 
the pass of the bridge on this side. E learned at the 
bridge that some persons from the navy yard had 
been to the bridge to take some steps for destroying 
it, and knowing that this was the nearest and the 
only place indeed from whence I could draw the pow- 
der, boats and combustibles for the purpose of ren- 
dering its destruction sure at any moment, 1 pro- 
eceded, accompanied by major Cox, of Georgetown, to 
asceriain what preparations had been made. — [ arriy- 
edi there about 12 or 4 o’clock, saw colonel Wharton, 
who referred me to commodore Tingey, to whom I 
then preceeded, and roused him from bed. He in- 
formed me that several casks of powder were ready 
in boats to be sent from the navy yard to blow up 
the bridge when necessary. I begged him to increase 
the quantity of powder, to furnish a quantity of com- 
bustibles, also to be laid upon the bridge that its de- 
struction, when necessary, in one way or other might 
be put beyond doubt. Commodore Tingey under- 
took to have what L requested provided, sent without 
delay to the bridge. I returned to the bridge to see 
that the different detachments which I had stationed 
there were upon the alert, and understood the objects 
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for.which they were detached. And I thence return- 
ed to the camp, between 3 and + o’clock, much ex- 
hausted, and considerably hurt in the right arm and. 
ancle from a severe fall which I had into a gully or 
ditch on my way to the navy yard. I snatehed ahout 
an hour or two of sleep, rose and proceeded to gather 
my attendants and horses, much exhausted and worn 
down by the incessent action of the three preceding 
days, and proceeded to establish my head quarters at 
a house near the bridge. oy 
‘My patroles and videttes not having yet brought me 
any intelligence of a movement of the euemy, and 
being still doubtful whether he might not move upon 
‘Annapolis, fort Warburton or toward the bridge, ra- 
ther than Bladensburg, I held the position near the 
bridge, as that which, under all circumstances, would 
enable me best to act against the enemy in any alter- 
native. I learned about this time, with considerable 
mortification, that general Stansbury, from misunder- 
standing or some other cause, instead of holding a. 
position during the night in advance of Bladensburg, 
had taken one about a mile in its rear, and that his 
men, from a causeless alarm, had been under arms 
the greater part of the night and moved once or twice, 
and that he was at that moment on his march into the 
city. LT instantly sent him an order to resume his po-_ 
sition at Bladensburg, to post himself to the best ad- 
vantage, make the utmost resistance, and to rely up-. 
on my supporting him if the enemy should move up- 
on that road. I had ata very early hour in the morn- 
ing detached captain Graham, with his troop of Vir- 
ginia cavalry, to proceed by Bladensburg down upon 
the road toward the enemy, and ensure by that means 
timely notice to general Stansbury and myself, should 
the enemy turn that way. With this addition to the 
cavalry already on those roads, it became impossible 
for the enemy to take any steps unobserved. Addi- 
tional cavalry patroles and videttes were also detach- 
ed upon all the roads across the bridge to insure the 
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might. — ! | i 
Colonel Minor had also arrived in the city the 
evening before, with 500 or 600 militia from Virgi- 
nia, but they were without arms, accoutrements or 
ammunition. I urged him to hasten his equipment, 
which i learn was delayed by some difficulty in find-. 
ing colonel Carberry, charged with that business; and 
he had not received his arms, &c. when about ten 
o’clock 1 received intelligence that the enemy had 
turned the head of his column towards Bladensburg. 
Commodore Barney had, upen my suggestion, posted _ 
his artillery to command the bridge early in the morn- 
ing. | . 

As soon as I learned the enemy were moving to- 
ward Bladensburg, I ordered general Smith with the 
whole of the troops to move immediately to that 
point. : | | 

~The necessary detention arising from orders to is- 
sue, interrogations and applications to be answered 
from all points being past, I proceeded on to Bla- 
densburg, leaving the president and some of the heads 
of departments at my quarters, where they had been’ 
for an hour or more. I arrived at the bridge at Bla- 
densburg about 42 o’clock, where I found lieutenant. 
colonel Beall had that moment passed with his com- 
mand, having just arrived from Annapolis. 1 had 
passed the line of Stansbury’s brigade formed in the 
field upon the left of the road, at about a quarter of 
a mile in rear of the bridge; and on the road, a short 
distance in rear of Stansbury’s line, IT amet several 
gentlemen, and among the others, T think, Mr. Hran- 
cis Key, of Georgetown, who informed me that he had 
thought that the troops coming frem the city could 
be most advantageously posted on the right and left 
of the road near that point. General Smith being 
present, Mr. Key undertook, I believe, being sent for 
that purpose, to shew the positions proposed. T left 
general Smith to make a disposiiion of these troops 


certainty of intelligence, let the enemy move as he 
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and proceeded to the bridge, where I found heut. 
eolonel Beall as before stated.* I inquired whether 
he had any directions as to his position ; he replied, 
he had been shewn a high hill upon the right of the 
- yoad ranging with the proposed second line. It be- 
ing a commanding position and necessary to be occu- 
pied by some corps, [ directed him to proceed agree- 
ably to the instructions he had received. 1 then rode 
up to a battery which had been thrown up to com- 
mand the street which entered Bladensburg from 
the side of the enemy and the bridge, where I found 
the Baltimore artillery posted with the Baltimore ri- 
flemen to support them. Upon enquiry L learned that 
eeneral Stansbury was on a rising ground upon the 
deft of his line. I rode immediately thither and found 

him and colonel Monroe together. The latter gen- 
fleman informed me, that he had been aiding general 
Stansbury to post his command, and wished me te 
proceed to examine it with them to see how far I ap- 
proved of it. We were just proceeding with this view, 
when some person rode up and siated, that news had | 
just been received of a signal victory obtained by 
general Izard over the enemy, in which 1000 of the 
enemy were slain and many prisoners taken. I or- 
dered the news to be immediately communicated to 
the troops, for the purpose of eiving additional im- 
pulse to their spirits and courage. The column of 
the enemy at this moment appeared in view about a 
mile distant, moving up the Kastern-branch parallel 
to our position. From the left where I was, I per- 
ceived that if the position of the advanced artillery 
were forced, that two or three pieces upon the left of 
Stansbury would be necessary to scour an orchard, 


* Since writing the above I have seen general Smith, who informs 
me that Mr. Key had been examining the grounds with him, and that 
+t was his views that Mr. Key had been stating. He came up at the 
moment Mr. Key had given me the information. I have been under the 
impression, till thus corrected, that it was the suggestion of colonel 
Monroe and general Stansbury, that had suggested that position, The 
eircumstance is immaterial, except for the purpose of literal accuracy 
when necessary. oa 
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which lay between his line and his artillery, and for 
another rifle company to increase the support of this 
artillery. "These were promptly sent forward by gen. 
Smith, and posted as hastily as possible, and it was 
barely accomplished before I was obliged to give or- 
ders to the advanced artillery to open upon the ene- 
my, who was descending the street toward the bridge. 
All further examination or movement was now im. 
possible, and the position where I then was, immedi- 
ately invear of the left of Stansbury’s line, being ihe 
most advanced position from which L could have any 
commanding view, I remained there. The fire of 
our advanced artillery occasioned the enemy who 
were advancing, and who were light troops, to leave 
the street, and they crept down under the cover of 
houses and trees in loose order, so as not te expose them 
to risk from the shot: it was therefore only occasion- 
ally that an object presented at which the artillery 
could fire. | leat 

In this sort of suspension, the enemy began to 
throw his rockets, and his light troops began to ac- 
cumulate down in the lower parts of the townand near 
the bridge, but principally covered from view by the 
houses. Their light troops, however, soon began to 
issue out and press across the creek, which was every 
where fordable, and in most places lined with bushes 
or trees, which were sufficient, however, to conceal 
the movements of light troops who actin the manner 
of theirs singly. ‘The advanced riflemen now be- 
gan to fire and continued it for a half a dozen rounds, 
when I observed them to ran back to the skirts of 
the orchard on the left, where they became visible, the 
boughs of the orchard trees concealing their original 
position, as also that of the artillery from view. A. 
retreat of twenty or thirty yards from their original 
position toward the left, brought them in view on 
the edge of the orchard: they halted there and seem. 
ed fora moment returning to their position, but in 
a few minutes entirely broke and retired to the left of 
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Stansbury’ s line. ' L immediately ordered the fifth 
Baltimore regiment, lieutenant col. Sterrett being the 
left of Stansbury’s line, to advance and sustain the 
artillery. they promptly commenced this movements 
but the rockets, which had for the first three or four 
passed very high above the heads of the line, now 
received a more horizontal direction, and a very 
close above the heads of Shutz’s and Ragan’s regi- 
menis, composing the centre and left of Stansbury’ 8 
line: a universal flight of these two regiments was 
the consequence. This leaving the right of the 5th 
wholly unsupported, f ordered ‘it to halt, rode swift- 
ly across the field toward those who had so shame- 
fully fled, and exerted my voice to. the utmost to ar- 
Fest theta. ‘They halted, began to collect, and seemed 
to be returning to their places. An ill. ‘untied reli- 
ance that their officers would succeed in rallying 
them, when [I had thus succeeded in stopping the 
greatest part of them, induced me immediately to re- 
turn to the 5th, the situation of which was likely to 
become very critical, and that position gave me the 
best command of view. ‘To my astonishment and 
mortification. however, when f had regained my po- 
sition, LE found the whole of these regiments (except a 
few of Nagan’s, not more than forty, rallied by him- 
self, and as many perhaps of Sclutz’s rallied, I 
learn by captain Showers and a captain , whose 
name I do not recollect) were flying in the utmost pre- 
cipitation and disorder. 

The advanced artillery had inmedinels followed 
_ the rifiemen and retired by the left of the 5th. I di- 
rected them to take post on a rising ground which I 
pointed out inthe rear. The 5th and the artillery on 
its left still remained, and I hoped that their fire, not- 
withstanding the obstruction of the boughs of the 
orchard, which being below covered the enemy, 
would have been enabled to scour this approach and 
prevent his advance. ‘he enemy’s light troops, by 
single men, shewed themselves on the lower edge of 
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the left of the orchard, and a a nthe fire of this 
artillery and the Sth, which made them draw back. 
The cover to them was, however, so complete, that 
they were enabled to advance singly, and take posi- 
tions from which their fire annoyed the 5th considera- 
bly, without either that regiment or the artillery being 
able to return the fire with any probability of effect. 
Tn this situation T had actually given an order to the 
5th and artillery to retire up to the hill toward a wood — 
more to the left and a little in the rear, for the pur- 
pose of drawing them further from the orchard and 
out of reach of ‘the enemy’s-fire, while he was shel-— 
tered by the orchard. Anvaversion, however, to re- 
tire before the uecessity became stronger, and the 
hope that the enemy would issue in a body from the 
left of the orchard and enable us to act upon him 
on terms of equality, and the fear that a movement of 
retreat might, in raw troops, produce some confusion, — 
and lose us this chance, induced me instantly to- 
countermand the order, and direct the artillery to fire 
into a wooden barn on the lower end of the orchard, | 
behind which [ supposed the enemy might be shel- 
tered in considerable numbers. The fire of the ene- 
my now began, however, to annoy the 5th still more 
ati wounding several of ¢ ten. and a strong column of 
the enemy havi ng passed up the road as high as the 
right of the 5th, and | Reainratts to de ploy. into the 
field to take them in flank, L directed the artillery 
to retire to the hill, to which I had directed the Bal- 
timore artillery to proceed and halt, and ordered the 
5th regiment also to retire. This corps, which had 
heretofore acted so firmly, evinced the usual i inca pa- 
city of raw troops to make orderly movements in 
the face of the enemy, and their retreat in a very few 
moments became a flight of absolute and total disor- 
der. | 
The direct line of retreat to the whole of this first 
line being to the hill on which [ had directed the ar- 
tillery to halt, and immediately in connexion with 
Qe 
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the positions of general Smith’s corps, which were 
not arrayed in line, but posted on advantageous po- 
‘sitions in connexion with and supporting each other, 
according as the nature of the ground admitted and 
‘required 3 Thad not for a moment, dispersed and dis- 
ordered as was the whole of Stansbury? s command, 
supposed that their retreat would have taken a differ- 

ent direction. ut it soon became apparent that the 
whole mass were throwing themselves off to the right 
on the retreat toward Montgomery court-house, and 
flying wide of this point ; the whole of the cavalry, pro- 
-bably, from the pressure of the infantry that way, were | 
also thrown wide of the line of retreat toward the 
right. After making every effort to turn the current 
more toward g general Smith’s command and the city 

in vain, and finding that it was impossible to collect 

any force to support the artillery, which I had di- 

rected to halt, and finding also that the enemy’s heht 

troops were extending themselves in that direction,. 
and pressing the pursuit, I directed the artillery to. 
continue their retreat on the road they | then were, 

toward the capitol, it being impossible for them to 

get across to the turn- pike road or unite with zen. 

Smith’s brigade. 

‘Lhe hope of again forming the first line at this 
| point, and their renewing the teal, or at all events 
of being able to rally them between the capitol and 
that point, and renewing the contest, induced me, at 


the moment EF directed the 5th regiment to retreat, to 


request Mr. Riggs, of Georgetowi n, to proceed to the 
president and inform him that we had been driven 
back, but that it was my hope and intention to form 
and renew the contest between that place and the 
capitol. 
As soon as I found it vain longer to endeavor an 
turn the tide of retreat toward the left, I turned to- 
ward the positions cccupied by tieutenant ‘colonel 
Beall. commodore Barney avd general Smith. By 
this time the enemy had advanced up the road, 
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had driven back lieutenant colonel Kramer’s com- 
mand posted on the right of the road and in advance 
of commodore Barney, after having well maintained 
his position aad much hurt the enemy, and also con- 
tinued to fire during his retreat. He had come under 
the destructive fire of commodore Barney, which had 
turned him up the hill towards lieutenant colonel 
Beall, whose detachment gave one or two inefiective 
fires and fed. "Their position was known to me, was 
very conspicuous, and the extreme right, ‘The ene- 
niy, therefore, had gained this commanding position, 
and was passing our right flank ; his force pursuing 
on the lefi, had also advanced to a line with our left, 


and there was nothing there to oppose him. ‘To pre- 


‘serve Smith’s command from being pressed in front 


by fresh troops of the enemy, who were coming on 


at the same time, while they were under the certain- 


ty of being assailed on both flanks and the rear by 

the enemy, who respectively gained them ; in which 

circumstances their destruction or surrender would 

have been inevitable ; £ sent (my horse being unable 
‘ e ? ° ° ° =] « 

to move with the rapidity T wished) te gen. Smith, 

to retreat. Tam not acquainted with the relative po- 
A at 


sition of the different corps composing his command, 


and cannot therefore determine who of them engaged 
the enemy, nor could I see how they acted; but when 
I arrived in succession at his different corps, which I 
did as soon as practicable, I do not recollect to have 


found any of them that were not in order, and retreat- 


ing wilh as little confusion as could have been ex- 


5) 
pected. When I reached the road f found commo- 


dore Barney’s men also retiring on the road, he hay- 


ing been overpowered by these who drove off Beall’s 


regiment about the time L sent the order to retreat. 

‘J still had no doubt but that Stansbury’s command 
and the cavalry would have fallen down upon the 
capitol, by the roads which enter that part of the city 
from the north, and still solaced myself with the per- 
suasion that I should be able there to rally them, up- 


~ 


¢apitol to repulse the enemy. - 
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on the city and Georgetown troops who were retiring 
in érder; and make another effort in advance of the 


_After accompanying the retreating army within two 
miles of the capitol, L rode forward for the purpose 
of selecting a position, and endeavouring to collect 
those whom I supposed, from the rapidity of their. 
flight, might have reached that point. A half a mile 
in advance of the capitol I met colone] Minor with 
his detachment, and directed him to form his men, 


wait until the retreating army passed, and protect 


them if necessary. | Hee 
When I arrived at the capitol I found not a man. 
had passed that way, and notwithstanding the com-_ 
manding view which is there afforded to the north, 
I could see no appearance of the troops. 1 despatched 
an order to call in the cavalry to me there. ‘aed 
Ina few moments the secretary of state and the 


secretary of war joined me, besides that they had — 


been witnesses to the dispersion of the trocps — 


and the exhaustion of those just halted by me. pn ee 
stated the diminution of my force, and the extent of . 
the positions which rendered it impossible to place. 


the force I then had in such a position as to prevent 
the enemy from taking me on the flank as well as 
front, and that no reasonable hope could be enter- 


tained, that we had any troops who could be re- - 


lied on to make a resistance as desperate as necessa- 
ry, in an isolated building which could not be support. 
ed by a sufficiency of troops without; indeed it would 
have taken nearly the whole of the troops to have suf- - 
ficiently filled the two wings, which would have left 
the enemy masters of every other part of the city, 
and given him the opportunity, without risk, in twen- 
ty-four hours to have starved them into a surrender. 
The same objection equally applied to the occupa. 


tion of any particular part of the city. . 


Both these gentlemen concurred that it would sub. 


ject the whole of my force to certain capture or des-— 


a 
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traction; and in its reduced and exhausted condition 
it was wise and proper to retire through Georgetown, 
and take postin the rear of it, on the heights, to col- 
lect my force. I accordingly pursued this course, and 
halted at Tenley town, two miles north of George. - 

town, onthe Frederick road. Here was evinced one 
of the great defects of all undisciplined and unorgan- 

ized troops; no effort could rouse officers and men to 
the exertion necessary to place themselves in such a 
state of comfort and security as is attainable, even un-— 
der very disadvantageous circumstances. Such of 
them as could be halted, instead of making those ef- 
forts, gave themselves up to the uncontrouled feelings — 
Which fatigue, exhaustion and_privation produced, 
and many hundreds, in spite of all precautions and 
efforts, passed on and pursued their way, either to- 
wards home or insearch of refreshments and quar- 
ters. After waiting in this position until I supposed 
E collected all the force that could be gathered, I 
proceeded about 5 miles further on the river road, 
which leads a little wide to the left of Montgomery 
court house, and in the morning gave orders for the 
whole to assemble at Montgomery court house. 

This position promised us shelter from the rain_ 
that began to fall an hour before day ; was the most 
probable place for the supply of provisions which 
the troops very much needed; and was a position | 
from which we could best interpose between the ene-. 
Iny and Baltimore, and to which place at that time ne 
body doubted he intended to go by land from Wash- 
ington. | 

In pursuance of this view, among the first acts af- 
ter my arrival at Montgomery court-house, was to 
direct a letter to general Stricker, who commanded at 
Baltimore, informing him that. it was my intention to — 
gather my force together there, receive what rein- 
forcements I could, shew myself to the enemy as 
sirong as possible, hang on his flank should he move 
to Baltimore, intimidate and harass him as much as 
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possible in his movements, and endeavor always to 
preserve the power of interposing between him and 
Baltimore ; directing him to re-establish the dispers- 
‘ed command of lieutenant colonel Sterrett, meluply 
his means as much as possible, stop all re-inforce-. 
ments of militia from Maryland, Pennsylvania or 
elsewhere, and present himself to the enemy at the 
crossing of the Patapsco, in as imposing a form as 
possible. | ah ins 
This letter I sent by captain Aisquith, whom I 
found at Montgomery with 15 or 20 others, the only 
part of the Baltimore detachment which had not re- 
turned home. | , (i 
"The first object was, in the absence of quarter-mas- 
ter and contractor, to make efforts to provide quar- 
ters and refreshments for my men; a few provisions 
were found there belonging to the contractor, and a 
person temporarily appointed to issue, and the most 
active men of the place called upon and authorized to 
get in provisions. hs 

The next object was to obtain a return of the dif. 
ferent corps, which, from causes that can easily be 
understood among undisciplined men, and unskilful 
officers, proved abortive before we moved next day. 
he arrival of several detachments of re-inforce- 
ments, the reports of officers bringing on detach- 
ments who wanted orders and instructions, and the 
multiplied complaints and wants of men and officers 
crowded together in small quarters, or entirely out of 
doors in a rainy, tempestuous day; the calculations 
and arrangements necessary for ulterior operations, 
and to meet the demands and wants of the great force 
which my calls were likely to produce, may be sup- 
posed to have been as much as could be borne by the 
attention and efforts of one man, which he was obliged 
io encounter for the want of a skilful or even orga- 
nized staff of any kind, | 

No regular details for service of any kind could be 
performed, and all the duties of this description were 
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necessarily performed by the voluntary zeal of those 
corps who could not be borne down or discouraged 
by difficulties. My efforts were devoted to endeavor 
to prepare the detachment to move down toward the 
city, and hang upon and strike at the enemy when- 
ever an opportunity occurred. "[he next morning, 
however, before a return of the corps could be had 
and their situation known, I received intelligence that 
the enemy had moved from Washington the preced- 
ing night, and was in full march for Baltimore. Tine 
stantly put my command under arms, multiplied and 
strengthened my patroles to gain intelligence, and 
advanced as rapidly as was practicable to Baltimore. 
When the forces arrived at Snell’s bridge on the 
upper branch of the Patuxent, I had concluded that. 
if the enemy was, as we had still reason to believe, 
proceeding to Baltimore, that it would be most ad- 
viseable fur me to proceed directly thither, to lend 
the whole force of my power as commander of the. 
district, to call out and bring into activity the re- 
sources of the place, and also because it was likely 
to become the most important station of the command, - 
f accordingly left the command with general Stans- 
bary, senior brigadier, and proceeded that night to 
Baltimore. On the road I met an express from major 
general S. Smith, who delivered me a letter, in which 
he informed me he had been called out into service, 
and had assumed the command according to his rank ; 
and by the time L reached Baltimore, 1 also learned 
that the enemy was proceeding to Marlborough, and 
not toward Baltimore. 

if {had had longer time, or to repeat the action of 
Bladensburg, I could correct several errors which 
might materially have affected the issue of that battle. 
The advanced force ought to have been nearer to the 
creek along the edge of the low ground, where they 
would have been skirted with bushes, and have 
avoided the inconvenience of the cover which the or- 
chard ailurded the enemy. “Vhe edge of the low 
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grounds on the right of the road ought to have been 
Tined with musketry, and a battery of cannon also 
planted in the field on the right of the road directly 
fronting the bridge; and if commodore Barney’s hea- 
vy artillery, with his more expert artillerists, had_ 
occupied the position which the advanced artille- 
rists did, and these posts been obstinately defended, 
the enemy would not have crossed the river at that 
point, but would have been obliged to make a cir- 
euit round to his right, and have crossed above and 
at the upper end of the town; or if the whole force — 
had been posted at the position of the second line 
with all the advantage which it afforded, and have 
acted with tolerable firmness and courage, the event 
might have been different; but no advantage of posi- 
tion is proof against groundless panic and a total want 
of discipline, skill and experience. | 

On the night of my retreat to the city, sent as- 
sistant adjutant general Hite down to general Young, 
to inform him of the movement, and to direct him to 
take the best position to secure fort Washington, and 
his junction with me; or in case the enemy should in- 
terpose between him and me, to have his boats ready 
_to transport his men across the river; orif he could 
not do that, to fall down the river and unite with gen. 
Stuart, and harass the enemy in the rear; and above 
all to be alert and keep a vigilant guard upon every 
avenue of approach to prevent a surprise. I also 
sent, by major Hite, directions to the commanding of- 
ficer of fort Washington, to advance a guard up to 
the main road upon all the roads leading to the fort, 
and in the event of his being taken in the rear of the 
fort by the enemy, to blow up the fort, and retire 
across the river. . 

The distance of general Young, and the necessity 
of retaining a position near the fort as long as the de- 
siens of the enemy remained uncertain, rendered it 
impossible to have the assistance of his force at Bla- 
densburg. 
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There was not a bridge on the road which the ene- 
my pursued from his debarkation to Washington, the 
destruction of which would have retarded his ad- 
vance ten minutes. I believe in fact that the bridge 
at Bladensburg is the only one, and the facility with 
which that stream is every where fordable above the 
bridge, rendered useless the destroying it. Indeed I 
believe that had artillery been posted as advantage- 
ously as it might have been, and well served, the 
bridge would have acted as a decoy to the enemy to 
lead him into danger, and have been useful to us. 

‘Those who have that happy intrepidity of assurance 
in their own capacity to see with certainty, in all 
cases, the means by which they could have avoided 
the errors of others, and by which past calamities 
might always have been averted, will find my con- 
demnation easy. ‘Those who are disposed to mea- 
sure difficulties by the limits of human capacity, and 
who willimpartially place themselves in my situation,. 
will tind it difficult to decide that any errors have been 
committed which might not have been equailed or 
surpassed by any other commander, or that the cala- 
mities which have followed, could have been averted 
or mitigated. 

This narrative is accompanied by a map with ex- 
planations, which will facilitate the understanding of 
it. 
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Reports of generals Stansbury, Smith, Young. Douglass 
and Hungerford ; colonels Sterrett, Minor, ‘Tayloe, La- 
vall and Beall ; major Pinkney, and captains Burch and 
Caldwell. | 


General Stansbury’s report. 
BALTIMORE, November 45, 1814. 


_ By general orders from the war department of 
the 20th of April, 1814, major general S. Smith was 
directed to draft from his division, and hold in readi- 
ness to march at a moment’s warning, two thousand 
men, officers included. 

_ By major general Smith’s division orders of the 
29th of April, 1 was directed to furnish, by draft 
from my brigade, as its quota, one thousand of this 


‘requisition, and hold them in readiness to march, at 


a moment’s warning, to Baltimore for its defence. 
The first of May those orders were complied with, 
agreeably to a detail accompanying said orders. — 
On the 18th of July, major general Smith issaed 
division orders, requiring the quota from my brigade, 
the 41th, and that from the 2d aad 9th, to march, and 
rendezvous alt Baltimore. My orders were issued on 
the 19th; the troops began to assemble on the 24th, 


and were encamped about one and a half miles north- 


ward of the city, at a place called camp Fairfield. 
On the 2tst of July, by major general Smith, IT was 


a) 


directed to take charge of this brigade, and commenc- 


ed preparing for their reception. Early in August, 
eneral Winder being vested with the command of 
the tenth military district, superseded general Smith 
in the command. 
On Saturday, August the 20th, about 4 o’clock, 


P. M. Treceived, by express, letter No. 4, directing 


me to move down wiih my whole force for Washing- 
ton. ? : 
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By this morning’s regimental reports, the force of 
my brigade then in camp, appearedas follows : 

~The 1st regiment, ander lieutenant colonel Ragan, 
officers included, 550; 2.1 regiment, under tieutenant - 
colonel Schutz, officers also included, fit for duty, 
803. 
L immediately issued orders for waggons to be pro- 
cured, provisions served out, tents struck, and every 
thing prepared to march that evening. But the dif- 
ficul.y of obtaining waggons to transport tents and 
camp equipage, prevented my moving more than part 
of the brigade this evening. The residue followed 
on the morning of the 2ist. The advance party en- 
camped at the Slag tavern; the rear three miles short 
of it, on the evening of the 2ist. 3 

“About 40 o’clock P. M. [received from general 
Winder, by express, letter No. 2, dated the 24st, 
directing me to halt until further orders. 

August 22d, at 10 A. M. received from general 
Winder, letter No. 3, dated at the Woodyard the 
Zist, 10 o’clock P. M. directing me to advance with 
all speed to Bladensburg. in consequence thereof, 
the line of march was taken up immediately, and at 
” o’clock P. M. we arrived at Bladensburg. The tst 
regiment encamped on the hill south east; the 2d on 
the north west of the town; and on ‘Tuesday morn- 
ing the 23d, joined the ist regiment on Lownds’s 
hill, near Bladensburgh. About 10 o’clock A. M. 
received from general Winder, letter No. 4, dated at 
head quariers, Battalion Old fields, August 22d, con- 
taining orders to march my brigade (with the troops 
under colonel Sterrett if they had joined me,) 
slowly towards Marlborough, and take a position on 
the road not far from that place, and that he would 
join me some time that day. 

The troops under the command of lieuten ant colonel 

terret, had not jomed me, nor was I certain at what 
time they would arrive.’ The brigade was instantly 
put in motion, and the march commenced towards 
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Marlborough with a view of complying with general 
‘Winder’s orders. Limmediately despatched my aid 
de camp, major Woodyear, to general Winder, to 
communicate all the information which he might re- 


uire, as to my force: to receive articular orders as_ 
S) 9 


to the position I should take in the vicinity of Marl. 
p y. 


borough, and to obtain a knowledge of the country, 


and of the situation of the enemy. After proceed- 


ing about one mile on the road to Marlborough, [ 


met captain Moses Tabs riding express, to inform 


me, that the enemy, with their whole force, had left 
Marlborough, and were on their march toward me, 


disiant about six miles. This information made me. 


determine to avail myself of the high grounds E oc- 
cupied in the morning, to which I immediately re- 
turned, and made the necessary preparations to re- 
ceive the enemy. I directed captain Tabs to return 


and reconnoitre the enemy, and give me every infor- 


mation. About four o’clock P. M. he returned, and 
informed me that the enemy, on leaving Marlborough, 
had taken a different route. Soon after, my aid de 
camp, major Woodyear, returned fronr general Win- 
der, and informed me that the intelligence I had re- 
ceived of the movements of the enemy were, in part, 
incorrect, and that general Winder wished me to en. 
camp on the direct road from Bladensburg to Marl- 
borough, at about seven miles distant from the latter 
place. The assistant adjutant general, major Hite, 
accompanied major Woodyear. By letter No. 4, i 
was first informed that lieutenant colonel Sterret’s 
detachment, consisting of the 5th regiment, about five 
hundred strong; major Pinkney’s rifle battalion, 
about one hundred and fifty, and captains Miyer’s and 
Magruders’s companies of artillery, about one hun- 
dred and fifty, were attached to my command. These 
troops had not joined me, but were on their march. 
TI despatched an express with this letter to lieutenant 
colonel Sterret, as soon as received, requesting him 
to move on with all possible expedition. 


# 
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~ About sun set, on the 23d, he arrived with his com-, 
mand, and encamped near my brigade. The fatigued. 
situation of his troops induced me to halt for the night, 
on the hill near Bladensburg, with the intention of 
moving towards Marlborough at reveille on the 24th. - 
At about 8 o’clock P. M. a militia captain, who re- 
sided near Bladensburg, came into camp, attended by 
one of my centinels, and informed me he was from 
general Winder’s camp, at the Battalion Old Wields 5 
that gen. Winder was not in camp when he left it, and 
that it was apprehended he had been taken prisoner, 
as he had gone out to reconnoitre the enemy, and had 
not returned; thata detachment from the army had _ 
skirmished that day with the British, and that briga- 
dier general Smith, of the district of Columbia, had 
taken the command of the army, and would certainly 
join me in the course of the night. About 44 o’clock 
P.M. the secretary of state, colonel Monroe, with se- 
veral gentlemen, came to my tent, and, as well as £ 
recollect, colonel Monroe observed that he was from _ 
Washington; that he had been at, or heard from the | 
camp of general Winder; that there was an alarm- 

ing silence with respect to general Winder, who had_ 
gone out to reconnolive the enemy, and had not been | 
heard of, and it was feared he was taken; that gen. 

Smith had by pursuasion taken the command, and that 
they would move towards and join me before morn- 
ing, he expected, from the Battalion Old Fields, and 
advised vigilance to prevent surprise. Soon after the 

departure of colonel Monroe, the advanced pickets 
on the road by which we expected the enemy, and 
was the direct one from Marlborough, fired, and in a 

few moments my whole command were under arms, 

and prepared for action. The cavalry under col. Pilgh- 

man, who had come into town a little after dark for 

refreshments, were ordered down the Marlborough 

road, except captain Herbert, with his troop, who 
was directed to push down the road toward the Bat- 
talion Old Fields, until he should fall in with general 
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Winder’s army, which I was confident would join me 
that night. } 

i The troops were under arms until after two o’clock 
A. M. of the 24th, when being advised by the ca- 
valry that the enemy were not near, £ ordered them 
to retire to their tents, but to be re: ady to turn out at 
a moment’s warning; and strong icket guards were 
placed on the roads in every direction. Supposiug 
my right and rear covered by general Winder’s force, 
Ui felt no apprehensions of surprise there, and no ex- 
pectation that the enemy, without first beating general 
Winder, could approach me, either by the battalion 
or river road. But about half after two o’clock A. 
M. major Bates, assistant adjutant general of militia, 
came to me from Washington, wih a message from 
general Winder, informing me, that general Winder 
had retreated from the Battalion Old-felds into the ci- 


ty of Washington across the bridge, which he had 


ordered to be burnt, and that the general expected I 
would resist the enemy as long as possible, should 


he move against me in that direction. Thus was my 


‘expectations of security from the battalion and river 

roads cut off, my right flank and rear uncovered, and 
liable to be atlacked and turned, without the possibi- 
lity of securing it, in the position I then lay. 


I instantly sent for lieutenant colonel Sterrett, of 


the 5th, major Pinkney of the rifle corps, and lieut. 
colonel Ragan, lieut. col. Schutz being present, of- 
ficers tn whom [ placed the highest Sones and 
stated to them the information ‘and orders I had just 
received irom general Winder, and our situation with 
respect to the enemy; they were unanimous in opi- 
nion, that our situation on that hill could not be de- 
fended with the force then under my command, worn 
down with hunger and fatigue as they were, and that 
it was indispensably necessary, for the security of the 


army, that we should immediately retire across the. 


bridge of Bladensburg, and take a position on the 
road between Bladensburg and the city, which we 


a 
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could defend. Colonel Tilghman of the cavalry, ott 

served, he thought we had no time to lose. In this 
opinion I perfectly coincided. Orders were instantly 
given to strike tents, and prepare to march, and in 
about thirty minutes, without noise or confusion, the 
whole were in motion, and about half past 3 o’cleck 
in the morning, passed the bridge at Bladensburg 
leading to the city of Washington. Securing our rear 
from surprise, we halted in the road until the ap- 
proach of day, with a view of finding some place 
where water could be had, i: order that the men might 
_cook their provisions, and refresh themselves for a 
few moments. The provisions consisted of salt beef 
of an inferior quality, the flour old and musty. At_ 
day-light, I moved on to the foot of a hill near a 
brick-yard, and there ordered the troops to refresh | 
themselves. "This was about one anda half miles — 
from Bladensburg. ; Hehe 

Early in the morning, I had despatched major 
W oodyear to Washington, to inform general Winder 
of my movement and situation; of the exhausted state 
of the troops, and the impracticability of their meet- 
ing the enemy, in their present fatigued state, with 
any prospect of success, unless reinforced. I rode te 
“ the top of the hill to examine the country. On my 
descending it again, a note was presented to me by an 
express from general Winder, dated at Washington 
(written I presumed without a knowledge of my 
movements) directing me to oppose the enemy as long 
as I could, should he attempt a passage by the way 
of Bladensburg. ‘This note | have mislaid. 

{ called a council of war, consisting of lieutenant — 
colonel Sterrett, lieutenant colonel Ragan and major 
Pinkney. 1 laid the letter before them. Colonel 
Sterrett observed, that he marched from Baltimore 
with a determination to defend the city; that his men 
the day before, by a forced march from the Buck ta- 
vern, or Snowden’s, reached Bladensburg without 
halting to cook ; that they had been under arms near. 
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ve the whole of the night without any sleep or food ; 
that major Pinkney’s ‘riflemen, and the two compa- 
nies of artillery, were in the same situation, and that 
they were so completely worn down and exhausted, 
that he should consider it a sacrifice of both officers 
and men, to seek the enemy at any considerable dis- 
tance from general Winder’s force, as no good could 
result therefrom. Major Pinkney and colonel Ra-— 
gan expressed themselves to the same effect, and, 
with colonel Sterrett, urged the propriety of moving 
further on the road toward the city, with a view of 
taking a stand on some more favorable ground for de- 
fence, with a better prospect of being joined by the 
forces under general Winder; and “expressed their 
willingness to give their opinions in writing. I could 
not but admit the correctness of their views, and or- 
dered the waggons to move on slowly towards the 
city, intending to follow on with the troops. | 

At this moment, major Woodyear returned from 

Washington with positive orders from gen. Winder, 
to give the enemy battle at Bladensburg, should he 
move that way, and that he would join meif necessary. 

I immediately ordered the troops to retrace their 

steps to Bladensburg, determined to maintain, if pos- 
sible, the ground at “all hazards. 

On arriving in the orchard near the mill, I directed 
the artillery fo post themselves behind a small breast- 
work of dirt, that lately had been threwn up by col. 
Wadsworth. This battery commanded the pass in- 
to Bladensburg, and the bridge south-westerly of the 
town. Our artillery consisted of six 6 pounders; 
major Pinkney’s battalion of riflemen on their right, 
under cover of the town and bushes, also commands 
ing the pass by the bridge: two companies from 
Teuienane colonel Schutz’s s rezimient, under the com- 
mand of captains Ducker and "Gorsuch, acting as r- 
flemen, although principally armed with muskets, on 
the left of the artillery, near, and protected by the 
barn, intended to defend the road leading by the mill 
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on the left of the battery into the field; celonel Ster- 
rett’s regiment was halted in the orchard, on the 
right aud in the rear; and the regiments of ‘colonels 
Ragan and Schutz were also halted inthe orchard 
in the rear, and on the left flank near the creek. My 
intentions were, that they should remain here to re- 
fresh themselves as long as possible, and as soon as 
the enemy appeared, to “form colonel Sterrett’s regi- 
ment, (in whom I placed great confidence) on the 
right, their left resting on and supporting the right 
of. major Pinkuey’s riflemen, in view of the bridge, 
and fronting the road along which ran a fence, and 
act as necAsion should require. Colonels Ragan’s 
and Schultz’s regiments, were to be drawn up in 
eschellon, their right resting on the left of captains 
Ducker’s and Gorsuch’ S rifle companies, in order to 
prevent the enemy from pressing, and turning our 
left, hoping that general Winder would join me be- 
fore the battle would commence, and occupy the 
ground in my rear as a second line. 

About 11 o’clock A. M. 1 was informed by a da 
zoon from lieutenant colonel Beall, that he was on 
the read from Annapolis to B ladeleai irg, with about 
eight hundred men, distant from me about five miles, 
-and wished to know the distance and situation of the 
enemy. I directed the dragoon to return and inform 
him, that [ had that moment received information, 
that the British with their whole force, were ap- 
proaching Bladensburg by the river read, and that 
they were only three and a half miles distant, and 
advised the colonel to file of to his right and cross 
above Bladensburg, to fall into an old road, which I 
understood ied to our left toward Washington, and 
take a position on the high grounds, N. and N. W. 
of Bladensburg, which would completely protect my 
left, by preventing the enemy from ont-flanking us 
that way, and force their main body across the bridge 
in the face of my artillery and rifiemen on the main 
road, and expose them to the fire ef the 5th regiment 
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under colonel Sierrett, who would be protected by 
the fence. 7 yng 

_ ‘This advice it appeared colonel Beall ouly took in 
pari, i presumed, from an anxious wish to place him- 
seli between the enemy and the city. He sent his 
baggage oif to the right, and with his troops passed 
the bridge at Bladensburg about thirty minutes, be- 
fore the enemy appeared on Mr. Lownds’s hill, and 
took his station on the hill, as [ was informed, near 
the brick kiln where we halted in the morning, about 
one anda half miles in my rear, and on the left of 
the road leading to the city. About meridian, the 
enemy could clearly be seen making towards us by 
the river road. | , 

While I was giving some directions to the artil- 
dery, 1 found lieutenant cols. Ragan’s and Schutz’s 
regiments had been moved frem the place where I 
had stationed them, and marched out of the orchard 
up the bill, and formed in order of battle about 230 
yards above the orchard, and upwards of 500 yards 
in the rear of the artillery and riflemen. ‘Thus un- 
covered by the trees of the orchard, their situation 
and numbers were clearly seen by the enemy from 
Lowndes’s hill, and the flanks of the artillery and 1i- 
femen unprotected, and laid liable to be turned, our. 
main body being placed too far off to render them any 
aid. On riding up the hill to know who had ordered 
this movement, L was informed that gen. Winder was 
on the ground. At this time I met with brigadier gen. 
smith, of the district of Columbia, and some conver- 
sation took place between us respecting the order of 
battle, and seniority; the particulars Ido not recol- 
lect. Ll immediately rede to the mill, where I under- 
stood general Winder was, and found him re-con- 
noiiring the position of the enemy. While in con- 
versation with him, the 5th regiment was taken out 
of the orchard, marched up the hill, and stationed on 
the left of colonel Schutz’s regiment, that of col. 
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-Ragan’s being on the right, its right resting on the main 
road; but, as Lbefore observed. the whol: at so greata 
distance from the artillery and riiiemen, that they nad 
to contend with the whole British force, and so much 
exposed, that it has been a cause of astonishment they 
preserved their ground so long, and ullimately suc- 
ceeded in retreating. Whose plan this was, I know 
not: it was not mine; nor did it meet with my appro- 
bation; but finding a superior officer on the ground, 
LT concluded he had ordered it, consequently did not 
interfere. General Winder asked me where | meant 
to take my station? [ answered, about the cenire of 
my brigade. He said he would take his on the left 
of the fifth regiment. General Winder was extreme- 
ly active in giving directions and in encouraging the 
men. I took my station in the centre of colonels 
Ragan’s and Schutz’s regiments, but occasionally 
rode along the line, encouraging the men, and giving 
orders to the officers. Major Woodyear I directed 
to keep with the left of colore’ Schutz’s regiment, to 
cheer up the men, and assist the officers. ° Major fan- 
dali rode with me. Soon after, the action commenc- 
ed by the artillery and riflemen at the battery. The 
fire of the artillery had great effect, and evidently 
produced confusion in the ranks of the enemy, who — 
took shelter behind a warehouse, from whence they 
fired rockets; but a few well directed shots, drove 
them from this position. A flanking party, conceal- 
ed by the banks and bushes, pushed ap the river to 
turn our left, whilst a strong force attempfed the 
bridge; but the incessant and well directed fire from 
our atillery and riflemen at the battery, eceasioned. 
‘evident confusion amongst their ranks, so much s0, 
that their officers could be seen actively engaged pre- 
venting their retreating, and pushing them on to the 
bridge; and here Ethink the enemy suffered conside- 
rably. At length they sueceeded in passing the bridge 
in small parties, at fall speed, which formed after cres~ 
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sing. I had ordered forty horsemen with axes to cut 
away this bridge before the near approach of the ene- 
mny, and saw them with their axes. Why this order 
was not executed, f never could learn. It is certain, 
the enemy could have forded the stream above; but 
I considered it would, in some degree, impede their 
progress, and give our artillery and riflemen more 
time and opportunity to act with effect against them. 
The ariillery under the command of captains My- 
ers and Magruder, and the riflemen, the whole under 
the command of Major Pinkney, behaved in the most 
gallant manner; (this gallant officer in the course of 
the action was severely wounded) but the superior 
force of the enemy, and the rapidity with which he 
-Mmoved, compelled them to retire; but one of the — 
pieces was lost, and this was rendered harmless be- 
fore it was abandoned. . ees 
‘The enemy took every advantage of the cover af- 
forded them by the trees of the orchard, and their. 
light troops from thence kept up a galling fire on our ~ 
line. On this party, when advanced nearer, the fifth 
regiment, under colonel Sterret, opened a steady and . 
well directed fire, which was followed by the fire 
{rom the right, and uliimately from our centre, when 
the firing on both sides became general. After a i 
few rounds, the troops on the right began to break. 
Trode along the line, and gave orders to the officers 
to cut down those who attempted to fly, and suffer ne 
man to leave the lines. On arriving at the left of the 
eentre regiment, I found lieutenant colonel Shutez’s 
men giving way, and that brave officer, with major 
Kemp, aided by my aid de camp, major Woodyear, 
exerting themselves in raliying and forming them 
again. Captain Gallaway’s company, and part of 
captains Randail’s and Showers’ companies were ral- 
lied and formed again, and behaved gallantly. The 
rest of colonels Shutez’s and Ragan’s regiments 
fled in disorder, notwithstanding the extraordinary 
exertions of their officers to prevent it. On the left, 
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{ soon after discovered a part of the fifth regiment 
giving way, and that excellent officer lieutenant co-_ 
onel Sterret, with those under him, most actively en-. 
' gaged forming them again. Soon after, the retreat 
became general, and all attempts to rallythem, and 
make a second stand, were fruitless. With a body 
of United States cavalry, I endeavored to protect 
the rear and right of the retreating men, so as to pre- 
vent their falling into the enemy’s possesion. : 
The men under my command were worn downand 
neatly exhausted from long and forced marches, 
want of food, and watching. ‘They had been, with 
very little intermission, under arms and marching 
from the time of their departure from Baltimore, — 
with but little sleep, bad provisions, and but little 
opportunity to cook. They certainly were not in a 
situation to go inte battle; but my orders were posi- 
tive, and { was determined to obey them. 
_ “Before, and during the action, I did not see any of 
the force I was led to expect would support me. J 
understood since, they were on their way to my as-_ 
sistance, and 1 presume exertions were made to bring — 
them up. 
Before and during the retreat, I heard the thunder 
of commodore Barney’s artillery; but till then I did 
not know he was near. f believe there were few, if 
any other troops on the field when the action com-— 
menced, than the three regiments of infantry under 
lieutenant colonels Sterret, Ragan and Shutez, ma- 
jor Pinkney’s battalion of riflemen, captains Myer’s 
and Magruder’s companies of artillery, amounting 
to about 2,150, exclusive of two regiments of caval- 
ry, who did not act. | 
General Winder, on the field of battle, displayed 
all possible zeal, activity, and personal bravery, ia — 
encouraging the men to fight, and after they broke, in 
his exertions to rally them. 
I saw the president and some of the heads of de- 
partments in the field, bat did not perceive that any 


of them took any part in the arrangement made for 
battle. Colonel Monroe, the then secretary of state, 
appeared extremely active in his efforts to aid the of- 
ficers in the discharge of their duties, and expe 
himself to mach danzer. 

‘Tomy aid de camp, major Edward G. “Woads 
year, and my acting brigade major, maj. Beal Randal, 
Dam much indebt ed for their unremitted exertions in’ 
encouraging the men before and during the action, 
and the zeal displayed by them in their attempts to 
keep the ranks unbroken, and to rally ihe men, In 
which they in some degree succeeded; for the compa- 
ny of captain Gallaway, and part of. Shower’s, and 
Randal’s, were rallied, and were among the last 
troops who left the field, and did not retreat until di- 
rected: some of them were killed and several severely 
wounded. | 

On arriving at the city, with part of colonel La- 

vall’s United States cavalry covering the retreat, and 
collecting the rear of our scattered troops, I found 
general Winder’s command had passed through it, 
towards Georgetown. I proceeded there, and “then 
followed to a vill age a few miles beyond it, where I 
evertook him with troops collecting under his com- 
mand, and some of those of my brigade. ‘The army 
thence proceeded to Montgomery court house on the 
25th of August, where it was hourly reinforced by | 
those who fled from the field. 

Asthere had been no place assigned by the com- 
manding general previous to the action, to which the 
“men should retreat in case of a defeat, many of those 
under my immediate command, had fled from the field 
towards Baltimore. On the 24th I directed my aid, 

major PY ODay eer to push on from Montgomery court 
house to that place, organize the drafted men, and 
bring them on to any point that general Winder should 
direct. 

‘On Friday, August 26th, at about 40 o’clock A. M. 
we took up the line of march from Montgomery court 
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house ou the road leading to Baltimore, with United 
‘States infantry uader fieprennnt colonel Scott; major 
aM Poise s corps of artillery; general Sinith’s brigade of 
district troops: the regiment of niilitia from Annapo- 
lis and Anne Ardudel: county, commanded by lieuten- 
ant colonels Beall and Elood ; some riflemen from Fre- 
derick, Allegany, and other ‘pla ces; alarge body of 
eavalry and part of my brigade of drafted militia ; 
a force respectable as to numbers and appearance § 
and that night encamped about half way between 
Montgomery court house and Ellicott’s upper mills. 
General Winder having received some information 
respecting the enemy, indicating intentions of mov- 
ing against Baltimore, concluded his presence there 
was indispensable. He set out for that place, ne 
mein command of the army, with direction to follo 
kim inthe morning. Celene] Monroe was with us. 
During this night several expresses arrived from the 
eity of W ashington, by whom I was informed of the 
retreat of the enemy, said to be in such haste and: 
eonfusion, that many of their soldiers were strag- 
_ dmg about in every ‘direction ; that the main army, 
after reaching Bladensburg, had taken the road to 
Marlborough, leaving their “wounded. I ordered the 
cavalry to “follow them, harass their rear, and pick 
up the stragglers. Reports from Georg oetown and the 
city reached me, that the arms of ma any of the enemy 
had fallen into the hands of the blacks, and it was 
apprehended that they weuld take advantage of the 
absence of the men to insult the females, and com- 
plete the work of destruction commenced by the ene- 
my ; and at the earnest solicitation of brigadier gen. 
‘smith and major Peter, who expressed much anxiety 
respecting their families: and considering it all im- 
ie tant to prevent further injury to the city, fT ordered 
the troops of the district of Columbia to move thi- 
ther for its protection. 
Having ascertained thatthe enemy had retreated to 
their shipping, I ordered the Prince G corge’s troops 
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down to Bladensburg, and thidee under the command 
e* lieutenant colonels Beall and Hood. to remain en- 
eamped on the ground then occupied, until they had 
orders from general Winder; and in the morning of 
the 27th, with the United States infantry, my brigade, 
and part of colonel Lavall’s cavalry, marched for 
Baltimore in a very heavy rain. On my arrival there — 
in the evening, I waited on gen. Winder, and detail- 
-ed to him what [I had done since he left ee with 
which he appeared well pleased. : 
Before I conclude, I must observe that major Pink. 4 
ney, with most of his battalion, and part of the two 
companies of artillery, retired from their advanced 
position to the left of the 5th regiment, and with that 
regiment continued to behave with that gallantry which 
had distinguished them in the onset, andonly retir- 
ed when pressed by superior numbers, and then, as 
am informed, by orders from the commanding gene-— 
ral, | haa 
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General W. Smith’s statement. f 
: Camp, Washington, October 6, 1814, 


| Hon. R. M. Johnson, | 


-Sir—In compliance with the request contained — 


nar in your favor of the 28th ult. enclosing copy of © 


a resolution of the hon. the house of representa- _ 
tives of the United States, appointing a commit- 

tee to investigate the causes which led to the suc- 
cess of the enemy in his late enterprise against this 
city, I have the honor respectfully to submit, for 
the consideration of the committee, the follow- 
ing detailed report, as connected with the inquiry, 
and embracing, as you wish, a view of the num- 
bers, the movements, the conduct, and disposition 


of the troops of Washington and Georgetown, | 


>» 


under my command, from the period they were 


called into service until the 24th of August, the. 


disastrous day of battle at Bladensburg, together 


‘with such facts and circumstances relative to the 


subject as present themselves. 

Late at night, on the 18th August, I received 
orders to call out the whole of the brigade under 
my command, to rendezvous on the evening of 
the following day on the banks of the Tiber, in 
Washington, and to report to general Winder. 
The troops assembled according to orders, but be- 
ing deficient in many essential supplies for actual 
service, were, after an inspection, dismissed until 


the ensuing morning, the 20th, when every exer- 


tion on the part of the officers being made to per- 


fect their equipment, they moved off from the ca- 
pitol about 3 P. M. crossed the Eastern Branch, 
and halted four miles therefrom, on the road lead: 
ing to Nottingham. They were here overtaken 
by the baggage, when it was ascertained there was 


a great deficiency of necessary camp equipage, the 


public stores being exhausted; many of the troops 
96) Ww | 
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‘were compelled to lay out in the open field; and of 
the essential article of flints, upon a requisition of 

1000, only 200 could be had. Means were im- 
mediately adopted to supply the latter defect from | 

private resources, the former was never accom= 

plished. On the following morning, the 21st, the 
militia companies deficient in numbers were con- 
solidated, and the supernumerary officers detach- 
ed to bring up delinquents. he force on the 

‘ground amounted to about 1070, comprised into 

two regiments, commanded by colonels Magru- 

der and Brent, and consisting of the following de- 
scription of troops; two companies of artillery, 

_ 12 six pounders, and 210 men; two companies of 

riflemen, nominally, but armed with muskets, the 

secretary of war having declined or refused to fur- 
nish rifles, 170 men; one company of grenadiers, 

40 men; and five companies of light infantry, 

about 250 men; in all about 670 of volunteers, the 

residue common militia. Having here done all 
that could be done for the organization of the 
troops and to enable them to move with celerity, 
they were, according to previous orders from ge- 

_neral Winder, put in motion, and after a hot and 

fatiguing march, encamped that evening after dusk 

near the Wood Yard. At this place I found the 

United States’ 36th regiment, lieutenant colonel 

_ Scott, about 350\strong, and a squadron of cayal- 

_Ty under the command of lieutenant colonel Tilgh- 

man, the latter soon after moved off to reconnoitre 

on the different roads between the Wood Yard, 

_ Marlboro’, and Nottingham. Whilst the troops — 

_ were occupying the ground, I received a message 

from general Winder, then at the Wood Yard, 

requesting an interview at his quarters; after which 

f returned to camp at 9 o’cloek, and again, at his 

request, joined him at 12, where colonel Monroe 

soon after arrived with the intelligence of the ar- 
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rival at Nottingham, (distant about 12 miles,) of 
the enemy in considerable force, both by land and 
water. I received orders immediatety to return — 
to camp and hold the troops in readiness to march 

at the shortest notice, and was instructed by gene- 

ral Winder to direct lieutenant colonel Scott, of 
‘the 36th United States’ regiment, to get his men 

immediately under arms, and to march according 

to orders previously given him. I reached the camp 
- about two o’clock A. M. the troops were roused, 
the tents struck, the baggage wagons, loaded and 
the men got immediately under arms, and so re- 

mained until sunrise the 22d, when general 

Winder arrived and directed an advance corps to 
be formed and march immediately, to consist of 
about 300 men, artillerists and infantry. ‘This 

was promptly done, and placed under the direc- 

tion of major Peter, consisting of his own artille- 

ry, captain Davidson’s light infantry, and captain 

Stull’s rifle corps, armed with muskets. ‘They 

moved immediately on the road to N ottingham, 

and were soon after followed by the main body 

to support them. Major Peter with the advance. 
corps moved on for four or five miles, when he 

fell in with colonel Lavall’s cavalry, a part of co- 

lonel Tilghman’s, and the 36th United States’ re- 

giment, retiring. ‘The troops were halted, and a 

position taken to repel the enemy, now rapidly 

approaching General Winder here joined our 

troops, and soon after orders were given to fall 

‘pack, which was done. The main body had 

meanwhile arrived at a position within two miles 

of the advance, where they found the marine 

corps under the command of captain Miller, with: 
five pieces of heavy artillery, judiciously posted. 

_ ‘This position not being deemed favorable for 

the infantry, they were directed to rest on their 
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arms, whilst I rode briskly forward to discover one 
more adapted to them; but none presented, except 
for light troops, a body of which was thrown in 


advance into the woods, and the residue of the 
troops disposed of to act according to circumstan- 


ces. Here we received advice, about 11 o’clock, 


of the advance of the enemy and of the retiring of. 


our troops, and immediately after, orders from 


ez 


general Winder to send off the baggage from 


where it had been left in the morning, to the 
“Long Old Fields,” and for the troops to retire 


slowly upon the same road. About this time, suc- 


_ cessive heavy explosions from the direction of. 


Marlboro’, announced the destruction of commo. 
dore Barney’s flotilla, which was known to be in 


that vicinity, and also that this course would be 


adopted, should the enemy approach in such force, 
by land and water, as to render resistance unavail- 
ing. It was hence inferred, that the enemy had 
ascended the Patuxent in force, that a column of 


troops had co-operated, by taking the road in that 


direction; which was soon afterwards confirmed, 


and with the advices subsequently, that the whole 


of their army had filed off on that road, and taken 


possession of Marlboro’. Our troops halted, and — 


assembled at the fork of the roads, on this side of 


the Wood Yard, one of which leads to Malboro’, 
the other to this place We here fell in with com- 
modore Barney and his sailors, and after a short 
rest, the whole moved on, and about 4 P. M. ar- 


rived at the Long Old Fields. Here, pursuant to ‘ 


directions from general Winder, I assumed the 
command of the assembled forces, those of com- 


modore Barney excepted, consisting now of the “ 
following troops, viz: District volunteers and mi- 


hitia, 1070; lieutenant colonel Scott’s 36th U.S. 


regiment, 350; lleutenant colonel Cramer’s batta- 
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lion of draf eae militia, 240; and major Waring’s | 
battalion of Prince George's militia, about 150: 


total about 1800 men. An “encampment was form 


ed for the night, and such positions taken as were 


best calculated to resist a night attack; the cavalry 


being already stationed in advance, on the differ- 
ent r ‘oads leading to Marlboro’, w ith orders to keep 
patrolling parties constantly upon the enemy’s 


quarters, and to advise of all his movements, ‘The — 


troops being greatly fatigued, sought in sleep that 
repose they so much wanted; in this they were 


disappointed: an alarm gun aroused them about 2 


o'clock in the morning of the 23d; they were 


quickly formed in front ‘Of their encampment, and » 


dispositions made to meet and repel the expected 
attack, but in a short time it was ascertained to be 
a false alarm, and the troops were dismissed, but 
with orders to hold themselves ready for their 
posts ata moment’s warning. At daylight general 
Winder gave orders to have the tents struck, and 


the bageage wagons loaded, and that the whole | 


should be ready ‘to move in one hour. 'Thuse or- 
ders were complied with, with all possible expedi- 
tion. Shortly after the troops were: got Reb 
arms, and were joined by another sme Al det ache 


ment of Prince George’s militia, under the com-- 
5 ’ 


mand of major Maynard, about 150. The whole 
were held ready to move according to orders. 
About this time, I received directions from gence. 
ral Winder to have formed an advance corps, con- 
structed as the one of the preceding day, and to 
be prepared to move as his subsequent orders 
should designate. Peter’s, Davidson’s, and Stull’s 
companies were again selected for this purpose, 
and formed accordingly. The president of the 
United States, accompanied by the secretary 0! 


i 
war, and others of his cabinet t, NOW came upon 
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the ground, and reviewed the troops. About 10 


oe J 


4 


o'clock, general Winder left the camp, accompani- 
ed by, and having under his command or direc- 
tion, several troops of cavalry, intending to recon- 
noitre on the road leading from Marlboro’ to Bla- 
densburg, as well as to be situated in a position 
where he might more conveniently communicate 
with the troops expected from Baltimore, leaving 
directions that | should report to him at the Cross 
Roads, it being the intersection of a road, proceed- 
ing from the Old Fields, and crossing the before 
mentioned road, about five miles distant. His or- 
ders were, that the advance troops should move 
forward in the direction of Marlboro’, reconnoitre 


the enemy, approach him as near as possible, with- 


out running too much risk, and to annoy him, 
either in his position or in his movements, by all 
the means in their power, and that I should re- 
main with the main body at the Old Fields, and 
act according to the intelligence I should receive 


of the movements of the enemy; if they moved 


upon Bladensburg, by the road before mentioned, 
that I should approach them by the intersecting 


road from the Old Fields, and attack their left 


flank, or, #f upon the road we now occupied, that 
we should make the best possible dispositions in 
our power, and receive him there, unless circum- 
stances imperiously forbid; otherwise, to retire by 
a road in our rear to Bladensburg or to Washing- 
ton, as, at the time, should seem most adviseable. 
In conformity with this arrangement, major Peter 
with ‘the advance corps, and with captain Cald- 
well’s cavalry, which had joined us, marched 
about 11 o’clock. About a quarter of a mile in 
front of our then camp, the road forks, both lead- 
ing to Marlboro’ one, the main stage road, by 
which the distance was about eight miles, the other 
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turning to the left, a more direct route, but not so_ 
good a road, about six miles. This last mentioc- 
ed road was taken by our advancing troops. The 
commander was instructe: to report. every hour. 
The residue of our troops were dismissed to refresh, 
From this period until 2 o’clock, several deser- 
ters and prisoners were brought into camp, and I 
was engaged in examining them, when intelligence 
was received from major Peter that the enemy 
had left Marlboro’, and were advancing rapidly 
upon the road which we then occupied, in great 
force; that, according to his estimation of their 
column, and the best information he could obtain, 
their force was not less than six thousand men; 
that he had had a skirmish with them, in which 
they had endeavored to outflank him; and that he 
was then retiring before them. A part of colonel 
Lavall’s cavalry having then joined us, were im- 

mediately detached to cover the retreat, and the 
whole of our troops ordered under arms. Confer- 
ring with commodore Barney on the subject, I 
proposed making a stand in our then position, with 
which, with his characteristic gallantry, he prompt- 
ly acquiesced, professing his willingness to Co-ope- 
rate in any measures that might be deemed most 
adviseable. The troops were immediately formed 
in order of battle, extending nearly a quarter of a 
mile on each side of the road: those of commo- 
dore Barney, with his heavy artillery, the marines 
under captain Miller, and the 36th U.S. regiment, 

being posted on the right of the road, the district 
troops, and the residue of those attached to them, 
on the left. Our advanced troops, as they arrived, 

taking their stations in the line, and the artiller y, 

in which it was ascertained we were greatly their 
superior, and for which the ground was admirably 
adapted, so posted, as to have the best effeet; in- 
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decd so strong did we deem our position in front, 
that we were apprehensive that the enemy, upon 
viewing us, would forbear to assail us by day- 
light, or that, availing of his numbers, he would 
endeayor to outflank us. To guard against this 
last, parties of hght troops and cavalry. were de: 
tached to cover both flanks. We remained thus, 
two or three hours, calmly awaiting the approach 
of the enemy, our videts aii crane announcing 
his continued progress. About 5 P. M. general 
Winder, who had been apprised of the approach 
of the enemy, arrived incamp. He examined the 
different positions, and approved of them, but the 
day being now nearly spent, and it being ascertain- 
ed that the enemy had not arrived within a dis- 
tance in which he would now, probably, be able to 
make his attack, whilst it lasted, and it bemg deem- 
ed unadviseable to receive a night attack there, 
when our advantage of artillery would be unayail- 
ing, he gave the orders to retire about sunset, and 
the whole of the troops, much wearied and ex- 
hausted, encamped, late in the night, within this 
city. 

Thus terminated the four days of service of the 
troops of this district, preceding the affair at Bla- 
densburg. ‘They had been under arms, with but 
little intermission, the whole of the time, both night 
and day; had traversed, during their different 
marches in advance and retreat, a considerable 


tract of country, exposed to the burning heat of 


a sultry sun by day, and many of them to the 
cold dews of the night, uncovered. ‘They had, in 
this period, drawn but two rations, the requisition 
therefor, in the first instance, having been but partt- 
ally complied with, and it being afterwards almost 
impossible to procure the means of transportation, 
the wagons employed by our quartermaster for 
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that purpose being constantly impressed by. the 
government agents, for the purpose of removing 
_ the public records, when the enemy’s approach 
was known, and some of them thus seized whilst 
proceeding to take in provisions for the army. 

Those hardships and privations could not but be 
severely distressing to men, the greater part of 
whom possessed and enjoyed at home the means 
of comfortable living, and from their usual] habits 
and pursuits in life, but ill qualified to endure 
them. They, however, submitted without mur- 
muring, evincing by their patience, their zeal, and 
the promptitude with which they cbeyed every 
order, a magnanimity highly honorable to their 
character. Great as was their merit in this respect, 
it was no less so in the spirit manifested whenever 
an order was given to march to meet the foe; and 
at the “ Long Old Fields,” where his attack was 
momently expected in overwhelming force, they 
displayed, in presence of many spectators, although 
scarce any of them had ever been in action, a 
firmness, a resolution, and an intrepidity, which, 
whatever might have been the result, did honor to 
their country. : 

On Wednesday morning, the 24th August, at 
11 A M. [received orders from general Winder to 
detach one piece of artillery and one company of 
infantry, to repair to the Kastern Branch Bridge, 
and there report to colonel Wadsworth; and to 
proceed with the residue of the troops to Bladens- 
burg and take a position to support general Stans- 
bury. This order was put in immediate execu- 
tion, and the troops for Bladensburg moved off 
with all the expedition of which they were capa- 
ble. Having put them in motion I passed on 
ahead, in order that I might select my position 
against their arrival. I found general Stansbury 

27 
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posted on the west side of the Eastern Branch, his 
right resting on the main road, distant from the 
bridge at Bladensburg five or six hundred yards, 
and extending northeastwardly, his leit approach- 
ing nearer to the creek. An extensive apple or- 
chard was in his front, and one hundred to twe 
hundred yards in advance, a work thrown up, com- 
manding the bridge, occupied by a corps of artil- 
lerists, with five or six pieces, and appeared to be 
supported by some rifle and light companies. In 
his rear, on the right, wasa thick undergrowth ot 
wood, and directly behind that a deep hollow or 
ravine, open or cleared, of about sixty yards in 
width, which the main road crosses. The ravine 
terminates on the left in a bold acclivity, about 
two hundred yards from the road; the rest of the 
groundin his rear was open, unbroken, and gra- — 
dually ascending fields. Having hastily examined 
the grounds, and concluded on the dispositions 1 
should make, I apprised general Stansbury of my 
views, as to the troops under my command, sug- 
gesting, that if his line should be forced, and he 
could again form on my left, that the nature of 
the ground there would be favorable for a renewai 
of the action, which might then become general. 
By this time we received advice that the enemy 
were near Bladensburg, and I left him to hasten 
the arrival of my troops. They moved rapidly 
on, notwithstanding the excessive heat of the day, 
covered with clouds of dust, and were promptly 
disposed of as follows: 

Lieutenant colonel Scott, with the 36th United 
States’ regiment, was posted in a field on the left_ 
of the road, his right resting upon it, and command-. 
ing the road descending into the ravine beforemen- 
tioned, in the rear of general Stansbury’s right, 
and tne rest of his line commanding the ascent 
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from the ravine. This position was about one 
hundred and fifty yards in therear of the front 
line, but extending to the right. In the same field, 
about one hundred yards in the rear of the 36th 
regiment, colonel Magruder was posted with a 
part of the Ist regiment of district militia, his 
right also resting upon the road, the left advanced, 
presenting a front obliquely to the road, and situat- 
ed to cover and to co-operate with the 36th regi- 
ment; major Peter, with his artillery, 6 six pound- 
ers, captain Davidson’s light infantry, and captain 
Stull’s rifle corps, armed with muskets, all of the 
same regiment, were ordered to take possession of 
the abrupt acclivity beforementioned, terminating 
_ theravine. This was deemed a desirable position, 
because it commanded completely the ravine and 
the road crossing it, and a considerable extent of the 
ground over which the front line would necessarily 
retire if forced back; but, after a short space of time, 
report was made to me, that broken grounds in- 
terrupted the approach to it with artillery, but by 
a circuitous route that would consume much time, 
and that, in case of retreat, the ground in the rear 
was such as might endanger the safety of the 
guns. It was mentioned at the same time, that 
near to it was a commanding position for artillery, 
and easy of access from and totheroad. I yield- 
ed with reluctance to the abandonment of the po-. 
sition first ordered, but time did not admit of he- 
sitation. Meanwhile I had posted lieutenant co- 
lonel Cramer, with his battalion of Maryland 
drafted militia, in the woods, on the right of the 
road, and commanding the ravine which conti- 
nued in that direction, with orders, that if forced, 
he should retire by his right, through a body of 
woods in that direction, and rally and form with 
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the troops stationed in the rear, on the extreme 
right. Upon examining the position taken by 
major Peter’s battery, it was found that the range 
of his guns was principally through that part of 
the field occupied by the 36th regiment.—To re- 
move one or the other became necessary, and the 
difficulty of the ground for moving artillery, and 
the exigency of the movement, left no alternative. 
The 36th fell back about one hundred yards, los- 
ing,in some measure, the advantage of its elevated 
eround, and leaving the road. The position of 
the Ist regiment district militia, from this circum- 
stance, was also necessarily changed. It fell back 
about the same distance, its right still resting on 
the road, and now formed, nearly in line with the 
36th. Of the 2d regiment district militia, two 
pieces of artillery and one company of riflemen, 
armed with muskets, were, by directions of gene- 
ral Winder, sent on to the front, with those he 
flanked the extreme left of the front line; two 
pieces more of artillery were posted in the road 
near the bridge at Bladensburg; the residue of 
thatregiment, about three hundred and fifty strong, 
under the command of colonel Brent, was formed 
as a reserve a short distance in the rear af major 
Peter’s battery, and so disposed asto act on the right, 
or left or in front, as occasion might require — 
Near them was posted, in the same manner, major 
‘Waring’s Prince George’s battalion of militia, 
about one hundred and fifty. Colonel William D. 
‘Beall, with a regiment of troops from Annapolis, 

assed through Bladensburg as our troops arriv- 
ed, and took a position on the right of the road and 
nearly fronting it, a distance about two hundred 
and fifty yards. Previous to the arrival of the 
troops on the ground, general Winder came up 
from the city, and being made acquainted with the 
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intended dispositions of the troops, as well as the 
ground reserved for commodore Barney and the 
marines, approved of and confirmed them. 
About half past twelve o’clock, and whilst the 
troops were yet taking their different positions, in- 
numerable rockets thrown from the heights of | 
Bladensburg, announced the arrival of the ene- 
my there; and at this period, commodore Barney’s 
sailors and marines, in quick march, arrived, and 
took possession of the ground previously assioned 
them, his artillery being posted in and near the 
road upon its right, commanding the road and 
open field in front, and his infantry, together with 
the marines under captain Miller, extending to the 
right, thus occupying the interval of ground be- 
tween colonel Magruder’s first regiment district 
militia, and colonel Beall’s Maryland regiment. 
The firing of artillery in front soon commenced, 
and immediately after, that of musketry, in quick 
and rapid succession. Ina few minutes the whole 
right and centre of the front line, with some small 
exceptions, were seen retiring 1n disorder and con- 
fusion. The firing still continued on the extreme 
left, but shortly after, it also broke, and although 
it retired in more order, yet none could be rallied 
so as to renew the action with effect, and also soon 
entirely quit the field. 
Meanwhile the left of the enemy in heavy co- » 
luma, passed along the road crossing the ravine. 
They were here encountered by the troops of co- 
lonel Cramer, posted in the woods on the edge of 
the ravine. These, after a short conflict, were com- 
pelled to retire, which they did principally under 
cover of the adjacent woods, and formed with the 
troops of colonel Beall on the right. ‘The enemy’s 
column now displayed in the field on the right of 
the road. They here became exposed to the 
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oblique fire of major Peter’s battery, which was 
kept up with great animation. Still pressing on to 
the front of our right, they came in contact with 
the heavy artillery of commodore Barney, and of 
the troops posted there. Here the firing became 
tremendous. They were repulsed, again returned 
to the charge, succeeded in forcing the troops on 
the right. and finally carried the position of com- 
modore Barney. ‘ 

The dispersion of the front line caused a dan- 
gerous opening on our left, of which the enemy 
in that quarter promptly availed. He advanced 
rapidly, then wheeling on his left soon gained and 
was turning our left flank. To oppose this alarm- 
ing movement, I directed colonel Brent, with the 
second regiment of district militia, to take a po- 
sition still more to the left, and he was proceeding 
in the execution of this order, when orders came 
from general Winder for the whole of the troops 
to retreat The efforts of the enemy had hitherto 
been directed principally against the right and left 
of our whole line of battle. The troops of this 
district and a part of those attached to them, oc- 
cupying positions mostly in the centre, and some 
of them difficult of access, were consequently but 
partially engaged, and this principally with light 
troops and skirmishers, now pressing forward, 
supported by a column of infantry. 

I here beg leave to refer to the reports of colonels 
Brent and ‘Thompson, Nos. 1 and 2, showing the 
positions and the part taken by their respective 
commands during the action. ON 

The order to retreat was executed by regiments 
and corps, as they had been formed, and with as 
much order as the nature of the ground would 
permit, The first and second regiments halted 
and formed, after retreating five to six hundred 
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paces, but were again ordered by general Winder 
to retire. At this moment I fell in with general 
Winder, and, after a short conference with him, 
was directed to move on and collect the troops, 
and prepare to make a stand on the heights west- 
ward of the turnpike gate. This was done as fast 
as the troops came up. A front was again presented 
towards the enemy, consisting principally of the 
troops of this district, a part of those who had been 
attached to them in the action, and a Virginia re- 
giment of about four hundred men, under colonel 
Minor, which met us at this place. Whilst the line 
was yet forming, I received orders from general 
Winder to fall back to the capitol, and there form 
for battle. I took the liberty of suggesting my 
impression of the preferable situation we then oc- 
cupied, but expecting that he might be joined there 
by some of the dispersed troops of the front line, 
he chose to make the stand there. Approaching 
the capitol, I halted the troops and requested his 
orders, as to the formation of the line. We found 
no auxiliaries there He then conferred for a few - 
moments with general Armstrong, who was a 
short distance from us, and then gave orders that 
the whole should retreat through Washington and 
Georgetown. It is impossible to do justice to the 
anguish evinced by the troops of Washington and 
Georgetown, on the receiving of this order, The 
idea of leaving their families, their houses, and 
their homes, at the mercy of an enraged enem y; 
wasinsupportable. ‘To preserve that order which 
was maintained during the retreat, was now no 
Jonger practicable. As they retired through 
Washington and Georgetown, numbers were ob- | 
taining and taking leave to visit their homes, and 
again rejoining; and with ranks thus broken and 
scattered, they halted at night on the heights near. 
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Tenly Town, and on the ensuing day, assembled 
at Montgomery court house. 
I have thus, sir, given a detailed, and what will, 
I apprehend, in many respects, be deemed too mi- 
nute an account, of the short tour of service of 
the district troops under my command, which pre- 
ceded the capture of this capital. 1 fear its length 
may trespass too much on the patience of your 
honorable committee. I thought it, however, due 
to the occasion, and conformable to the spirit and 
purport of your inquiries. I had another object. 
The troops of Washington and Georgetown have | 
been assailed in the public prints and otherwise, 
with calumnies as unrnerited as they are cruel 
and wanton. They have heard of them with in- 
dignant astonishment. Conscious that in no 1n- 
stance have they been wanting in the duty they 
owed to their country or to themselves, but, on tne 
contrary, in obedience to the call of their govern- 
ment, have, with alacrity, obeyed its orders, and 
intrepidly fronted an enemy vastly their superior 
in force, and never yielded the ground to him, but 
by orders emanating trom superior authority, they 
cannot restrain the feelings excited by such mani- 
fest, such unprovoked injustice. They have seen 
with satisfaction the resolution of congress to 
‘inquire into this subject, and persuaded of the juss 
tice and impartiality of your honorable commit- 
tee, entertain a confident assurance that the result 
of your investigation will afford relief to their 
injured feclings. Connected with this subject, I 
‘beg leave to refer to a letter of general Winder, 
No. 3, in answer to an inquiry made of him, as 
to the general conduct of the brigade whilst under 
his command. | 
1 have the honor to be, &c. 
W. SMITH, 
Brig. gen. Ist Columbian brigade. 
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~ P. S. T ought to have mentioned that parts of 
two companies of the United States? twelfth and 
thirty eighth regiments, were attached to the thir- 
ty-sixth regiment, under licutenant colonel Scott. 
Previous to the march to Bladensburg, eighty men 
of his command had been stationed near the East- 
ern Branch Bridge, and did not join unti! after the 
action. His force then was less than three hun- 
dredinen. |. PVs, 
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_Lngadier general Robert Young’s statement. 
Rate : Alexandria, October 3, 1814. 
Sir—In compliance with your letter of the 28th 

of September, written in pursuance of a resolution 

adopted by the house of representatives of the 

United States, requiring such information as may 

be in my power to give, more especially the part 
assigned my command, my numbers, orders, 
movements, and dispositions, previous and subse- 
quent to the 24th of August last, and on that day, 
as also the conduct of my officers and men, their 
ideas upon the subject of the enemy’s numbers, 
their confidence in success, and whether any thing 

hike a panic prevailed, with such other views as it 
may be in my power to communicate, pertinent 
to an impartial investigation of the subject: 

I have the honor respectfully to report, that since 
the declaration of war, I am enabled, with oreat 
truth, to say, that the officers and a great portion of 
the privates of my command, have manifested to 
ne every disposition to defend the district of Colum- 
bia from the approach of the enemy, and this dis- 
position has been communicated to the secretary 
of war, requesting to be furnished with the neces- 
sary means of enabling the militia under my com- 
mand to do so with effect. 


OS 
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On or about the 25th of July, 1814, general 
Winder visited the town of Alexandria, and was 
made acquainted with most of the officers of my | 
brigade, and at that interview mentioned his in- 
tention of having a general inspection of the bri- 
gade; the men were accordingly assembled, on the 
Ist day of August, under an order of general ‘Van 
Ness, when geveral Winder attended and inspect 
ed the brigade, minutely, in person; and 1 beg 
leave here to remark, that on general Winder’s 
first visit to the town of Alexandria, he was fur- 
nished, by an officer of my brigade, with a topo- 
graphical sketch of the river Potomac, from a 
place called Indian Head, about twenty-three 
miles below Alexandria, containing the course of 
the river, the depth of the water, width of the 
channel at particular places, and pointing out In- 
dian Head as the first proper point of defence 
against an approach of the enemy by water; the 
White House as the second point of defence; and 
suggesting a plan of increasing the defence at Fort 
Warburton: this was done with an understanding. 
that general Winder would receive any commu- 
nication upon that subject, in writing, from any of 
the inhabitants of Alexandria. 

On the 18th day of August last, 1 received or- 
ders from general Van Ness to order out imme- 
diately the whole of my brigade, to encamp at 
some convenient place, and report myself to gene- 
ral Winder, which order was obeyed. See No 1. 

On the same day I received orders from the’ 
same officer to detach two troops of cavalry at- 
tached to my brigade, to rendezvous at Bladens: 
burg the next day, at 4 o’clock in the morning, 
to attend colonel Monroe, secretary of state, and 
be subject to his particular orders, which was 
complied with, as will appear by document No. 2, 
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On the 20th of August, I] was directed by gene- 
ral Winder to hold my brigade ready to move ata 
moment's warning, with ammunition and a supply 
of three days’ provisions, as will appear by No. 3; 
and on the same day, about 4 o’clock P M_ I re- 
ceived orders from the same officer to cr. ss the 
Potomac, without delay, at Rozier’s Ferry, and 
take a position on the most conavesient spot adja- 
cent thereto, encamp, and there await further or- 
ders. See No. 4. 

i accordingly the same evening took up my line 
of march, with the remaining part of my brigade, 
containing in the whole,oflicers and privates includ- 
ed, 454 strong Ihad with me 2 brass six p.unders, 
1 brass four pounder, and attempted to take 2 long 
twelve pounders, belonging to the corporation 
of Alexandria; but found them too unwieldy to 
move, with our means, across the river, and re- 
turned them. I was, at first, accompanied by a 
company of marine artillery, composed of volun- 
teers from the seafaring persons in Alexandria; but 
the difficulty of transporting the twe!ve pounders 
occasioned several of them to return; the others 
remained witha brass four pounder, and joined 
the artillery commanded by captain Griffith On 
the 2ist of August, { received orders to move with | 
my detachment at revellie the next morning, and 
pitch my tents at the most convenient spot, nigh 
Piscataway, between that place and the Wood 
Yard, and there await further orders, which was 
complied with. See No. 5. | 

On the 22d of August, [ received orders to fall 
back with my detachment, and take the most con- 
venient position on the road from Piscataway to 
Washington, to defend the approach from below 
to Fort Warburton. This order was compiied 
with, see No, 6; and here we received information 
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of the approach of the enemy from the Patuxent 

towards Washington; and also of the approach of | 
the fleet coming up the Potomac, and of their. 
having passed the Kettle Bottoms. 1 accordingly 
took 2 strong position on a height called Hatton’s” 
Hill, near the head of Piscataway creek, about 
three miles in the rear of Fort Waburton, review- ’ 
ed the ground of the fort, which is favorable for 


a small number to defend against a greater, and ~ 


made a disposition of the brigade in case of an at- 
tack, and communicated the information, and - 


marked the ground, and made knewn to the 
troops their respective posts in the line in case of 
an attack, in doing which both officers and prix: 
vates exhibited to me the strongest and most de- 


termined resolution to make a proper and suceess- 


fidence, nor any symptoms of panic. . 

On the 23d of August, I received information 
from colonel 'Tayloe, of the cavalry, that he had 
in charge to inform me, that general Smith’s bri- 
gade was retreating to Washington, and the enemy 
pursuing rapidly, and in case we were compelled 
to retreat,the mayor of Alexandria would send éve-_ 
ry boat that could be had to Fort Washington or — 
Rozier’s Ferry, for the purpose of transporting the 
troops across the Potomac. See No. 7. - : 

On the receipt of this letter, | addressed one to 
general Winder, by my brigade major, informing 
him of its contents, and observed, that as colove 
Tayloe did not say from whom he had the charge, 

_ Trequested that he would please give major Trip- 
lett his orders on the subject. See No. 8. On 
the morning of the 24th August, I received a 
message from general Winder, by assistant adju- 
tant general Hite, directing me to take up my | 

"Fine of mareh, and moye on the road from Piscata- 


ful resistance. Isaw no waverine or want of con- 


_ 
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way to the Eastern Branch Bridge, and take a 
position at the Cross Roads; and send out videts 
towards Marlboro’ and the city,to watch the move-, 
ments of the enemy, then on their march, about 
miles on our flank Our position was on 
Oxen Hill, where major Hite again visited us, on 
his return from Fort Waburton. 

On our march, and when the brigade bad ad- 
vanced about three miles, major Triplett returned 
with orders from general Winder,. directing the 
brigade to cress to the Virginia shore, in the 
boats which were directed to be left at the fort, 
for the purpose of crossing troops, and if the boats 
were not there to retire on to Washington, but in 
case we could cross the river, to fall into the road 
through which the Virginia troops would pass, 
and co oporate with them, unless the advance of 
the enemy up the river should make it necessary 
to retire on Alexandria; and if there should “be 
no Virginia troops retiring, to fall back immedi- 
ately to Alexandria, and act in the best manner 
for the defence of that place, or retreating to 
“Washington, if necessiry, and leaving a latitude 
sn case of events, to pursue such measures’ as 
would best secu:e us from disaster. See No. 9. 
Soon after the rece'pt of this letter, we were ade 
vised of the approach of the enemy up tle river, 
above Port Todacco; and I was aiso advised that 
the enemy were, that morning, advanced of Marl- 
boro’, about five miles; and witbout pereciving any 
want of steadiness in my men, | determined, in 
obedience to orders, to cross the Potomac to the 
town of Alexandria, at Rozier’s Ferry, and sent 
for the boats left at the fort, and also four boats 
fom Alexandria, which were immediately sent in 
a great abundance; and after some part of the bri- 
cade had embarked and left the shore, I reecived 
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orders from general Armstrong, dated the 24th of 
Auveust, but whetber written before or subsequent 
fo that of generai Winder, I was unable to ascer- 
tain, informing me that the most the enemy did 
the day before, was to move about two miles in 
advance of Marlboro’, and that the ships inthe Po- 
tomac had no troops; and direeting me to hold 
my present post until assured that the enemy was 
in force and about to attack me, or until I should 
reccive further orders; and to keep my videts well 
posted on every road. See No. 10. ( ? 
-T accordingly recalled the troops embarked, and 
resumed my position buck of Oxen Hill, on the 
road leading to the Bastern Branch Bridge, and 
near its junction with the road leading to Marlboro’, 
and sent out my videts on each road. We were. 
at this moment apprised of the enemy’s being on 
iis marchto Bladensburg, and $20n alter, by the. 
commencement of the action, which was distinctly 
heard; the videts soon returned and gave me infor- 
imation of the Eastern Branch Bridge being blown 
up, and others, of the retreat of our troops through — 
Washington. [ had, in this interval. despatched the 
trooper who brought me general Armstrong’s let- 
ter, with an ansiver, informing him that I had, in 
obedience to his letter, returned to my position 
on the heights back of Oxen Hill, and shouid there 
wait further orders. : 
_, ‘Phe trooper, with great despatch, returned, and | 
informed me that he could not see general Arm- 
strong, but had inguired of the president and ge- 
neral Winder, both of whom he met with the 
army, retreating through Washington city, and 
they being unable to give any formation of 
him, general Winder despatched the same trooper 
back with verbal orders for my brigade to cross 
Ene Potomac, and form a junction with his army 
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in Montgomery county, Maryland. I accordingly 
crossed the troops over to Alexandria, on the 
night of the 24th of August, and took a position 


-asmall distance in the rear of Alexandria, and 


during the night and next morning, crossed my 
artillery and baggage. I had sent a videt into 
the city of Washington, and learnt that the ene- 
my were in possession, and were firing the public 
buildings. I took up my line of march for Conns’ 


Ferry, a small distance above the Great Fails of the 


Potomac, and immediately opposite Montgomery 
court house, where I. was informed general Win- 
der’s army then were. The troops were, on the 
26th, delayed on their march near Carpei’s Mulls, 
opposite the Great Fails of the Potomac, by an_ 


alarm of a domestic nature, which [was credulous 


enough to give crecence to, from respectability of 
the country people who came to me for protection, 


and { accordingly halted the brigade, and sent out — 


my light troops, and one troop of cavalry, which 
had joined me from’ Fauquier, to ascertain the 
fact, which finally proved erroneous. 5ee letter 
No. 12, from the mayor of Alexandria. 

On my passing the road which led to the Latte 
Falls’ Bridge, I was apprised, by a videt, that the 
enemy’s picquets were still ia view from George- 
town, and by several persons from the city, that 4 


was in danger of being cut off, should the enemy 


make a sally out across the Liitle Falls’ Bridge, 
which determined me to pursue my original in 
tention, and not pass the bridge. _ 

On the evening of the 27th of August, I cross 
ed my troops over the Potomac, at Conns’ Ferry, 
and the river being rocky, and but one boat, and 
owing to high winds, I was unable to pass the ar- 
tillery and bageage across until late in the evening 
ofthe 28th of August, when 1 immediatcly dc- 
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spatched a videt to ceneral Winder, informing him 


of my movement's, ‘and that I should continue my 


marcn toreach bis camo, ules otherw ise OF dered. 
Pee INO! TZ 

About one o'clock of the ni ioht of the 28th, J 
received an order from colonel “Monroe, secretary 
of state, informing me that the British squadron 


had passed the fort, and was approaching the city; 


that the fort surrendered without opposition: and 
that the president of the United States desired that 
I should move with all possible despatch for 
Georgetown, to be ina situation to aid either Alex- 
andria or the city, as circumstances might re- 
quire. ‘See No. 13. [soon alter took up my line 
of march, and reached Georgetown, Aes about 


twenty biilek: at half past tw ale ey ‘clock, and were 


marched to the city, and enc amped near the pre 
sident’s house, in full view of the enemy’s flee 
lying at the town of Alexandria. si 
VOW NE B16 of August, | was ordered to aceh 
across the Potomac, and join general Hunget ford, 
f,om whence. the brigade was marched to the 
White House. See No. 14, It may be preper for 
me here to remark, that on my route to Conns’ 
Ferry, I gave directions for Moving two twelve 
pe HAs” belonging to the corporation of Alex- 
andria, out of the enemy’s reach, andon ny march 
to the White House i carried them with me, and 
caused to be removed from the gun house in Alex- 
andgtla, an id while If Was in possession of the ene- 
my, the screws, sponges, rammers, and apparatus, 
belonging " the guns, é also the powder from the 
powde tr -house, sind, as facts are better than Opi: 
hions, permit me to bring in view the artillery so 
handsomely mentioned by captain Porter. “Two 
of the infantry killed and two wounded. that had 
been detailed under the command of captain dan- 
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aa, show the materials of the brigade from which 
they were drawn, the rifle corps were also on the 
flank of battery and did their duty, and more to 
their honor, from knowing that their arms had pre- 
viously been condemned. Whilst the troops lay at 
the White House, some opportunity was aliorded 
me during the bombardment of that fort, as well 
as on the day the enemy’s fleet passed it, from the 
quantity of large and grape shot and rockets which 
fell among them, of forming a correct judgment 
of their firmness, as well as from the circumstance 
of the defence of a particular spot having been pre- 
viously assigned to me and my command, to 
which, on the first notice of the action, the re- 
mainder of the brigade repaired, with a cheerful 
serenity of mind, free from agitation or appearance 
of panic, which warranted the highest expectations 
from them; and considering that the brigzde was 
called into service en masse, drawing persons from 
all situations in life, on so short a notice, lam hap- 
py to say, that they endured fatigue and priva- 
tion without a murmur; and I most sincerely la- 
ment, both for them and myself, that so fair an 
opportunity should have passed by, an opportuni: 
ty above all others, which could have presented 
itself to the mind of an American freeman, the 
most desirable; that such an opportunity, from 
circumstances beyond their control, should have 
passed, without all the officers and privates of the 
brigade being brought to a more earnest test 
of their professions and dispositions, both for the 
honor of their town, themselves, and beloved 
country. I have the honor to be, &c. 
ROBERT YOUNG. 
Brig. gen. 2d brigade M. D. C. 

The hon. Richard M. Johnson, ¢hairman, &c. 

Note. Fort Warburton and Fort Washington is the samé 


place, it being differently called in the different despatches 
received. 
29 
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Brigadier general Hugh Douglas’ statement. 
November 20, 1814. Elllicott’s Mills. 

Dear Sir —In answer to the inquiry contained in 
yourletter of the 15th, I hasten to inform you that I 
received the order calling me to Alexandria, and 
thence to the city of Washington. on the Monday 
immediately preceding the destruction of the pub- 
lic buildings. “‘T'a1s was on the 22d of August. It 
directed me to march my brigade immediately to 
Washington. In pursuance of these orders, my 
brigade. or rather the greater part of it, marched on 
the next day, the 23d. ‘The residue overtook them 
on their march. 

Inrelation to the arms I will add—that the Lou- 
don regiments under my command brought on 
some arms from Virginia, which were partly de- 
posited at Ellicott’s Mills, and partly delivered up, 
to be brought to this place from Baltimore, the 
troops having met with Harper’s Ferry arms, with 
which those were supplied whose muskets were 
out of order. 

The Fairfax regiment under colonel Minor’s 
command, was armed at Washington, when he 
was detached from me. From him him you may 
learn when he arrived in Washington;—at what 
hour after his arrival he applied for arms;—how 
long he was delayed, and what were the causes of 
delay. 

It is not in my power to give further informa- 
tion that | deem material; but as the committee 
have dernanded of me all the information I possess, 
{ feel it my duty to refer them to colonel Minor, 
whose information in relation to the arming the 
regiment under his command, and the delays at- 
tending it, may be perhaps important 

I have the houor to be, dear sir, &c. 
| HUGH DOUGLAS, 
Brigadier general 6th brigade V- M- 
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ELveutenant colonel Joseph Slerett’s statement. 
Baltimore, November 22, 1814. 

Sin—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt 
your letter of the 11th instant, and will, with plea- 
sure, give such information as I possess, relative to 
the unfortanate affair of Bladensburg | 

On the 19th August last, the 3d brigade of 
Maryland militia was called into the service of 


_ the United States. On the 20th, the 5th regiment, 
_ the rifle battalion, under major Pinkney, and two 


companies of artillery, under captains Myers and 


Magruder, making together about 800 men, were 


ordered by general Stricker to proceed to Bladens- 
burg. under my command, where I was to re- 
port myself to general Winder On the 2ist. the 
whole took up the line of march At Elk Ridge 
Landing, I received a communication from gene. 
ral Winder, directing me to proceed to Snowden’s 
by convenient marches, and there await his further 
orders. As the detachment set out without being 
completely equipped, I halted at the landing, to 
give an opportunity for the further supplies to 
come on. However, on Monday the 22d, about 


two o’clock P. M. L received an order from gene- 


ral Winder, by express, to advance by forced 
marches to Bladensburg. ‘The whole of my de- 
tachment instantly struck their tents, and, with 
the greatest alacrity, took up the line of march. 
We arrived at the Buck, or Snowden’s, at a late 
hour, and encamped for the night. Early the 
next morning we were in motion, and that even- 
ing arrived at Bladensburg, where, by order of — 
eeneral Winder, I was placed under the command _ 
of general Stansbury. The whole encampment 
was alarmed about 9 o’clock that night, soon af- 
ter my detachment had pitched their tents, and 
before the men could refresh themselves. ‘They, 
however, formed with cheerfulness and alacrity, 
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and remained under arms until about one o’clock. 
We were scarcely dismissed, before we were again 
called to arms, and about two o’clock were order- 
ed to strike our tents, and finally, before daylight, 
we marched and crossed the bridge at Bladens- 
burg, and took the road to Washington We 
were occasionally halted and advanced, until about 
11 o’clock, when we were countérmarched and 
formed in the orchard on the west side of Bladens- 
burg bridge, to await the enemy, who, we-were 
informed, was advancing in full force. I knew 
nothing of any second line or reserve being form- 
ed to support us, and no man of any judgment, 
acquainted with the fatigued, undisciplined, and 
inexperienced troops under the command of gene- 
ral Stansbury, could, for a moment, suppose them 
capable of making a successful resistance to a su- 
perior, brave, and veteran enemy, conducted by 
officers of great experience and high reputation. 
In this situation, I concurred in opinion with colo- 
nel Ragan and major Pinkney, that we ought to 
fall back, and, by uniting with the other troops 
under general Winder, which were supposed to be 
between us and Washington, enable the general 
to make a better disposition of his whole force; 
and so advised general Stansbury, who, in reply, 
observed, that the order was positive, that he must 
make his stand where he was; to which, of course, 
we submitted. 

The two companies of artillery, and the rifle- 
men under major Pinkney, were detached from 
me, and stationed near the bridge at Bladensburg. 
The 5th was formed under the directions of colo- 
nel Monroe, the present secretary of war, on the left, 
and in line with general Stansbury’s brigade, from 
which period, my attention was principally con- 
fined to this regiment. ‘The men beheld the gra- 
dually approaching dangers of battle with a firm 
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and undaunted countenance. The action com- 
menced about one, by an attack on the redoubt, 
where the riflemen and artillery were placed 
These soon retired, and the 5th covered their re- 
treat, and kept up a lively fire, and supported their 
place in line with firmness, until the enemy had 
gained both flanks, and the order to retreat was 
given by general Winder himself. I was directed 
to take a road to the right, as we retired, leading 
to the city of Washington; but we were so annoy- 
ed by the enemy’s flankers, followed by his whole 
force, and finding no reserve to support us, or upon 
which to form, it became impossible for me, 
though ably assisted by my field and other officers, 
to preserve order. On my arrival at Washington, 
I was informed that general Winder had passed 
through Georgetown, and taken the Frederick- 
town road. We followed and came up wiih him 
about three miles from Georgetown, and reported 
ourselves. By this time it was nearly dark. Gene- 
ral Winder here informed me, that he should re- 
tire upon Montgomery court house. I obtained 
his permission to seek for refreshment and quar- 
ters, and discretionary orders to endeavor to turn 
the course of the retreat towards him. This night 
I had the mortification of witnessing the conflagra- 
tion of the city of Washington, being only distant 
about four miles. Early the next morning, with my 
field officers, 1 crossed the country to the Baltimore 
road, with a view of turning the troops we might 
meet or overtake, towards Montgomery. We soon 
fell in with numbers of general Stansbury’s bri- 
gade, and those who marched from Baltimore 


under my command. But our exertions were _ 


again ineffectual, from the knowledge all possess- 
ed of the destruction of the public buildings in the. 
city, and that our baggage wagons had passed into 
Virginia. In fine, I concluded, that it would be im- 
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possible to collect any force short of this place, and 
so came on. Gen. Winder soon afterwards arriy- 
ed here, and seemed satisfied with what [had done. 

I ought to notice, that the first line, formed on — 
the battle ground, was changed under the direc- 
tion of colonel Monroe. On this occasion he ob- 
served to me, “Although you see that I am active, 
you will please to bear in mind, that this 1s not my 
plan,” or words to this effect. Ler 

The fall of the capital must be ascribed chiefly 
to the insufficiency in point of numbers, and total 
inadequacy in point of discipline, of the troops as- 
sembled for its defence. No general, however 
great his talents or exertions, with such means, 
against such a foe, could have saved it. The im- 
posing front of the enemy was never disconcerted 
by the fire of the artillery onthe riflemen; and the 
brigade of general Stansbury was seen to fly as soon 
as the action became serious No second line or 
reserve appeared to advance or support us, and we 
were outflanked and defeated in as short a time 
as such an overation could well be performed. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 


JOSEPH STERETT, 
Lieut. col. 5th regt. M. M. 


The hon. R. M, Johnson, in congress, Washington. 


Colonel George Minor’s statement. 


In answer to the several interrogatories made by 
colonel R. Johnson, chairman of the committee 
‘of inquiry into the causes of the destruction of 
the public buildings in the city of Washington, as 
hereunto annexed, state as follows, viz: 

On Friday the 19th of August last, was in- 
formed, (not officially,) of the collecting of the ene- 
my’s forces in our waters, namely, the Potomac 
and Patuxent. Immediately issuedo rders for the 
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regiment under my command to assemble at 
Wren’s tavern on the Tuesday following, it bein 

the nearest point of the county of Fairfax to the 
city, and on Sunday the 2st, received orders, 
through brigadier general Douglas, to repair with 
a detachment of ninety men that had been previ- 
ously placed in detail, to march at a moment’s 
- warning, to the aid of general Hungerford, whose 
headquarters were either in the counties of West- 
moreland, King George, or Northumberland; and 
to make one other requisition of one hundred and 
forty men, exclusive of officers, and order them to 
the aid of general Winder, city of Washington: 
and on Monday evening, the 22d, received a ver- 
bal message from the president, by Mr. John Gra- 
ham, to hasten on the troops which had been or- 
dered from my regiment, which will more fully 
appear by said Graham’s letter to general Winder, 
to which I beg leave to refer the committee; and 
alter informing Mr. Graham the purport of the 
orders 1 had received, we both concluded it would 
be proper for him to return to Washington, and 
have the orders first alluded to, countermanded, so 
as to justify me in marching with my whole force 
to the city; which consisted, as well as I can recol- 
lect, of six handred infantry and about one hun- 
dred cavalry; and the said Graham returned to 
Wren’s tavern on Tuesday evening, the 23d, with 
general Winder’s orders, written on the same Ilet- 
ter to which I have referred the committee. On 
the receipt of which, I took up my line of march 
immediately, and arrived at the capitol between 
sunset and dark, and immediately made my way 
to the president, and reported my arrival; when 
he referred me to general Armstrong, to whom I 
repaired, and informed him as to the strength of 
the troops, as weil as to the want of arms, ammu- 
nition, &c. which made it as late as early candles. 
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light, when [ was informed by that gentleman, 
the arms, &c. could not be had that night, and di- 
rected me to report myself next morning to colonel 
Carberry, who would furnish me with arms, &e. 
which gentleman, from early next morning, | dih- 
gently sought for, until a late hour of the forenoon, 
without being able to find him, and then went in 
search of general Winder, whom I found near the 
Eastern Branch; when he gave an order to the ar- 
morer for the munitions wanting, with orders to 
return to the capitol, there to wait further orders. 

On my arrival at the armory, found that depart- 
mentin the care of a very young man, who dealt 
out the stores cautiously, which went greatly to 
consume time: as, for instance, when flints were 
once couted by my officers, who showed every 
disposition to expedite the furnishing the men, the 
young man had to count them over again, before 
they could be obtained, and at which place I met 
with colonel Carberry, who introduced himself to 
me, and apologized for not being found, when I 
was in search of him, stating he had left town the 
evening before, and had gone to his seat in the 
country. After getting the men equipped, I or- 
dered them on to the capitol, and waited myself 
to sign the receipts for the munitions furnished; 
and on my arrival was informed by major Hun- 
ter, who commanded in my absence, orders had 
been given to march to Bladensburg, when we 
took up our march for that place, and met the re- 
treating army on this side the turnpike gate, and 
was ordered by one of general Winder’s aids, to 
-form the line of battle on a height near that place, 
and was soon after ordered by the general 1n per- 
son to throw back my regiment from thet posi- 
tion, into sections, and to wait until the retreating 
army had passed and cover their retreat; and im- 
mediately after sent his aid to direct me to coun- 
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termarch immediately, and come on to the capitol. 
After returning there, halted the troops, to wait 
further orders, until general Winder directed me to 
march them on, without telling me where; of course 
I marched with the other troops until I came to the 
six buildings, where I took the left hand road, lead- 
ing to the foundery, and there occupied the nearest 
height to that place, and sent the adjutant to find 
where the general had made his rallying point, and 
was informed, at Tenly Town, where I marched that 
evening, and found the troops moving off to encamp 
at some convenient place on the river road, where I 
followed on until I saw two barns, where I made too, 
and rested for the night. Next morning sought for 
general Winder; met him on the road leading from 
‘Tenly Town to where my troops lay, when he order- 
ed me to Mentgomery court house, and from thence 
to Baltimore. Given nnder my hand, city of Wash- 
ington, 30th October, 1824. 
GEO. MINOR, 

Col. com. 60th regt. V. M. 


PRICE] 


Lieutenant colonel John Tayloe’s statement. 
Franklin House, Washington, November 4, 1814. 


Srr——In obedience to your request, as chairman 
of the committee of investigation, &c. I have the 
honor to make to you the following statement: on 
my return from the Northern Neck army, com- 
manded by major general Parker, of the Virginia 
militia, which I left on the 20th August, with de- 
spatches from that officer, in reply to a communica- 
tion I had been charged with, concerning the Vir- 
ginia drafts; I arrived at Washington on Sunday — 
night late, (the 21st,) and reported myself early the © 
next morning to general Armstrong, who ordered 
me to meet him at the war office at 12 o’clock, from ° 
whom I received the following order: 

30 
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‘¢ War department, Aug. 22, 1814.—-12 o'clock. 

‘¢ General order.—General Douglas will assemble 
his brigade at Alexandria, and hold it there, subject 
to orders, — : | 

J. ARMSTRONG.” 


I immediately proceeded with all speed, and ex- 
ecuted the above order. Having received general 
Douglas’s communication, I hastened to Washing- 
ton, and handed it to general Armstrong on Tues- 
day night, the 23d; when he instantly sent me back 
to Virginia, charged with the following orders, and 
with verbal directions to forward on the Virginia 
drafts with all possible speed. 


‘¢ War department, August 23, 1814. 

** General order.—Lieutenant colonel Minor will 
repair to Washington, with the regiment under his 
command, with the utmost despatch. He will re- 
port, on his arrival at Washington, to colonel Car- 
berry, of the 36th regiment of U. S. infantry, and 
make a_requisition for arms and ammunition. 

J. ARMSTRONG.” 
‘War department, August 23, 1814. 

*¢ General order.—All militia now in, and march. 
ing to Alexandria, (besides that of colonel Mfinor,} 
will march immediately to Washington. 

J. ARMSTRONG.” 

*¢ These orders will be communicated by colonel 
Tayloe.” 


For the purpose of executing these orders with- 
out loss of time, and after communicating, by a dra- 
goon, with colonel Minor, I proceeded down the. 
Northern Neck, to general Hungerford’s brigade, 
then encamped at camp Seldon, near Potomac creek. 
On the 27th August, 1 moved from the brigade at 
Occoquon, on its march to Washington, and came 
on with a despatch from the general to colonel Mon- 
roe, which I delivered at 2 o’clock in the morning, 
at Washington. | . 
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General Armstrong manifested much zeal, and 
earnest solicitation for the defence of Washington, 
and instructed me to use my best exertions in 
hastening the troops for the attainment of that desira- 
ble object. 

I have thus made you acquainted with the orders 
I received from the late secretary of war, previous 
to the capture of Washington by the enemy, and 
stated to you, as concisely and accurately as I can 
recollect, at this distant period, the manner in which 
these orders were executed. 

: I am, very respectfully, &c. . 

JOHN TAYLOE, 
Lieut. col. of cavalry, M. D. C. 


Lieutenant colonel J. Laval’s statement. 
Washington city, October 31, 1814. 

Srr-——I have been honored with your letter of the 
26th instant, in behalf of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the causes which gave success to the 
enemy in his late enterprise against this city, de- 
siring to know the part taken by my command; my 
orders, positions, and duties; number of cavalry 
under my command; and the different corps of ca- 
valry, &c. in answer to which, I have the honor to 
inform you as follows: 

It is necessary, first, 1 should beg leave to com- 
mence my narrative from Carlisle, the place which 
had been assigned me by the secretary of war, to 
collect, equip, mount, and instruct, the dragoons, 
for whom that place was selected as a depot, and at 
which I received my orders for this city; this 1s 
the more necessary, as it is highly important to me 
to exhibit the true state in which I set off, and thus 
redress the erroneous opinion the public had formed 
of my command, both in point of strength and capa- 
city as dragoons. 

{ took command early in March last, of the depo 
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at Carlisle, and as fast as the recruits arrived, they 
were instructed in the sword exercise, marched 
through the drilling movements, and received all 
other instructions that could be given them without 
horses, having none then. After a few months, one 
troop was completed, mounted, equipped, and train- 
ed, but it was ordered to Buffalo, under command 
of captain Hopkins, who carried with him all the 
horses, except the lame and sick. ‘Thus I had to 
begin again, and wait for men arriving from the dif- 
ferent rendezvous; and patiently wait also for hor- 
ses, which came on slowly, until about the 25th of 
July, when I received the following orders from the 
war department, to which letter I must call your 
particular attention, it being an essential document 
to prove the state I was in, and the condition in 
which I left Carlisle to meet the enemy, as it hap- 
pened in ten days: 


“ Adjutant and inspector general’s office, 
Washington, July 20, 1814. 

Str—As soonas you have assembled the recruits 
for the light dragoons, arrange them into two troops, 
with the requisite number of officers, if within your 
command, and as soon as lieutenant Darrah has fur- 
nished you with a sufficient number of horses to 
mount them, you will, without delay, move to 
Montgomery court house, Maryland, taking the 
nearest and best road to that place, &c. 

The equipment, complete, cannot probably be 
furnished in time at Carlisle, you will, in that case, 
order them to Baltimore. 

On your arrival at Montgomery, you will report 
to brigadier general Winder for orders. , 

By order of the secretary of war. 
(Signed) JOHN R. BELL, 
Assistant inspector general. 
Lieu enant colonel Laval, of the light dragoons.” 
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‘The above orders were executed with the utmost 
activity and punctuality. I despatched, immediately, 
an express to the officer mentioned, as purchaser of 
the horses, (lieutenant Darrah,) who was then at 
Pittsburg, upwards of two hundred miles from Car- 
liste; I enclosed the tenor of my orders, in return of 
which, as soon as practicable, he sent what 
horses he had, being about twenty; and came him- 
self some time after, with about the same number: 
and then, with all reasonable despatch, purchased 
what was wanted to mount what number of men fit 
for duty, I then had, being about one hundred and 
forty, arranged as directed, into two troops, the one 
commanded by captain Burd and two lieutenants, 
and the other by captain Littlejohn and two lieute- 
nants. The purchase of horses was completed on 
Saturday, the 13th of August, and I marched off 
with the squadron on the Monday following, 15th. 3 
arrived at Montgomery on Thursday, the 18th. On 
Friday, the 19th, I came to Washington for orders, 
and returned to Montgomery same day. And on 
Saturday, the 20th, about ten o’clock in the morning, 
I marched my troops through the city. I crossed, 
according to orders, the Eastern Branch Bridge, and 
encamped nearly opposite the navy yard. There 
we remained until Sunday afternoon, 21st, when we 
were ordered to the Wood Yard, between which 
place and Nottingham, and Marlboro’, and the Old 
Fields, we were kept on constant duty, in reconnoi- 
tring, in patroling, in escorung, furnishing videts, 
to and fro, until Tuesday, the 23d, when we recross- 
ed the Eastern Branch Bridge, about eleven o’clock 
at night, both men and horses hungry and harassed 
with fatigue. We remained in that situation until 
about ten o’clock in the morning, Wednesday, 24th. 
A stack of hay had just been discovered and directed 
to be purchased, when I received the following - 
order, to wit: 
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Headquarters, Washington, August 24. 

Lieutenant colonel Laval will proceed immedi- 
ately with his detachment to Bladensburg, and report 
to brigadier general Stansbury. 

(Signed) , WM. WINDER, 
Brigadier general, &e. 

The men, extremely anxious to feed their horses, 
were in the act of fetching the hay on their heads, 
and it was with much difficulty they could be per- 
suaded to drop it before they reached their hor- 
ses. ‘The trumpet sounded, the men ran to their 
horses, and ina few minutes I was under way for 
Bladensburg. A number of the horses were unable to 
proceed; several of the men sick; and from other 
casualties, my command was reduced to about one 
hundred and twenty-five. This, sir, was the total 
amount of the dragoons under my command. The 
report which has circulated, of my having, on that 
day, from four to five hundred dragoons, is erroneous. 
There were several other troops of volunteer cavalry, 
but, sir, I had no command nor control over them. 
What might have been their orders I know not; they 
did not join me, nor did I receive, at any time, any 
orders to take command of them, or any of them. 

i have, in compliance with your request, sir, pro- 
cured the names and probable strength of each troop, 
which, as near as I have been able to obtain, is 
herewith subjoined. 

I proceeded to Bladensburg;—I had never been 
there before;—_the enemy was in sight;—my orders 
were to report to general Stansbury;—I stopped 
my troops in the road near the river; —I looked for the 
general; could not come up with him;—he was 
visiting his troops. Our horses being much in 
‘want of water, we marched tothe river. The ene- 
my was then advancing rapidly towards it; I retired 
without having met the general, whom I had never 
seen. On my retiring from the river I was met by 
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colonel Monroe; (then secretary of state;) I inform- 

ed him I was in want of orders, and being totally 

unacquainted with the place, I was indebted to him’ 
for the place he pointed out, which I occupied im- 

mediately with the squadron. At the moment of 
my entering the ravine, general Stansbury passed by 

and approved of it. I was then satisfied that the 

general knew my position: the action began imme- 
diately, and the front of the ravine being too high 

for me to observe the movements of the enemy, I 

advanced in front with one of my officers, lieutenant 

Brakin, to judge better of the opportunity which 

might offer. Our being elevated, and in a conspi- 

cuous situation, the balls and rockets soon showered 

around us. I had noother chance to form any idea, 

having never been at the place before. We were 

too late to form any judicicus arrangements, not 

knowing how the troops and batteries were disposed 

in Bladensburg, and we arrived too much before our 

own troops from Washington to know the disposal 

of them in the rear. 

The engagement was but short; I will not enter 
into the details of it, as you have, no doubt, sir, been 
furnished by a better authority; nor is it your desire. 
{ will only state what leads to any reference to my 
share. All of a sudden our army seemed routed; a 
confused retreat appeared to be about, in every 
corner of the battle ground; and the place we were 
eccupying seemed to have been the one by which it 
was to be effected. They poured in torrents by 
us; my right wing being outside of the ravine, co- 
vered, unfortunately, a gate which it appeared was 
much wanted. An artillery drove through before 
we could clear it; several of my men were crushed 
down, horses. and all, and myself narrowly escaped 
having my thigh broken by one of the wheels, 
which nearly took me offmy horse. Ali this created 
much confusion in the right wing of the squadron; 
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they, however, soon got in order, and the stream of 
the running phalanx considerably abated | 

In the midst of a confusion, the like of which J 
had never seen in a field of battle, one of my troops 
was carried off the field, either through some mis- 
taken or improper orders, as It was unknown to me, 
who ought to have been first directed or consulted: 
the moment that so important a point of discipline 
is trampled upon, a commanding officer looses all 
responsibility as well as credit, and risks his honor 
for the name of having a command. 

Captain Burd’s troop, which then did not consist 
of more than fifty five men, was all the command I 
was then left with, hardly half of a captain's command. 
Vet it has been wondered at why I did not cut to . 
pieces four or five thousand of the British veteran 
troops, with fifty-five men, all recruits, and upon 
raw horses, the most of them had not yet been pur- 
chased two weeks; the consequences are so obvious 
that I did not think myself justifiable to make so 
certain, so inevitable a sacrifice, without a hope of 
doing any good: there is a distinction between mad- 
ness and bravery. 

Regular troops never act nor retreat without or- 
ders; I had no other orders than those I have stated 
above, I therefore remained as long as I could. I 
consulted with captain Burd before we left the field, 
who had no more desire to leave it than I had, but 
it was high time; when we saw all going, I could no 
longer doubt of the order being general; 1 could not 
account for its not being more generally communi- 
cated. ‘The enemy was then advancing rapidly un- 
der a shower of fire, besides a column of about seven 
~ or eight hundred which had gained considerably on 

our right; we then, and only then, sir, marched off 
on a walk between the flanking column and our dis- 
orderedarmy. We continued in that order, walk- 
ing our horses as slow as horses could walk, when 
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we were again met by colonel Monroe, who walked 
his horse with us better than a mile, until he was 
satisfied that the enemy on our right required to be 
kept in observation. He left us and advised to pro- 
ceed in the order we then were, and we did so. 

The pleasing hope to meet all our forces collect- 
ed at Washington, and that we would there be bet- 
ter able to receive the enemy, from various motives 
and resources which we could not have had at Bla- 
densburg, filled my mind with anxiety, and helped 
to comfort me in our retreat; for it was not in the 
power of imagination to have indulged itself with a 
moment of doubt, whether we should fight or not at 
Washington, and defend the capital to the last man. 
I have not met a man who was not of the same opl- 
nion with me on that score; by what fatality we were 
made to pass through the city and leave it unpro- 
tected I know not, nor is it within the reach of my 
comprehension. 

Having arrived at the capitol, I formed my troop. 
It had been rumoured, or ordered, (1 do not re- 
member which,) that we were all to form near it; 
but after remaining there half an hour, I saw no 
troops in the neighborhood. I was then informed 
that the president’s house was the place before 
which the army was to be formed. I then marched 
through the avenue, and soon arrived before the 
president’s house, but saw no army, nor symptoms 
of any, which would indicate a probability of resist- 
ance. After remaining in that situation for about 
three quarters of an hour, I could not, nor would not, 
believe that the city was to be given up without a 
fight. When I received orders to follow the army, 
which it appeared had passed through Georgetown 
two hours before us, I then, sir, with a heare fnil of 
sorrow, grief, and indignation, ordered my tr’ «*p to 
follow the army, and met it about three or four miles 
above Georgetown. What follows ihe! period, I 
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presume, sir, is of little importance to you and the 
committee of inquiry; I therefore will close by say- 
ing, that from that day to this I have not ceased te 
lament the event, without being able to penetrate in- 
to the cause. 

I have now given you, sir, all the information in 
my power, relative to the several points, the subject 
of your requést, in the letter you have honored me 
with in behalf of the committee, of whom 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
J. LAVAL, 


3 Lt. col. com. squadron U.S. L. Is, 
The hon. R. M. Johnson. 


Strength and names of the several mounted volunteer corps 
on the ground at Bladensburg. 


Lieutenant colonel Tilghman, about - 70 


Major Ridgley, 2 - - ° - 116 
Captain Graham, ° “ - ~ 35 
Eieutenant Williams, = - ° : 20 
Captain Herber, = « : “ - 25 

Total, 26@ 


pa sae arene 


Colonel Wilham D. Beall’s statement. 
Georgetown, November 22, 1814. 

S1r—lI have the honor to reply to your request, 
directed by the honorable committee ‘‘ appointed te 
inquire into the causes of the success of the enemy, 
m his recent enterprises against this city, &c.”’ that, 
on my march to Bladensburg, on the 24th August, 
I received general Winder’s order, in reply to a let- 
ter I had written him the day before, to join general 
Stansbury at Bladensburg; that on my arrival at the 
mill, I was met by a gentleman (general Winder’s 
aid I stipposed) who informed me my ground was 
Veitch’s Hill; he conducted me to the ground, 
where I formed and received the enemy, after he had 
done with’ the army below the hill. On our re- 
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treat, atthe capitol hill I received an order to march 
through Georgetown to the heights above it, but we 
reached Tenly ‘Town; and from thence, about twelve 
o’clock at night, were ordered to move on the river 
road, no point designated; the next day we arrived 
at Montgomery court house; the next day we en- 
camped at Gaither’s heights, thence to Ellcott’s 
Mills, thence to the two mile stene towards Balti. 
more. 3 

I have been informed by a gentleman who acted 
as one of general Winder’s aids, that he brought me 
an order to retreat, but I do not remember it. 

This is as short a statement as I can make, to 
comprehend the design of the committee. 

I have the honor to be, &c, 
WM. D. BEALL. 


N. B. Having marched about sixteen miles that 
morning, before the battle, my men were fatigued 
and exhausted. Although it is not my impression 
that my command gave way as early as is represent- 
ed by some, I must acknowledge that the contest 
with the enemy was not of a character correspond- 
ing with my wishes, in defending the capital of the 
United States; and therefore made every exertion 
to rally the men, and partially succeeded; but they 
ultimately gave way, in despite of exertions, like the 
other troops. My command consisted of about se- 
‘ven or eight hundred men. 


Major Wiliam Pinkney’s statement. 
Baltimore, November 16, 1814. 
Sir—TI have the honor to make the following 
communication, in compliance with the request 
contained in your letter of the 17th of last month. 
The detachment, of which my battalion of rifle- 
men (or rather three companies of it) formed a 
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part, marched from Baltimore on the 21st of Au- 
gust, under the command of lreutenant colonel 
Sterett of the 5th regiment, and arrived at Bladens- 
burg about sunset on the 23d, where it encamped 
below, and at a short distance from the brigade of 
general Stansbury, who had fixed his encampment 
on Loundes’ Hill, by the side of the road from 
Marlboro’, and between that road and the river 
road. The detachment was wholly from the third 
brigade of Maryland militia, and consisted of the 
5th regiment, between four and five hundred strong; 
of two companies of artillery, (with six six pound- 
ers,) commanded by captains Myers and Magruder, 
amounting to about one hundred and fifty men; and 
of three companies of my battalion, commanded by 
captains Dyer, Aisquith, and Bader, amounting to 
about one hundred and eighty rank and file. 

In the night of the 23d, (about eleven o’clock,} 
we were Called to arms by several discharges of sin- 
gle muskets, in quick succession, by general Stans- 
bury’s picquets. Our detachment, of which only I 
had much opportunity to observe the conduct, turn- 
ed out with alacrity, and exhibited during the alarm, 
great spirit and firmness. ‘The dispositions made 
by general Stansbury to meet the enemy, who was 
supposed to be advancing by the upper road, appear- 
ed to be promptand judicious. It was a false alarm, 
however, and, after a few hours, we were permitted 
to return to quarters. 

We had scarcely reached our encampment, before 
colonel Sterett and myself were summoned to the 
tent of general Stansbury, where we found his prin-. 
cipal officers assembled. ‘Whe general stated to us, 
that he had just received intelligence from general 
Winder, that he had retired upon Washington, | 
across the Eastern Branch; and he asked our advice — 
as to the course, which, in consequence of that 
movement, it was proper for him to pursue, ’ ap- 
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prising us at the same time, (as I think,) that generai 
Winder expected him to fight the enemy, if he 
should take the route of Bladensburg. [ft appeared 
to be certain that the enemy wou/d take that route 
without loss of time, and that general Stansbury’s 
force, fatigued and exhausted as a porticn of it was, 
consisting altogether of militia unused to service, 
amounting to little more than two thousand men,_ 
and deprived of all prospect of support from any 
quarter, was in no Condition to withstand nearly 
thrice its number of regular troops, in a position 
which presented no peculiar facilities for defence; 
especially when it was considered, that genera} 
Winder’s force, more numerous than general Stans- 
bury’s, consisting partly of regulars, high in charac- 
ter and discipline, furnished with more and_ heavier 
artillery, and with a powerful body of horse, had 
just been compelled to place the Eastern Branch be- 
tween it and those troops. For these and other rea- 
sons, the officers present were of opinion, that gen- 
eral Stansbury ought immediately to break up his 
encampment, and, by drawing nearer to Wash. 
ington, consult the safety of the force under his 
command, and put it in a situation to co-operate 
with that of general Winder, and to receive and 
execute the orders of that general, whatever they 
might be, forthe protection of the capital: Gen. Stans- 
bury was himself of that opmion; and in conformity 
with it, we retired across the bridge, in good order, 
to a high ground, on the edge of the main road, about 
a mile anda half from Bladensburg, from whence 
the enemy could be reconnoitred, if he should ad- 
vance as had been anticipated. We halted at this 
place about sunrise on the 24th, after general Stans- 
bury had (as he informed me) despatched his aid- 
de-camp (major Woodyear) to general Winder, to 
give him notice of his march, and: take his orders 
upon it. | While we remained here, general Stans. 
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bury mentioned, or showed to me, (I forget which,) 
a letter, just received by him from general Winder, 
written, I believe, before general Winder knew of his 
late march, from which it appeared that general 
Winder still calculated on his engaging the enemy, 
if he should attempt to approach by Bladensburg. 
I was still of opinion, and so expressed myself to. 
general Stansbury, that, although it seemed to be 
his duty to prepare his troops to dispute, alone, and 
to the last extremity, the enemy’s passage to the 
city, and it was possible the military views of his 
superiors might impose such an undertaking upon 
him, he ought not, unless his orders were perempto- 
ry, (and they were not yet understood to be so,) to 
seek the enemy at a distance from general Winder, 
without whose immediate aid he could not fail to 
sacrifice his men, already broken down by toil and 
fasting, and want of sleep, and thus to produce the 
destruction of the capital; that major Woodyear 
wou'd soon return with precise orders from general 
Winder, founded upon a knowledge of his situation 
and the designs of the enemy; and that, even if 
major Woodyear’s return should be unexpectedly 
retarded, and a removal from his actual position 
should become necessary, it would be far more pru- 
dent that general S.ansbury should proceed to occu. 
py one of the strong grounds yet nearer to Washing- 
ton, with which the road abounded, where he might 
not only encounter the enemy with advantage, but 
readily be succored by the commander in chief, than 
that he should go back to his old encampment, or 
its neighborhood, while general Winder’s co-opera- 
tion continued to be precarious. I believe that 
colonel Sterett and colonel Ragan gave to general 
Stansbury the same opinion, in substance, and that ~ 
general Stansbury concurred in it. He did not, 
however, move nearer to Washington; for major 
‘Woodyear shortly afterwards (about nine o’clock) 
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brought him verbal orders from general Winder, to 
retrace his steps, and contest with the enemy the 
pass of Bladensburg, together with an assurance 
that he would join him without delay. ‘These or- 
ders were immediately obeyed; and between ten 
and eleven o’clock A. M. the troops were halted in 
a field, where there is an orchard, on the left of the 
road as you approach Bladensburg from Washing- 
ton, not far from the bridge. The passage at Bla- 
densburg may be effected, as I comprehend, by two 
routes: by the bridge and deep ford just above it, 
and by the more shallow ford in the old Baltimore 
road, a little above the fork made by the northeast 
and northwest branches; which ford is reached from 
Bladensburg by first crossing the northeast branch 
in the present Baltimore road, and then turning te 
_ the left; and we halted at the point from which a 
passage by either, or both of those routes, might 
best be opposed. 

While the enemy was expected, a cloud of dust 
announced the advance of a body of troops upon the 
upper road; and they soon showed themselves upon 
Loundes’s Hill, which they descended rapidly. - As 
general Winder had not yet appeared, preparations © 
were made to receive them by general Stansbury, 
assisted by colonel Monroe. At the bottom of the 
field, between four and five hundred yards from the 
bridge, as I conjecture, was a sort of battery, en bar- 
bette, which had been hastily constructed for heavy 
artillery, under the direction of colonel Wadsworth. 
The Baltimore companies had been employed, from 
their first arrival in the field, (with such tools as they 
could get,) in cutting embrasures through the para- 
pet, which was much too lofty for their six pounders, 
and which there was not time to reduce through its. 
whole extent, and in masking them with brush- wood. 
In this battery, they were now stationed, I was or- 
dered to place my companies in ambush on its right, 
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with a view to afford protection to it, and to annoy 
the enemy in his approach, if he should succeed m 
crossing the bridge, or in fording the stream in its 
neighborhood. I conducted my battalion, accord- 
ingly, to the place prescribed, and there distri- 
buted them bchind a fence and among the bushes, 
upon the slope of the bank which terminates the 
field, and also beyond the slope, as near to the bridge 
and ford as was practicable, taking my own station 
some yards in the rear, (with the adjutant and ser- 
weant-major,) on the top of the bank in the field, 
where there was nothing to interrupt my view of an 
advancing enemy. The 5th regiment was posted 
about fifty yards in our rear, (outstretching us, of 
course,) and gave confidence to my companies and 
the artillery. Two companies of general Sians- 
bury’s brigade (acting as riflemen, but principally 
armed with muskets) were posted near the barn, 
behind the battery, at a small distance from us. The 
residue of that brigade was (I think) stationed to 
the left of the battery, near to and beyond the road 
which flanks it, called the Mill Road, to watch, as I 
suppose, that road and the upper ford, and to march, 
or to supply detachments, as occasion might require, 
to sustain the other parts of our force. A few horse 
paraded on the main road, sometimes as far as the 
bridge. Such appeared to be our means of resist- 
ance, and such the distribution of them. It was soon 
ascertained, however, that the troops, whom we had 
believed to be foes, were a regiment of Maryland 
snilitia, under the command of lieutenant colonel 
Beall; and my battalion was consequently withdrawn 
into the field, where it rested upon its arms. ‘The 
newly arrived regiment passed on to the rear, and 
took post out of my view, and (as 1 have since 
heard) on the opposite side of the main road, where 
we had halted in the morning, as before stated. It 
is but justice to the men under my command, to ob- 
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cheerfulness, although they were about to contend, 
as they supposed, with veteran troops, greatly supe- 
rior innumbers. | 

Soon after the arrival of colonel Beall’s regiment, 
the enemy was discovered in full march for Biadens- 
burg, along the river road, and we once more pre- 
pared for battle. I had now from general Winder 
(who had recently come upon the field) the same 
orders I had before received for the employment of 
my men; with this difference only, that general Win- 
der’s orders imported, that it might be proper to 
place a portion of them upon the left of the battery, 
which it was undoubtedly of great importance to 
protect, and which the new order of battle, herein- 
after, in part, explained, seemed to leave without 
protection, unless a detachment from my battalion 
should be so applied. In consequence, I detached 
captain Aisquith, with the whole of his company, 
with directions to take, and to maintain as long as 
possible, the most advantageous position there, for 
the objects indicated by general Winder’s orders. 
I remanded the other two companies to their former 
stations among the bushes; and, after visiting the 
battery, and remaining there until the first and se- 
cond shots were fired from it, [resumed my own 
station, (with the battalion officers before mention- 
ed,) upon the top of the bank, in the field. A com- 
pany of militia, under the command of captain 
Doughty, (having muskets only, but acting as rifle- 
men,) placed itself, at my instance, on our right, near 
to the main road, under cover of some bushes anda 
fence. ‘The 5th regiment, which had been moved 
from its first position, (where it might have contri- 
buted to repulse the enemy in his attempts to leave 
the vicinity of the bridge,) had now, to the great dis- 
couragement of my companies and of the artillery, 
been made to retire toa hill, several hundred yards 
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in our rear, but visible, nevertheless, to the enemy, | 
where it could do little more than display its gallan- 
try. ‘The two companies of general Stansbury’s 
brigade acting as riflemen, had changed their sta. 
tion, so that I no longer perceived them; but I have 
heard that they still continued at no great distance 
from their old ground, although concealed from me. 
by the barn or by trees; my impression, however, is, 
that they did not, and could not, come into action 
there. ‘The residue of general Stansbury’s brigade 
had been moved from the left, and made to take 
ground (invisible to us, by reason of the interven- 
mg orchard) on the right of the 5th regiment, with 
its own right resting upon the main road and disclos- 
ed to the enemy. A small body of troops (but un- 
der whose command I am uninformed) were drawn 
up in advance of the left flank of the 5th regiment, 
and nearly at right angles with it; but, on account 
of the barn, I did not see it until the two companies 
of my battalion, which were stationed on the right of 
the battery, retreated, as will hereafter be mentioned. 
Of colonel Bzall’s very distant station I have already 
spoken from hearsay, but at the time of the action I 
knew only that it must be considerably in the rear. 
Of some artillery in the rear of our right I had no 
knowledge, until during the engagement I heard its 
fire, apparently well maintained. | 
- I did not know that brigadier general Smith’s 
brigade was in or near the field, until the ac- 
tion had ceased; nor was I aware that the artille- 
ry of commodore Barney, major Peter, captain 
Burch, and others, (which, if it had been brought 
up in time to act upon the bridge, and the road at 
each of its ends, could not well have failed to en- 
sure a triumph over the enemy, especially if sup- 
ported by a part of the infantry, of which no use was 
made, and if sufficient care had also been taken to 
observe the upper ford, to which, perhaps, the ene- 
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my might have had recourse, if beaten at the bridge,) 
was at any time near to us. In a word, I was ignoe 
rant of any reinforcements which either preceded, 
accompanied, or followed general Winder; except 
only, that I supposed that captain Doughty’s com- 
pany, and the few troops in advance of the left flank 
of the 5th regiment, (just before mentioned,) and a 
large body of horse, which was kept idle, had come 
from Washington. | 

‘T’he enemy having reached Bladensburg, descend- 
ed the hill, about 12 o’clock, in a very fine style; and 
soon showed his intention to force his way by the 
bridge. Assisted by some discharges of rockets, 
(which were afterwards industriously continued,) he 
made an effort to throw across the bridge a strong 
body of infantry; but he was driven back at the very 
commencement of it, with evident loss, by the artil- 
lery in the battery, which principally acted upon the 
street or road near the bridge and he literally disap- 
peared behind the houses, The effort was not imme- 
diately repeated; but the artillery continued its fire, 
with a view, as it seemed, to interrupt the discharge 
of rockets, as in some degree it did, and otherwise to 
check the enemy’s operations. 

After a long pause, during which I conjectured 
(erroneously, as I have since been told) that the 
enemy, less confident than before of the passage of 
the bridge, detached a corps of some strength to 
make its way by the ford, in the old Baltimore road, 
a second attempt was made to cross the bridge, with 
encreased numbers and greater celerity of move- 
ment, ‘I’his too was encountered by the artillery in 
the battery, but not with its former success, although _ 
it was served with great spirit, and commanded by 
ofhicers of acknowledged skill and courage. In con- 
sequence, a large column of the enemy, which was 
every moment reinforced, either by the way of the 
bridge or by the ford immediately above it, was able 
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to form on the Washington side, and to menace the 
battery, and the inadequate force by which it was to 
be supported. While the enemy was yet ata dis- 
tance, the company on our right (commanded by 
captain Doughty) discharged their pieces and fled, 
although he appeared to do all in his power to re- 
strain them, as I myself did. My two companies 
were now (without other known aid than the other 
company on the left) to protect the artillery, and to re- 
ceive the whole force of the enemy, which was rapid- 
ly accumulating. Following the example which had 
been set them by the company on their right, they 
too began to fire somewhat too soon; but in its pro- 
gress their fire was manifestly destructive, and for a 
short time seemed to produce disorder and hesitation 
in the enemy’s ranks. The enemy, however, soon 
pressed forward again, and was close at hand, when 
the artillery discontinued its fire. Its danger had be- 
come imminent, and it was apparent that it could do 
nothing more in its actual station to retard the ene- 
my’s progress. His advance, which threatened the 
right of my position and had almost reached it, was 
probably out of the line of any fire which the half 
formed embrasures of the battery would admit; and 
TI should presume that it would have been difficult, 
if not impracticable, to depress the guns in those 
embrasures, (the ground of the battery being con- 
siderably elevated,) so as to touch the enemy after 
his near approach. 

My companies were now in that situation that 
their right was on the point of being turned; and, as 
the battery was evidently about to be evacuated, and 
captain Aisquith’s company was too weak to keep the 
enemy in check on the left, it followed that they 
were in that quarter exposed to the same peril. Our 
small force, moreover, (somewhat more than 100 
men,) could not hope to make an effectual stand 
against the enemy, even if he should attack it only 
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in front, where there was very little in the shape of 
natural obstructions to break his column or impede 
his march The line of our retreat, too, to the filth 
regiment, (the nearest visible rallying point,) was of 
necessity across the open field in our rear; and only 
one of my companies had bayonets. Under these 
circumstances of urgent peril both the companies 
began at the same instant to move towards the ar- 
tillery, now in the act of limbering its guns. The 
retreat of my men and of the artillery appeared to 
be simultaneous. The whole fell back upon the 
5th regiment, (on the left flank of which great part 
of my two companies were halted and formed by 
captain Dyer, by the adjutant, and sergeant-mujor, ) 
and the enemy succeeded instantly to their places. 
I followed in the rear of this retreat, narrowly es- 
caping capture; and found my men in the situation 
above described, ready once more to act against 
the enemy. It ishere my duty to say, that although 
the predicament in which my two companies were 
placed, when they moved from the right of the bat- 
tery, was almost as desperate as it could be, I had 
given no orders to retire, and did not at that mo- 
ment intend to do so. I cannot, and certamly do 
not, blame them for anticipating such orders, when 
they saw their desolate condition, and discovered 
that the artillery, with which they had been connect- 
ed as a supporting force, could not continue its fire 
or hope to maintain its ground, My justification 
for withholding my orders to retreat, is, that [ had 
none myself, and further, that having found that the 
enemy had neither artillery nor cavalry, I thought 
we might venture upon another fire, which coul¢ 
not be otherwise than deadly, now that the encmy 
was ata small distance from our muzzles. I have 
this other justification, (which I hope I shall be par- 
doned for mentioning,) that, as I was myself on foot, 
and had no horse near me, I incurred my full share 
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of the hazard of too longa delay. It is not impro- 
bable, however, that: I was wrong, and that I owed 
it to these brave men to withdraw them, even at an 
earlier period, from a post where, beyond all ques- 
tion, if they had remained much longer, they must 
have been taken prisoners or cut to pieces; at any 
rate I take pride in bearing my testimony to their 
bravery and skill, of which I had many proofs dur- 
ing the severe trial to which they were exposed on 
that most disastrous occasion, amidst such _priva- 
tions, discouragements, and hardships, as might have 
subdued the spirit and beaten down the strength of 
veteran soldiers. : 

The 5th regiment had now to receive the enemy; 
and, with slight exceptions, it kept its ground with 
exemplary steadiness, and maintained a regular and 
spirited fire, until after it was ordered by general 
Winder to retreat, and after the necessity of retreat 
was periectly obvious. My men adhered to its 
ieft, and did their duty there, and finally retired with 
it, the whole in considerable disorder. The troops 
of which I have spoken (in advance of its left) ap- 
peared to behave well, but were soon withdrawn or | 
driven from their station, which the enemy could, 
indeed, reach with his shot without being seen by 
them. 

Nothing could be more critical than the situation 
of the 5th regiment when it began to retire. Its 
right had been thrown open to the enemy by the 
precipitate retreat of the greater part, if not the 
whole, of general Stansbury’s brigade. — Its left had 
nothing to protect it; and, even -if the enemy had 
sent no force by the ford, on the old Baltimore road, 
to gain its rear, that which he had pushed on by the 
mill road and the ground adjacent, was sufficiently 
formidable. Its front was singularly liable to be 
galled with impunity from the orchard, from the barn, 
and from other covers, within striking distance of. 
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which it had been posted, while itself was not co- 
vered by any thing, and could hardly act upon any 
thing. I speak with the more confidence of the 
good behavior of this regiment, because I was con- 
stantly with my men while they acted with it, ex. 
cept only for two or three minutes, when I was em- 
ployed in going to and returning from the mill road, 
immediately on their left, from whence I expected 
an attack. I was during all this time, too, on horse- 
back, (having obtained a horse after we were driven 
from our first position,) and had thus the best oppor- 
tunities of observation. During a part of this time 
I saw general Winder, zealously engaged in the dis- 
charge of his very anxious and arduous duties, and 
manifesting the courage which becomes a gentleman 
and a soldier. 
Of the conduct of captain Aisquith’s company I 
know no more than he and others have told me. I 
feel assured that it did well, and that the enemy felt 
the effect of the activity and resolution which dis- 
tinguish it. My battalion sustained some small loss 
in wounded; and captain Bader was made prisoner. 
A wound inflicted in the field from which the 5th 
regiment and my men retreated, as above stated, 
by a musket bullet, which struck my right arm in 
front, a little above the elbow, and passing through 
it, broke the bone, disabled me from further service, 
and made it necessary that I should not long delay 
to obtain surgical assistance. In this state I left the 
field, with (or a little after) the last of our friends, 
about five or six in number, among whom, I be- 
lieve, was Mr. Meredith of the 5th. The enemy 
was then very close, and his fire was incessant but 
inaccurate. I have no further knowledge of the 
transactions to which your letter relates. 


I have the honor to be, &c. | 
WM. PINKNEY. 
The hon. R. M. Jolinson, &c. - : 
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Captain Burch’s statement. 
City of Washington, October 12, 1814. 


Sir—_In answer to your request, I make the 
following statement: : 

On the 19:h of August last, early in the day, I 
was ordered to call out my company for actual ser- 
vice, being at the time informed that the whole body 
of the militia were ordered into actual service, as it 
was ascertained that the enemy had landed near Be- 
nedict, and were about to proceed to this ely. oadn 
the evening of that day the first brigade was pa- 
raded, and about one o’clock, P. M. on the , 20th, 
we marched from the city in the direction of Bene- 
dict,and encamped for that night about three miles be- 
yond the Fasiern Branch, when weneral Winder took 
the command. On Sunday the 21st, we marched 
on and encamped that night at the Wood Yard, about 
fourteen miles from this place. On Monday morn- 
ing it was understood in camp, that the enemy had, 
by rapid marches, got within a short distance of our 
encampment; upon which the commanding general 
detached major Peter, with his company of artillery, 
captain Davidson’s infantry, and captain Stull’s rifle- 
men, as an advanced party, to reconnoitre and hold 
the enemy in check. ‘They advanced some dis- 
tance, and were soon after followed by the brigade, 
for two miles, when it was halted, and partially 
formed in order of battle. Major Peter met the 
enemy, who immediately filed off on the left and 
took the road to Upper Marlboro’. Major Peter 
having returned with his command, the whole of the 
troops were immediately marched back to the Old 
Fields, where we encamped that night. On ‘Tuesday 
morning, the same party, under the command of 
major Peter, was again sent out to recoanoitre and 
skirmish with the enemy; and between four and five 
o’clock of that evening, we learned that they were 
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actually engaged with the British forces; the line of 
battle was then formed without delay, and we re- 
mained so until major Peter came up and took his 
position in the line. In a few minutes orders were 
carried through the line, for an immediate retreat to 
Washington, as it was said the enemy was too strong — 
for us. I received orders to remain on the ground 
upon which we were formed, until all the troops 
had marched, and then every fifteen minutes to send 
‘off two of my pieces, with the proper number of 
men, until I had despatched all six of them; that if 
the enemy appeared in the mean time, (and his ap- 
pearance was every moment expected,) to open my 
battery upon him, and continue to fire as long as | 
could do so in safety, and then retreat as fast as 
possible, and join the main body. Just as I had 
despatched the second division of my guns, the 
aid-de-camp of brigadier Smith, of the district mi- 
litia, gave me orders to move off with the whole 
as fast as possible. As the main body had by this 
time got a considerable distance ahead, I was unable 
to get up with the rear until they arrived at the 
Eastern Branch Bridge, when my men were so 
oreatly fatigued, that they could scarcely stand by 
their guns. After we had crossed the bridge into the 
city, and pitched our tents, between twelve and one 
o’clock at night, general Winder came to my tent and 
called me out: he observed, that he knew my men 
were worn down with fatigue and from the loss of 
rest, but that, in all probability, one of the last good 
-acts which it might ever be in my power to do for 
my country, would be that night; he wished me 
to take thirty of my men, with three of my guns, 
and defend the passage of the lower Eastern Branch 
Bridge, as he had reason to believe that the enemy 
would attempt the passage of4t that night. General 
Winder further observed, that he had some time 
before left directions at the navy yard, for a boat to 
33 
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be sent to the bridge, with combustibles to blow it 
up, in case it became necessary, but that his orders 
had not been attended to, and that he should not go 
to rest until he had sent me the boat. I took my 
thirty men and three guns, and proceeded to the 
foot of the bridge, with orders to open upon the 
enemy, if he appeared, as soon as our rear guard 
had come over, and that if the enemy succeeded in 
getting upon the bridge, to set fire to the boat and 
blow it up, and then to resume my position and re- 
commence my fire. A little before daybreak the 
boat arrived, and was placed under the arch next the 
draw. I kept this position without rest or refreshment, 
until ten o’clock on Wednesday morning, the 24th, 
when I was relieved by commodore Barney. 1 was 
then ordered to leave one of my pieces and fifteen 
men at the bridge, under the direction of colonel 
Wadsworth, and proceed on with the balance im- 
mediately to Bladensburg. I did so; and when 4 - 
had arrived near the latter place, I was again order- 
-ed to leave two of my guns and a party of men in 
the main road, and push on with the remaining 
three and the residue of my men, and to report my- 
self at Bladensburg, to general Winder. I pre- 
ceeded until I arrived within a short distance of 
Bladensburg, when I found much difhculty in find- 
ing the general: I rode up and down the whole line 
in search of him, and when I returned I found that 
my guns had been moved off to the left; I followed on 
and overtook them just as they were formed in bat- 
tery, near the extreme left of the line. I there dis- 
covered the general, and applied to him for direc- 
tions; he replied, “captain, there is the enemy, 
(pointing to the British, who were then in plain 
view,) take charge of your pieces.”’ I dismounted 
and took charge of my pieces, and in a few mo- 
ments we opened our fire, which proved to be very 
galling to the enemy, and after firing about fifteen 
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rounds, the 5th regiment of Baltimore advanced 
and commenced their fire. By the advance of this 
regiment one of my guns was masked, which ren- 
dered it useless; the other two continued the fire 
with much effect. The infantry who were posted 
on my right as a protection to my pieces, having 
given way, general Winder, zm person, ordered me 
to limber and retreat. I did not do so immediately, 
but fired two or three rounds, when the general re- 
peated his order in a peremptory manner. We 
retreated afew yards, when he observed to me, 
that he thought I might venture to unlimber one of 
my pieces and give them another fire. I was in the 
act of doing so, but as the enemy advanced so ra- 
pidly, he countermanded it, and again ordered me 
on. Jsaw no more of the general that day: the 
reason was, that after retreating a mile or two, [| 
was so exhausted from fatigue, fasting, and heat, 
that I was unable to keep up with my guns, and fell 
behind them some yards. I fainted by the side of a 
fence unobserved by my men; afier missing me, 
they supposed I had been taken prisoner. When I 
came to my recollection, I found myself ill of a 
fever, notwithstanding which, I procured a horse 
and found and joined my company on the route 
from Montgomery court house to Baltimore, and 
marched with them to Snell’s Bridge, where we 
were halted, and afterwards countermarched to this 
place. 3 
BENJ. BURCH, : 
Captain of the Washington artillery. 


Captain Caldwell’s statement. 


The following is believed to be nearly a correct 
estimate of the cavalry on the ground, at the battle 
af Bladensburg, 24th August last: 
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Colonel Laval’: United States’ troops, about 120 
A squadron of col. Tilghman’s regt. M.M. about 75 
Ditto, command of major Ridgely, ditto about 100 


Captain Herbert’s troop, ditto about 40 
Captain Graham’s troop, Virginia, about 40 
Total, 375 

CALLEN 


The Alexandria troop, under captain Thornton, 
and the Georgetown troop, under leutenant Wil- 
—Tiams, (both small,) accompanied colonel Monroe on_ 
the first day of the alarm, to reconnoitre the enemy, 
and had so many detached on different duties, as left 
but a few scattering ones on the field. 

Part of the Washington troop were attached to 
general Winder, and had been generally detached in 
carrying expresses or conveying orders. ‘The re- 
mainder were on videt duty. On the morning of 
the 24th, they were sent to patrole the road between 
the Eastern Branch Bridge and the enemy, and did 
not leave the rear of the enemy in time to cross the 
bridge and join the army, till the army was on the 
the retreat, except three or four, who were employed 
in conveying orders, &c. or wherever they could be 
useful. 


E. B. CALDWELL. 


(ae ee ee 


Statement of general Hungerford. 


On the 23d of July was called on by the execu- 
tive of Virginia to take command of the militia in 
the Northern Neck. After which general Madison 
was called into service, and major general Parker, 
to take the command of the two brigades under 
Hungerford and Madison. On the eighteenth of 
August, general Winder wrote to general Hunger- 
ford to march with expedition to the city, with the 
forces under his command. This letter was received 
on the 21st, at camp Nominy Hall, in the Northern 
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_ Neck, about 125 miles from Washington. His 
force consisted of three regiments, under colonels 
Boyd, Branham, and Parker. About fourteen hun- 
dred men, effectives, marched on towards the city; 
and colonels Downey and Chawning, who were in 
the counties of Northumberland and Lancaster, were 
directed to follow with their regiments. 

A letter was received from colonel John Tayloe, 
on the 24th, dated the 23d, stating that the secretary 
of war required despatch, and directed the troops to 
march on by regiments, or even companies, if neces- 
sary. On Sunday, the 28th, was at Neabesco, 
about twenty-four miles from Alexandria; was wait- 
ed upon by a committee from Alexandria, about 
two o’clock, who delivered a communication from 
the corporation of Alexandria, stating that the town 
had no artillery or military force to protect it, and 
they intended to surrender at discretion to the ene- 
my; and that the town being under the control of 
the civil authority, it would be injurious to the town 
for any military forces to march to Alexandria, 
General Hungerford informed the committee that 
he should move on, and be governed by circum- 
stances. He received a line on the same day from 
colonel Monroe, directing him to march, with all 
possible despatch, to Alexandria, and if the enemy 
had passed Alexandria to march on to the city. 

On the morning of the 29th, about ten miles from 
Alexandria, another deputation waited on general 
Hungerford, with a printed order of the corporation, 
amounting to a request, that he should not proceed 
onto Alexandria, and interrupt the arrangement en- 
tered into with the enemy. ‘T’o this communication 
general Hungerford replied, that he was acting 
under the orders of the government, and should exe- 
cute those orders—and accordingly proceeded on his 
march. When within three miles of Alexandria, he. 
-was met by Walter Jones, esquire, who informed 
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him that the president and colonel Monroe desired 


¢ 


him to station his forces in the rear of Alexandria; 
detach 500 men to the height just below Mason’s 
Island, and send 150 or 200 to Aquia to co-operate 
agaist the enemy. A written order was received 
from colonel Mcaroe to the same effect that evening. 
General Hungerford arrived, with the three first men- 
tioned regiments, in the rear of Alexandria, on the 
29:h, about five o’clock in the evening, where he re- 
maimed ull the Ist day of September. He was then 
ordered to the White House, with a part of his forces, 
to co-operate with the naval forces under commodore 
Porter. 


aA, 
poe eS 


No. 9. 


Report from the navy department, including the official re- 
port of commodore Barney. 
Navy department, October 3, 1814. 

Sir-——In compliance with your letter of the 26th 
imstant, as chairman of the committee appointed by 
the honorable house of representatives, ‘‘ to inquire 
into the causes of the success of the enemy in his 
euterprises against this metropolis, and the neigh- 
boring town of Alexandria; and into the manner in 
which the public buildings and property were de- 
stroyed, and the amount thereof;” and with your re- 
quest ** for such information on the subject, as may 
be in my power, and more particularly in relation to 
the destruction of the navy yard, and the amount of 
public property destroyed;” JT have the honor to 
present the following report of tne measures adopted 
by this department, and of the facts, within my 
knowledge, in relation to the objects of the inquiry: 

In obedience to the general instructions and early 
solicitude of the president, in anticipation of the pro- 


‘bable designs of the enemy to harass the country in 
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this vicinity, and to attempt the invasion of this me. 
tropohis, I directed, in the month of May last, three 
twelve pounders to be mounted on field carriages, 
by the mechanics of the navy yard, and completely 
equipped and furnished for ficld service. To these 
the marines at headquarters were trained under the 
command of captain Miller, and prepared to aet 
either as artillerists or infantry, as the scrvice mignt 
require. A short time previous to the reinforcement 
of the enemy in the Patuxent, I caused two long 
eighteen pounders to be mounted on field carriages, 
and prepared, in like manner, for field service, ready 
to be attached to the command of commodore Bar- 
ney, should the enemy, at any time, compel him to 
abandon the flotilla under his command on the 
Patuxent, and the emergency eall for the aid of his 
force in defence of the capital or of baltimore. 

For this eventual service that officer was instruct- 
ed to prepare; and by his zeal and activity, his men 
acquired the expert use of their muskets, and a ca- 
pacity, as well as an ardent disposition, to be useful 
to their country on either element. 

On the 26th of July, in consequence of the me- 
nacing movements of the enemy near the Kettle 
Bottoms, in the Potomac, which it was said they 
were sounding and buoying off, the letter A was 
written; but, on account of information received on 
the same day, the letter B, countermanding the form. 
er, was written. 

The enemy in the Patuxent was occupied in de. 
predating upon its shores, until large reinforcements 
arrived at the mouth of that river on the 18th of Au- 
gust, the account of which was communicated on 
the 19th to the department, by commodore Barney, 
in the letter C, with a list of the naval force of the 
enemy annexed. 

On the morning of the 19th information was re. 
ceived at the départment from captain Gordon, com- 
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manding the United States’ naval force at Norfolk, 
that on the morning of the 16th came in from sea, 
and proceeded up the bay, 22 sail of enemy’s ves- 
sels, viz: two 74’s, one 64, one razee, seven frigates, 
seven transports, and two or three brigs or schooners, 
which, it appears by the letter C, joined the force at 
the mouth of the Patuxent on the 18th; the whole of 
which ascended the Patuxent near to Benedict, on 
the 18th and 19th, aud commenced debarking the 
troops. The letter marked D was immediately 
written to commodore Barney; the letter FE. to com- 
modore Rodgers; and the letter F to captain Porter, 
urging the two latter to repair with their forces to- 
wards this city, with the utmost expedition. 

Commodore Rodgers hac previously made the 
most judicious arrangements to transport, with cele- 
rity, the marines and the principal part of the seamen, 
under bis command on the Delaware station, to the 
head waters of the Chesapeake, or to Baltimore, 
upon any sudden emergency; and had organized and 
disciplined his men witha view to such service. It ap- 
pears, however, by his letters G and H, that with eve- 
ry possible exertion, he did not reach Baltimore until 
the 25th, consequently too late to participate in the 
defence of the metropolis, against a force; the great- 
er part of which came in from sea on the 16th, was 
{rst known to the department to have arrived on the 
19th, marched from Benedict on the 20th, and enter- 
ed the capital on the 24th. 

Having sent to general Winder on the 19th a copy 
of letter C, on the 20th I called on him, at his quar- 
ters, at M‘Keowin’s, to show him the letter I, just 
received from commodore Barney, and my order to 
that officer to join and co-operate with the force un- 
der his command, (see letter K,) also, to point out 
those volunteer corps in his army, that comprised 
the mechanics of the navy yard, who, being excel 
lent axemen, would act with great effect as pioneers: 
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As it was understood that a strong squadron of 
the enemy’s ships, 1n co operation with his land 
force, had passed the principal obstacle in the Po- 
tomac, and was only retarded in its ascent by con- 
trary winds, against which it was warping with 
great exertion. I expressed to him my solicitude 
for the defence of Fort Washington, and proposed 
to throw the marines, who had been trained to ar- 
tillery exercise, and a part of the seamen, into that 
fort for its defence. 

The general did not conceive the state of his 
force such as to warrant the abstraction of so effi- 
cient a part, as that of the marines and seamen, 
from the main body, which was to oppose the di- 
rect advance of the enemy’s army on the city; 
and, indeed, his objection appeared to have weight. 
He did not, however, consider Fort Washington 
as tenable. | 

On the 21st the letter L. wasreceived from com: 
more Barney, and a detachment of about 110 ma- 
rines, with three 12’s and two 18 pounders, under 
the command of captain Miller, marched from 
headquarters to join commodore Barney, and 
reached the Wood Yard that evening. 

In the course of this day and the following, I 
visited the navy yard, and inquired of the com- 
mandant what were the means of transportation, 
and what assistance he had in the yard? He 
stated that all the mechanics of the yard were, 
and had been, with the army from the first alarm; 
that no persons remained but the officers of the 
yard, three besides himself, and a very few of the 
ordinary, chiefly blacks; that two of the old gun- 
boats were the only craft for transportation; that 
all the wagons in the district had been hired or 
impressed for the army; and that those blacke 
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who were usually to be had for hire, were em- 
ployed on the works at Bladensburg. ne 

I directed him to employ all the means he had, 
or could procure; to load the gunboats -with pro- 
visions and powder, and send them up to the Lit- 
tle Falls; employ as many wagons as could be 
either hired or impressed, and convey as much of 
the navy powder as possible from the magazine, 
on the Eastern Branch, to Mr Dulany’s barn, on 
the Virginia side of the Potomac, about nine miles 
above the city; to direct Messrs. Grayson, Stull, 
and Williams, to transport the public powder from 
their works to the same place; and to continue 
transporting the most valuable and portable arti- 
cles from the yard to any place of safety, with ali 
the means he could command. : 

The public vessels afloat at the navy yard, were 
the new sloop of war Argus, with her guns mount- 
ed, her topmasts launched, and her sails and de- 
tached equipments, complete, on shore, in store; the 
new schooner Lynx, and three new barges, one of 
the first, and two of the second. class, completely 
equipped; with the two gunboats before mentioned. 

On the slip was the new frigate Columbia, of 
the largest class, caulked, ready for coppering, and 
nearly so for launching. Her masts, spars, tops, &c. 
almost finished in the mast house; gun-carriages 
nearly completed; her sails made, and in the loit; 
her rigging fitted; blocks all made; and her equip- 
ments, gencrally, in great forwardness. 

Besides the buildings, engines, fixtures, and shop- 
furniture of the several mechanical branches in the 
navy yard, there were about 100 tons of cordage, 
some canvass, a considerable quantity of saltpetre, 
copper, iron, lead, block tin, blocks, ship chand- 
lery, naval and ordnance stores, implements, and 
fixed ammunition, with a variety of manufactured 
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articles in all the branches; 1743 barrels of beef 
and pork, 279 barrels of whiskey, and a moderate 
stock of plank and timber. 

Had there been a prospect of transporting the 
sloop of war Argus to a place of safety, the re- 
presentations of the commandant will show, that 
he had not the means of transporting her, and 
there appeared to be no situation in which she 
could be placed, in which she would not fall into 
the hands of enemy, in the event of his getting 
possession of the city. It therefore only remained 
to endeavor to save all the stores that could be 
transported, and the small vessels, particularly the 
barges, if practicable, by running them up to the 
Little Falls. This was directed to.be done. 

On the 22d, the letter M was received from com- 
modore Barney. In the evening of that day, I ac- 
companied the president to general Winder’s camp, — 
at the Old Fields, and passed the night incommo- 
dore Barney’s tent; the army of the enemy at Up- 
per Marlboro’, eight miles distant. On the morn- 
ing of the 23d, reviewed the seamen and marines, 
whose appearance and preparations for battle, 
promised all that could be expected from cool in- 
trepidity, and a high state of discipline. 

Tn the hope that commodore Redgers might ar- 
rive that evening at Baltimore, and not doubting 
that the enemy would be retarded on his march, 
by obstacles and annoyance, until the seamen 
from Baltimore could reach Bladensburg, I wrote 
to commodore Rodgers the letter marked N, and 
sent it by a videt 

About 2 o’clock P. M. I accompanied the pre- 
sident, on his return to the city, and, in the course 
of the evening, was informed of the sudden retreat 
of our army from the Old Fields to the city, over 
the Eastern Branch Bridge. - } 
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On the morning of the 24th, I proceeded to gen- 
eral Winder’s quarters, at doctor Hunter’s house, 
near the Eastern Branch Bridge, where the presi- 
dent, and the secretaries of war, state, and treasury, 
soon after arrived. . . | 

I found commodore Barney employed, by order 
of the general, in planting his battery on the hill, 
near the head of the bridge. He was charged to 
defend that pass, and to destroy the bridge, on the 
approach of the enemy; for which purpose, scows 
and boats, with combustible materials, were placed - 
under the bridge, ready to explode. At this time 
the enemy was apparently advancing on the road 
to the bridge; but shortly after, advice was receiv- 
ed, that he had turned off on the road towards Bla- 
densburg, about six miles from that place. Gene- 
ral Winder set off for Bladensburg, leaving com- 
modore Barney, with his seamen and marines, in 
charge of the bridge. 

It was soon observed that a very efficient part of 
the force had been left to destroy the Eastern 
Branch Bridge, which could as well be done by 
half a dozen men, as by five hundred. The sub- 
ject was discussed by the president, heads of de- 
partments, and commodore Barney, which result- 
ed in the order for his immediate and rapid march, 
to join the army. near Bladensburg, which he 
reached just in time to form his men for battle. 
Captain Creighton was left in charge of the bridge, 
to destroy it on the near approach of the enemy. 

I here presented, for consideration, the subject of 
the navy yard, to the view of the president and 
secretary of war, in the presence of the secretaries 
of state and of the treasury. I described the si- 
tuation of the public vessels, and the nature of the 
‘public property, at that establishment; the vast im- 
portance of the supplies, and ofthe shipping, to the 
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enemy, particularly as there appeared to be no 


doubt of his squadron forming a junction with his 


army, should it succeed in the conquest of the ca- 
pital; (general Winder having distinctly stated on— 
the same morning, that Fort Washington could not 
be defended;) and as, in this event, nothing could 


be more clear than that he would first plunder, and 


3 


then destroy the buildings and improvements, or if 
unable to carry off the plunder, and the shipping; 
he would destroy the whole. . And if the junction 
should be formed, it would be a strong inducement 
to the enemy to remain, in order to launch the 
new frigate, which the force at his command 

‘ould accomplish in four or five days. He would 
then carry off the whole of the public stores and 
shipping, and destroy the establishment; and, in the 
mean time, greatly extend the field of his plunder 
and devastation. Thus, in either case, whether the 


junction was formed, or whether the army alone 


entered the city, theloss or destruction of the whole 
of the public property at the navy yard was cer- 
tain. : 
It was, therefore, distinctly agreed and deter- 
mined, as the result. of this consultation, that the 
public shipping, and naval and military stores, and 
provisions at the navy yard, should be destroyed. 
in the event of the enemy’s obtaining possession of 
the city. | 

I went to the navy yard about 2 o’clock, and or- 
dered the commandant to prepare the necessary 
trains, for the destruction of the public shipping. 


and of the naval and military stores, and provi 


sions, in the navy yard, and to destroy the same. 


s0 soon as he should ascertain that the enemy bad 
taken possession of the city; first removing such 
articles of most value as might be found practicas 
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ble, particularly the new barges, if possible, and 
then retire in his gig. ‘a ee ca 
Subsequent events prove the justness of these 
conclusions, if, indeed, further evidence had been 
at all wanting. i” 
The only legitimate objects of the enterprise of 
the enemy to this place, were the public shipping 
and the naval and military establishments; and 
none can believe that these would have escaped 


the torch of the destroyer of our civil edifices, of © 


private ropewalks, and every thing in the most re- 


mote degree connected with navigation; but above — 


all with the American navy. 


The order for the destruction of the public ship- 


ping and property at the navy yard, was not is- 
sued without serious deliberation, and great pain, 


by him under whose auspices and direction those _ 


noble ships had been constructed, anda degree of 
activity, usefulness, and reputation, imparted to the 
establishment, which it had never known before. 
it was given under the strongest obligations of du. 
ty. Itis conceived that no military maxim is bet. 
ter established, nor duty better understood, than 
that which enjoins the destruction of public ships, 
_ arsenals, naval and military stores, and provisions, 
when they can be no longer defended, or prevented 
from falling into the hands of the enemy; and that 
this duty becomes the more imperative, as the ra- 
tio of the value of the objects is enhanced to the 
enemy. ‘lo defend the shipping or navy yard was 
out of the question; all the mechanics and labor- 
ers of the yard, as well as all the seamen and ma- 
rines in the district, were with the army. 

The commandant of the navy yard is a captain 
in the navy; the vessels and property were under 
his charge and command; and if no special order 
from the department had been issued, and he had 
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sufiered the public shipping and property to have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, he would have 
committed a high military crime, for which 
he would have been amenable before a court 
martial. The objects which it was proper 
to destroy, in order to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy, could not be separated from 
those which might have been left for his destrue- 
tion. ‘They were in store, or in the midst of other 
~ combustible materials, and the fire from one would 
necessarily communicate to the other. Indeed 
the whole surface of the yard was covered with 
chips, timber, pitch, tar, and other combustible 
matter, that to set fire to any one object, must 
produce the successive conflagration of the whole. 

On returning from the navy yard, towards the 
western part of the city, [learned that our army - 
had retreated by the road to Tenly Town, and 
that of the enemy was rapidly advancing towards 
the city. [soon aiter received a message from the 
president, by Mr. Tench Ringgold, at Mr. Charles 
Carroll’s, informing me, that he had proceeded 
to cross the river, and requested that [ would fol- 
low and meet him oa the other side. | 

I returned to the city on the morning of the 28th, 
immediately on hearing of the retreat of the ene- 
my, and wrote the letter O to commodore Rod- 
vers. i 
° The paper P is a copy of the detailed report of 
the commandant of the navy yard, of the manner 
in which he carried into execution the order I had 
given. 

‘he barge he states to have been saved, was 
sent to Alexandria, ard, it appears, remained there 
until the enemy took possession of her. 

One gunboat was sunk near Foxall’s, laden 
with salted provisions, and has since been recover- 
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ed. The other was laden with provisions and 
gunpowder; but ran aground in the Eastern 
Branch, in attempting to transport her to the Lit- 
tle Falls, and was plundered by the inhabitants 
near the navy yard; the powder and part of the . 
provisions have since been recovered. 

The new schooner Lynx escaped the flames in 
an extraordinary manner, and remains entire. 

The metallic articles have nearly all been saved, 
including a vast quantity of iren work, which, with 
hittle labor, will answer the original purpose. 

The timber that was in the dock is saved; anda 
great deal of that which was partially consumed, 
will still be useful. . 

Almost the whole of the machinery of the 
steam éngine is reported to be in good condition, 
the boiler is perfect. | 

The buildings, with the exception of the houses 
of the commandant and heutenant of the yard, 
the guard-houses, and gateway, and one other 
building, have been destroyed. The walls of 
of some appear to be entire, and but little injured; 
of others they are destroyed. 

The monument was but slightly injured. 

Paper Q is a list of the cannon remaining per- 
fect in the yard, and of those which were injured 
by the enemy. 

The issuing store of the yard, and its contents, 
which had escaped the original conflagration, were 
totally destroyed by the enemy. | 

Orders have been issued to the officers of the 
yard, to prepare their statements and estimates of 
the value of the public property destroyed, which 
shall be furnished as soon as’ possible. . 

With the circumstances attending the aban- 
donment and destruction of Fort Washington, and 
the fate of Alexandria, | am no otherwise acquaint- 
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ed, than by the accounts which have been pub- 
lished. : 

After the capitulation of Alexandria to the ene- 
my’s squadron, a considerable force, in seamen, 
was ordered from Baltimore, (see letter R,) under 
the command of commodore Rodgers, with cap- 
tains Porter, Perry, and Creighton. The former 
attacked and annoyed the enemy in his rear, in 
boats and with fire vessels, whilst the other com- 
manders planted their batteries on White House 
Point and Indian Head 

Those measures precipitated the departure of the 
enemy, and greatly annoyed him in descending 
the river; but there was not time sufficient to pre- 
pare the means to render that annoyance effectual. 
All that the limited means employed could possi- 
bly effect, was accomplished, by the gallantry, 
skill, and patriotism of those distinguished officers, 
and the brave seamen, marines, and volunteers, 
under their command. | 

‘'he measures pursued by this department, in 
order to co-operate in the defence of the metro- 
polis, were not, in their nature, strictly sanctioned 
by the regulations and usages of the naval service, 
but were adopted with an ardent desire that they 
might prove effectual; with a certain knowledge 
that the zeal and patriotism of the naval corps 
would induce them to seek the enemy, with equal 
vigor and cheerfulness, in the field as on the main; 
and aconviction that the emergency fully justified 
any step which could contribute to the defence of 
the national capital. 

Whether more or less has been done than duty 
required, is cheerfully and respectfully submitted, 

| { have honor to be, &c. 
W. JONES. 
The hon. Richard M. Johnson, chairman, &c. 
do 
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Navy Yard, Washington, Oct. 18; 1814. 

Sir—On a review of the consequences which 
emanated from the retreat of our army, and the 
entrance of that cf the enemy into this city, on 
the 24th August last, so far as relates to this es- 
tablishment, I respectfully submit the following 
general statement 

After receiving repeated contradictory reports, 
relative to the strength and position of the enemy, 
during the afternoon and evening of that day, at 


5 
twenty minutes past eight, P M. [received incon- 


testable proof (by captain Creighton and Mr. M. 
Booth, my clerk, both of whom had been volun- 
tarily active to obtain me positive information) 
that the enemy was in complete possession of the 
city; having themselves been within the range of, 
and exposed to the fire of his musketry. 

The boats for our conveyance from the yard, 
being stationed according to order, we immedi- 
ately repaired down the yard, applying fire to the 
trains leading to the store houses, the principal of 
which were almost instantly in irresistable flame. 

Advancing towards the boats, those to the new 
frigate Essex* and to the sloop of war Argus, 
were touched, and they also immediately envelop. 
ed in a sheet of inextinguishable fire. , 

From a momentary impulse, and faint hope of 
recovering the new schooner Lynx, I directed her 

‘not to be fired, and have the satisfaction to say, 
that ,by an almost miraculous escape, she is stil] 
“ OUFS. i 

The frigate Essex’s hull, in the shipwright’s de. 
partment, was very near complete, her bottom rea- 
dy for coppering, and she could have been launch- 
-edin ten days; her masts and spars were nearly 

* Tye Columbia, as designated in my report of the third 
instant, but called the Essex, by the commandant, upon 
the presumption that her name was to have been changed 
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finished, with timber sufficient on the wharf to 
complete them; all her blocks, dead eyes, and the 
major part of her gun carriages, ready. ‘T'wo suits 
of her heavy sails, and nearly the same quantity, 
of her others, were finished in the sail loft, ready 
for bending, her standing rigging, &c. fitted in the 
rigging loft, and sufficient running rigging in store 
for her complete equipment; her largest boats 
nearly ready for launching, all her water casks 
and every material of cooper’s work ready to go 
on board. 

‘The sloop of war Argus lay at the wharf, with 
all her armament and equipment on board. ex- 
_ cept her sails, which were in the sail loft. aid her 
provisions in the stores, and therein consumed; and 
except her powder, which had not been shipped. 

A large quantity of timber, plank, knees, &c, 
were in different parts of the yard, and the seventy- 
four gun ship timber, stored in the appropriate 
sheds, all fell a prey to the devouring element: 
also, one large and one smaller row galley, both 
armed, rigged, and prepared for service; and three 
heavy armed scows, with their guns, &c. on board, 
also ready. | 

The buildings destroyed by the fire from. the 
frigate, &c. were, the mast shed and timber shed, 
the joiners’ and boat builders’ shops, and mould 
loft, all the offices, the medical store, the piumbers’ | 
and smiths’ shops, and blockmakers’ shop, the saw- 
mill-and block-mill, with their whole apparatus, | 
tools, and machinery; the building for the steam 
engines, and all-the combustible parts of its ma- » 
chinery-and materials, the rigging loft, the apart- 
ments for the master and the boatswain of the 
yard, with all: their furniture; the gun-Carriage 
makers’ and painters’ shops, with all the Materials — 
and tools therein at the time; also, the hulls of the 
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old frigates Boston, New York, and General 
Greene. | 

The storehouses first fired were, the provision 
stores. gunner’s and ordnance store, cordage store, 
and sail loft; which, with all their perishable con- 
tents, were consumed. 

The navy storekeeper’s detail issuing store, con- 
taining in its different apartments, a large quantity 
of new canvass, twine, lines, bunting and colors; 
together with all our stocks of mathematical in 
struments, and nautical apparatus, appertaining to 
navigation; ship chandlery, tools, nails, oils, paints, 
&e. had escaped through the night the etlect of 
the fire, but was fired by the enemy on the succced- 
ing morning, the 2oth, and entirely consumed, 
with all its contents; as were a'so the coopers’ 
shop, two smail frame timber sheds, and that in 
which our tar, pitch, rosin, &c. were deposited. 

The general loss of our papers prevents the pos- 
sibility of forming a just estimate of the loss In - 
the mechanical departments heretofore enume- 
rated. Of that relative to the stores on hand, in 
the navy storekeeper’s peculiar charge, it 18 pre- 
sumed atolerably accurate estimate may be form- 
ed, and will be the subject of a future communi- 
cation, which shall be transmitted as soon as it is 
possible to effect. 

On my return to the yard on the 26th, I had 
the mortification to observe, that the provisions 
which had been laded on board the old gunboat, 
No. 140, (and with which she had greunded, in 
endeavoring to get out of the branch, on the 24th,) 
had become a prey to numerous unauthorized per. 
sons, some of whom, however, instantly offered to 
deliver up all in their possession, which was sub- 
sequently done, but several barrels are yet to be 
accounted for. 
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A. subject of still greater regret is, the loss of 
upwards of tvo hundred barrels of powder, which | 
were wantonly and unauthorizedly taken out of 
the magazive, and chiefly thrown into the water, 
the cause of which, however, being under investi- 
gation by a court martial, on the corporal of the 
marine guard then there. } forbear to enlarge on 
the subject as my feelings would dictate. 

] have the honor to be, &c. 
THOS. TINGEY. 


Honorable William Jones. 


Navy Yard, Washington, Aug. 27, 1814. 

Str— After receiving your orders of 24th, direct- 
ing the public shipping, stores, &c at this esta- 
blishment, to be destroyed, in case of the success of 
the enemy over our army, no time was lost in 
making the necessary arrangements for firing the 
whole, and preparing boats for departing from the 
yard, as you had suggested. 

About 4, P. M I received a message by an offi- 
cer, from the secretary of war, with information 
that he “could protect me no longer.” Soon after 
this, | was informed that the couflegration of the 
Eastern Branch Bridge had commenced; and, in 
a few minutes, the explosion annou:ced the blow- 
ing up of that part near the “draw,” as had been 
arranged in the morning. | 3 

It had been promulgated, as much as in my. 
power, among the inhabitants of the vicinity, 
the intended fate of the yard, in order that they 
might take every possible precaution for the safety 
of themselves, families, and property 

Immediately, several individuals came, in suc- 
cession, endeavoring to prevail on me to deviate 
from my instructions, which they were invariably 
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informed was unavailing, unless they could bring 
me your instructions in writing, countermanding 
those previously given. A deputation also of the 
most respectable women came on the same errand, 
when I found myself painfully necessitated to 
inform them, that any farther importunities would 
cause the matches_to be instantly applied to the 
trains, with assurance, however, that if left at 
peace, I would delay the execution of the orders 
as long as I could feel the least shadow of justifi- 
cation, Captain Creighton’s arrival at the yard, 
with the men who had been with him at the 
bridge, (probably about tive o’clock,) would have 

justified me in instant operation; but he also was 
_ strenuous in the desire to obviate the intended de- 
struction, and volunteered to ride out and gain 
me positive information as to the position of the 
enemy, under the hope that our army might have 
rallied and repulsed them. I was myself, indeed, 
desirous of delay, for the reason that the wind was 
then blowing tresh from the S. S. W. which would 
most probably have caused the destruction of all 
the private property north and east of the yard,. 
in its neighborhood. I was of opinion, also, that 
the close of the evening would bring with it a 
calm, in which happily we were not disappointed. 
Other gentlemen, well mounted, volunteered, as 
Captain Creighton had done, to go out and brin 
me positive intelligence! of the enemy’s situation, if 
possible to obtain it. | 

The evening came, and I waited with much 
anxiety the return of captain ©. having almost 
continual information that the enemy were in the 
neighborhood of the marine barracks—at the ca- 
pitol hill—and that their “advance” wag near 
Georgetown. I therefore determined to wajt on- 
'y until haif past eight o’clock, to commence the 
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execution of my orders, becoming apprehensive 
that captain C had, from his long stay, fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. During this delay, I - 
ordered a few marines, and other persons who 
were then near me, to go off in one of the small 
galleys, which was done, and the boat is saved. 
Colonel Wharton had been furnished witha ight 
boat, with which he left the yard, probably be- 
tween seven and eighto’clock. At twenty minutes 
past eight captain Creighton returned; he was still 
extremely averse to the destruction of the property, 
but having informed him that your orders ts me 
were Imperative, the proper disposition of the 
boats being made, the matches were applied, and 
in a few moments the whole was in a state-of ir- 
retrievable conflagration. 

When about leaving the wharf I observed the 
fire had also commenced at the works at Green~ 
leat’s Point, and in the way out of the branch, we 
observed the capitol on fire. Jt had been my in- 
tention not to leave the vicinity of the yard’ with 
my boat during the night; but having Captain 
Creighton and other gentlemen with me, she was 
too much encumbered and overladen to render 
that determination proper. We. therefore pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria, in the vicinity of which I 
rested till the morning of the 25th, when, having 


also refreshed the gig’s crew, we left Alexandria 


at half past seven o’clock, and proceeded again up 
to the yard, where I landed, unmolested, about a 
quarter before nine. 

The schooner Lynx had laid along side the 
burning wharf, still unhurt; hoping. therefore, to 
save her, we hauled her to the quarter of the hulk 
of the New York, which had also escaped the 
ravages of the flames. The detail issuing store of 
the navy storekeeper, had remained safe from the 
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fire during the night, which the enemy, (being in 
force inthe yard.) about 8 o'clock, set fire to, and 
it was speedily consumed. 

It appeared that they had left the yard about 
half an hour when we arrived. I found my 
dwelling house, and that of heutenant Haradan, 
untouched by fire; but some of the people of the 
neighborhood had commenced plundering them; 
therefore, hastily collecting a few persons known 
to me, I got some of my most valuable materials 
moved to neighbors’ houses, out of the yard, who 
tendered me their offers to receive them, the ene- 
my’s officer having declared private property sa- 
cred. Could I have stayed another hour, I had 
probably saved all my furniture and stores; but 
being advised by some friends, that I was not safe, 
they believing that the admiral was by that time, 
or would very speedily be, intormed of my being 
in the yard, he having expressed an anxious de- 
sire to make me captive, but had said that the 
officers’ dwellings in the yard should not be de- 
stroyed. | | 

I therefore again embarked in the gig, taking 
along out of the brauch one of the new launches, 
which lay safe, although alongside of a floating 
stage enveloped in flames. 1 had no sooner gone, 
than such a scene of devastation and plunder took 
place in the houses, (by the people of the neigh. 
borhood,) as is disgraceful to relate; not a move- 
able article, from the cellars to the garrets, has 
been left us, and even some of the fixtures, and 
the locks of the doors, have been shamefully pil- 
laged Some of the perpetrators, however, have 
been made known to me 

From the number and movements of the ene- 
my, it would have appeared rash temerity to have 
attempted returning again that day, though my 
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inclination strongly urged _ it; therefore, reconnoi- 
tring their motions, as well as could be effected at 
a convenient distance in the gig, until evening, I 
again proceeded to Alexandria tor the night. 

Yesterday morning, the 26th, it was impossible to 
form (from the various and contradictory reports 
at Alexandria) any sort of probable conjecture, 
either of the proceedings and situation of our ar- 
my, or that of the enemy. 

Determining, therefore, to havea positive know- 
ledge of some part thereof, from oceular demon: 
stration, | again embarked in the gig, proceeding 
with due caution to the yard, where | learned 
with chagrin the devastation and pillage before 
mentioned, and found also, to my surprise, that 
the old gunboat, which had been loaded with 
provisions, and had grounded, in endeavoring to 
get out of the branch, on the evening of the 24th, 
was nearly discharged of her cargo, by a number 
of our people, without connexion with each other. 

Having landed in the yard, I soon ascertained 
that the enemy had leit the city, excepting only a 
sergeant’s guard, for the security of the sick and 
wounded Finding it impracticable to stop the 
scene of plunder that bad commenced, | deter-_ 
mined instantly on repossessing the yard, with all 
the force at my command; repairing, therefore, 
immediately to Alexandria, lieutenant Haradan, 
the ordinary men, and the few marines there, 
were ordered directly up, following myself, and 
got full possession again at evening. ; 

[ am now collecting the scattered purloined 
provisions, ready for your orders, presuming they 
will now become very scarce indeed; the quantity 
saved, you shall be informed, when known to me. 

The Lynx is safe, except her foremast being 
carried away in the storm of the 25th, about’ 4 

36 
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P.M. We have also another of the gunboats, with 
about 100 barrels of powder, and one of the large 
yard cutters, nearly full with the filled: cylinders, 
for our different guns previously mounted, the 
powder of those, however, is probably much wet- 
ted by the storm. I would most willingly have 
aninterview with you, but deem it improper to 
leave my station without some justifiable cause, or 
in pursuance of your instructions, under which I 
arm reacy to proceed, wherever my services may 
be thought useful. } 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
THOS. TINGEY. 

ilonorable W. Jones. ) 

P 5S Sunday morning, 28th. After terminat- 
ing the foregoing last evening, I had scarcely laid 
down my pen, when a smart cannonading com- 
menced at or from Fort Washington, which con- 
tinued from heavy cannon, until after 7 o’clock,. 
during which it appeared as if two or three severe 
explosions had taken place. No doubt that it was 
between the enemy’s frigates and the fort; but as 
to the result. Tam entirely without information, 
nor have | at command the means of obtaining it, 
the wind biow:ng too fresh up the river, for a light 
boat to make any progress down. I shall hire 
sufficient bands as soon as practicable, and collect 
all the materials unhurt by the fire, which shall 
be suitably deposited and protected. 

dN be 
power sscibiernod 
Farm at Elk Ridge, Aug. 29, 1814. 
Hon. William Jones, 
 Srr—Puis is the first moment I have had it in 
my power to make a report of the proceedings of 
the forces under my command, since I had ihe 
honor of seeing you at the camp at the “ Old 
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Felds.” On the afternoon of that day, we were 
informed that the enemy was advancing upon us, 
The army was put under arms, and our positions 
taken; my forces on the right, flanked by the two 
battalions of the 36th and 38th, where we remain- 
ed some hours, the enemy did not make his ap- 
pearance. A little before sunset, general Winder 
came to me, and recommended that the heavy ar- 
tillery should be withdrawn, with the exception of 
one 12 pounder to cover the retreat. We took up 
our line of march, and in the night entered Wash- 
ington, by the Eastern Branch Bridge. I march- 
ed my men, &c. to the marine barracks, and took 
up quarters for the night, myself sleeping at com- 
modore Tingey’s, in the navy yard. About 2 
o'clock general Winder came to my quarters, and 
we made some arrangements for the morning. In 
the morning I received a note from general Win- 
der, and waited upon him; he requested me to take 
command, and place my artillery to defend the 
passage of the bridge on the Eastern Branch, as 
the enemy was approaching the city in that direce 
tion. Limmediately put my guns in position, leav- 
ing the marines and the rest of my men at the bar- 
racks, to wait further orders. 1 was in this situa- 
tion when I| had the honor to meet you, with the 
president and heads of departments, when it was 
determined | should draw off my guns and men, 
and proceed towards Bladensburg, which was im- 
mediately put into execution; on our way, I was 
informed the enemy was within a mile of Bladens- 
burg;—-we hurried on. The day was hot, and my 
men very much crippled from the severe marches 
we had experienced the days before, many of them 
being without shoes, which I had replaced that 
morning. I preceded the men, and when I ar- 
rived at theline which separates the district from 
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Maryland, the battle began. I sent an officer 
back to hurry on my men; they came up in atrot; © 
we took our position on the rising ground, put the 
pieces in battery, posted the marines, under captain 
Miller, and the flotillamen, who were to act as in- 
fantry, under their own officers, on my right to. 
support the pieces, and waited the approach of the 
enemy. During this period the engagement con- 
tinued, and the enemy advancing, our own army 
retreating before them, apparently in much disor- 
der. At length the enemy made his appearance 
on the main road, in force, and in front of my bat- 
tery, and on seeing us, made a halt. I reserved 
our fire. Ina few minutes the enemy again ad. 
vanced, when I ordered an 18 pounder to be fired, 
which completely cleared the road; shortly after, 
a second and a third attempt was made by the 
enemy to come forward, but all were destroyed. 
‘They then crossed over into an open field, and at- 
tempted to flank our right; he was there met by 
three 12 pounders, the marines under captain Mil- 
ler, and my men, acting as infantry, and again was 
totally cut up. By this time not a vestige of the 
American army remained, except a body of five 
or six hundred, posted on a height on my right, 
from whom I expected much support, from their 
fine situation. 

The enemy from this period, never appeared in 
force in front of us; they pushed forward their 
sharp shooters; one of which shot my borse under 
me, who fell dead between two of my guns. ‘The 
enemy, who had been kept in check by our fire 
for nearly half an hour, now began to outflank 
us on the right: our guns were turned that way; 
he pushed up the hill, about two or three hundred, 
towards the corps of Americans stationed as above 
described, who, to my great mortification, made 
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no resistance, giving a fire or two and retired. In 
this situation we had the whole army of the ene- 
my to contend with. Our ammunition was ex- 
pended; and, unfortunately, the drivers of my am- 
munition wagons had gone off in the general panic. 
At this time I received a severe wound in my 
thigh; captain Miller was wounded; sailingmaster 
Warner killed; acting sailingmaster Martin killed; 
and sailingmaster Martin wounded; but to the 
honor of my officers and men, as fast as their com. 
panions and messmates fell at the guns, they were 
instantly replaced from the infantry. 

Finding the enemy now completely in our rear, 
and no means of defence, I gave orders to my of- 
ficers and men to. retire. ‘lhree of my officers 
assisted me to get offa short distance, but the great 
loss of blood occasioned stich a weakness, that I 
was compelled to lie down. I requested my offi- 
cers to leave me, which they obstinately refused; 
but upon being ordered they obeyed, one only re- 
mained. Ina short time 1 observed a British sol- 
dier, and had him called, and directed him to seek 
an officer; in a few minutes an officer came, and, 
on learning who I was, brought general Ross and 
admiral Cockburn to me. ‘hose officers behav- 
ed to me with the most marked attention, respect, 
and politeness, had a surgeon brought, and my 
wound dressed immediately. After a few minutes’ 
conversation, the general informed me (after pay- 
ing me a handsome compliment) that [ was parol- 
ed, and at liberty to proceed to Washington or 
Bladensburg; as also Mr. Huffington, who had 
remained with me, offering me every assistance in 
his power, giving orders for a litter to be brought, 
in which I was carried to Bladensburg; captain 
Wainwrig ht, first captain to admiral Cochrane, re- 
mained with me, and behaved to meas if | was a 
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brother. During the stay of the enemy at Bla- 
densburg, I received every marked attention pos- 
sible from the officers of the navy and army. 

My wound is deep, but I flatter myself not 
dangerous; the ball is not yet extracted. I fondly 
hope a few weeks will restore me to health, and 
that an exchange will take place, that I may re- 
sume my command, or any other that you and 
the president may think proper to honor me with. 

: Yours respectfully, 


JOSHUA BARNEY. 


ce as on] 


No. 40. 


‘Letters from general Van Ness, doctor Catlett, and 
. John Law, esquire. 


General Van Ness’ statement. 
Washington, November 23, 1814. 

Sir—T'o your request to me to “repout to the 
committee appointed to inquire into the causes 
which led to the success of the enemy against this 
city, &c. such information, facts, and views, as are 
inmy power,” I would have answered sooner, 
making such report, but for a very severe and 
protracted nervous attack, and a consequent con- 
siderable accumulation of indispensable private. 
business. In the narrative which I have now the 
honor to transmit you, I shall, from the very na-) 
ture of the case, be drawn into an egotism, which, 
I trust, the committee will be good enough to 
excuse. 

In the campaign of 1813, we had a call from 
the war department, produced by the approach of 
the enemy in the Potomac, for a part of the militia. 
of the district of Columbia, which was promptly 
attended to, on our part: but, owing to the great 

want of preparation by the government, in respect 
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to arms, ammunition, camp equipage, provisions, 
and the consequent delays and confusion, the 
troops would have been inadequate to an efficient 
resistance, until after they had been out some days: 
that fact and those circumstances were then evi- 
dent to all. ‘The incompetency of Fort Wash- 
ington, on the east bank of the river, a few miles 
below Alexandria, and the necessity of its improve- 
ments, were then seen and freely spoken of by se- 
eretary Armstrong. Indeed, the importance and 
necessity of erecting a new fortification or batte- 
ry, atsome one of the several favorable sites on the 
river, So as completely to shut out from the upper 
part of it, or repel, a hostile fleet, was strongly and 
repeatedly suggested and admitted by the secreta- 
ry. He frequentty told me then and afterwards, 
substantially, that he had “sucha project, and was 
about to execute it: that he was only balancing 
between several different points, which had been 
proposed or presented to his view, and he believed 
he must go down himself to reconnoitre and se- 
lect” Aiter the lapse of some time, not seeing or 
hearing of any step towards the execution of this 
project, I several times reminded him of it, and 
he, as often, still encouraged me by words to ex- 
pect it, whilst he, generally otherwise appeared 
rather indifferent, and expressed an opinion, that 
the enemy would not come, or even seriously at- 
tempt to come, to this district. 

About the opening of the present campaign, I. 
pressed again upon the secretary the subject gene- 
rally of our defence; suggesting, in addition to the 
occlusion of the river, the convenience and impor- 
tance of a central camp, intermediate between 
Baltimore, Annapolis, Washington, Alexandria, 
Georgetown, and the neighboring towns and coun- 
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be sure, very much increased by the importu- 
nate applications and solicitations to me, of both 
the civil and the military branches of the com. 
munity, whose confidence in the secretary ap- 
peared at an early period, at best, wavering, if not 
declining.) sometimes official, at other times not 
so, which I had with him, as the campaign pro- 
gressed, I did not fail to repeat the suggestion. I 
still received assurances, generally verbally, favor- 
able, accompanied by an otherwise apparent in- 
difference, and confidence in our security. In 
April last, col. Clinch, with about one hundred 
_men, (I believe recruits,) arrived in this city; where 
he, with those troops, together with a few hun- 
dred who had been garrisoned through the win- 
ter at Greenleaf’s Point, remained encamped for 
afew weeks. This was the only force of a regu: 
lar character, excepting a small marine corps at- 
tached to the navy yard, which | recollect had 
been at all stationary in the place; and even the 
greater part of that was here only at a season when 
there was no actual danger, or even apprehension 
of it, and the whole was presently sent to the 
northern frontiers. 

Sometime in June last, the enemy appearing in 
or about the mouth of the Patuxent, the secre- 
tary of war called on me for a detachment of mi- 
iitia. Several companies of light troops were 1m- 
mediately, in confermity with his instructions, or- 
dered and marched to that river. After a short 
period of service, and the departure of the enemy, 
they were discharged. | 

‘bus had the campaign progressed, without any 
visible steps towards works of delence, either pers 
manent or temporary, either on the land or the 
water side, (I never having heard of a spade or an 
axe being struck in any such operation,) or to- 
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wards forming a rendezvous or camp of regular 
troops in the neighborhood, to the great anxiety, 
inquietude, and alarm, of the district and sur- 
rounding country; the secretary generally treating 
with indifference at least, if not with levity, the 
idea of an attack by the enemy. 

When the conclusion of European hostilities, 
and the rumors and accounts of expeditions fit- 
ting out for this country by England, excited ap- 
prehensions more general and more serious than 
before, I again renewed the subject of our defence, 
and it was still treated by him as before. I had 
occasionally, though seldom, introduced it person- 
ally to the president himself, who, without going 
much into particulars, referred me, generally, on 
that subject, to the war department, on which he 
seemed fully to rely for the proper arrangements. 
In my anxiety and solicitude, I also occasionally 
_ mentioned this business to secretary Monroe, who 
always appeared to take a warm interest in it, and 
gave me strong assurances that he would do “ eve- 
ry thing that he could with propriety do.” At 
length, nothing visible having yet been done, and 
the danger being supposed constantly to increase, 
about the latter end of June, or beginning of July | 
last, I inquired of secretary Monroe, whether it 
was the intention of government to abandon and 
sacrifice the district or not, adding, that if it were 
so, it would be well for us, at least, to know it. 
He answered me, that so far from that, every inch 
of ground about it was determined to be contested; 
and the last drop of blood to be spilt in its defence. 
He said it was decided, (I then understood, or 
inferred, that there had been a recent cabinet con- 
sultation on the subject,) to forma camp of regu- 
lar troops, say between two and three thousand, 
at a central position, such as 1 have before spoken 

OF 
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of; who, together with the local troops, would 
constitute an adequate defence for the surround- 
ing points, to either of which they might be prompt- 
ly and conveniently drawn. When I saw secre- 
tary Armstrong again, soon afterwards, I express- 
ed my satisfaction at what I had thus understood. 
He confirmed the information, and added, that 
there would also be drawn from Carlisle, about 
200 cavalry, commanded by colonel Laval. In 
answer to my inquiry, when we might expect 
them, he said the troops were ordered on, and 
would begin to assemble in a few days’ time, and 
that orders had been given to procure horses for 
those of the cavalry corps who were not yet 
mounted. This period, however, elapsed without 
the arrival of any of them. There appeared not 
to be taken into the calculation, a small detach- 
ment, or fragment or two, of a regiment or two 
of the regular army, who were in some part of 
the neighboring country, and who, at best, were 
supposed to be very inefficient. I afterwards, se- 
veral times, reminded secretary Armstrong of our 
disappointment, considering the strong assurances 
given us, &c ; and I suggested the utility and pro- 
priety of ordering out our militia in successive or 
alternate detachments. I further informed him, 
(which FT was authorized to do, by the pressing, 
voluntary offers of many of my fellow citizens,) 
that both the citizens and troops of the District of 
Columbia, were ready and anxious to be made 
use of, in any way that the government might 
prescribe or direct, for the public good. He con- 
tinued to tell me, that the troops would soon be 
on. ‘To my inquiries about the cavalry, more 
_ than once, he replied, that he had sent orders for 
- purchasing horses to mount the corps, and that it 
would soon be here. Colonel Layal did not, how: 
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ever, arrive here until a day or two after the ene- 
my had landed at Benedict.* 

Sometime in July last, the secretary of war told 
me that general Winder (who was in the neigh- 
borhood of the Patuxent) had informed him that 
the enemy were ascending that river in force, and 
that he (general Winder) required, that as many 
of the militia of the District of Columbia as could 
be procured, should be immediately sent to him: 
and the secretary directed me to order out three 
companies to satisfy this call, which was imme- 
diately done. After having been in service nine 
days they were discharged. 

A few weeks before the incursion of the ene- 
my here, a project was originated among the 
banks, generally, of the district, to offer the go- 
vernment a loan for ‘its defence The secretary 
was informed of it in its progress, and appeared 
to approve it, observing, that the arrangement 
must be made with the treasury department. 
Although, owing to the necessity of some formali- 
ties at the offices, and the tedious delays in collect- 
ing the general sentiment of the different banks as to 
certain arrangements and terms among themselves, 
this project was not matured until about a week 
before the capture of the city, the secretary of war 
was before informed that the money would cer- 
tainly be raised. This was done without any in- 
timation or suggestion from any branch of the o0- 
vernment, of the want of means for an adequate 
defence; although I recollect the secretary of war 


* Colonel Laval has since informed me,that no effectual — 


means were taken to mount his men, notwithstanding his 
frequent applications to the war department for that pur- 
pose; and that, learning that the enemy was actually ap- 
proaching us, he, on his own responsibility, adopted means 
for procuring horses, on the spur of the occasion, or he 
could not have been on at all for the particular service. 
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had, sometime before, in a conversation I intro- 
duced relative to the purchase of some more 
ground about Fort Washington, for an extension 
of the works, observed, substantially, that the pro- 
prietor asked too much for it, considering how poor 
the government was, and that if we found it was 
really wanted in any pressing emergency, it would, 
of course, be taken and used. 

At length, in August last, when the increased 
and reinforced fleet, with the troops, ascended 
the Chesapeake, and were known, from authentic 
information, to have entered the Patuxent, I called 
on secretary Armstrong again, and expressed, as 
usual, my apprehensions, arising frem want of 
means and preparations; adding, that from the 
known naval and reputed land force of the enemy, 
he probably meant to strike a serious blow. His. 
reply was, “ oh yes! by G—d, they would not come 
with such a fleet without meaning to strike some- 
where, but they certainly will not come here— 
what the D—1 will they do here,” &c. After re- 
marking that I differed very much from him, as to 
the probable interest they felt in destroying or 
capturing our seat of government, and that I be- 
lieved a visit to this place would, for several rea- 
sons, be a favorite object with them. He observed, 
“ no, no! Baltimore is the place, sir, that is of so 
much more consequence.” 

The public confidence in the secretary of war 
had, for some time, been evidently rapidly declin- 
ing, and the frequent and unreserved expressions 
_ by individuals to that effect, sometimes temperate, 
and sometimes otherwise, were really disagreeable 
and troublesome to me. ‘The president must, I 
presume, have been aware of the fact, of this want 
or decline of confidence, as well from the ordinary 
sources of information, as from that which I have 
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understood (from one of the members themselves) 
he received from a joint committee or deputation 
of the municipal authorities of the city and George- 
town, who had, sometime before, a formal inter- 
view with him, relative to the general state of the 
district. 

On the 18th of August last, I furnished secreta- 
ry Monroe, at his request, and by instructions of 
secretary Armstrong, with two small troops of 
horse, to accompany him tothe Patuxent. On the 
same day general Winder (after a conference with 

e, in which he was hesitating and undecided as 
to the force he might want from the District of 
Columbia, and in which | advised him, unequivo- 
cally, to call for all its militia) required my whole 
division of troops. They were accordingly imme- 
diately ordered out. Beginning to suspect, from 
circumstances, that some difficulty might arise 
between general W. and myself, on the score of 
command, and not meaning to create any not ab- 
solutely necessary, I determined not to raise the 
point until it should become certain that my troops 
were to go into actual operation. It soon became 
so by the near and direct approach of the enemy 
tothe city. 1 then called on general W. and after 
observing to him, that all my troops being in service 
I considered myself so also; (as I was a part of, 
or inseparably connected with, the division,) [ in- 
formed him that I should, of course, expect to 
take the command the law had assigned to me, of 
the whole, which I was prepared to do. He replied, 
that I would certainly be entitled to the command 
if-I were really in service; and that he would, in 
such case, yield it to me cheerfully and without 
hesitation; but he said he did not consider me _ne- 
eessarily in service because the two brigades 
(which composed the whole) of my division had 
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been required and were in the field; and, inas- 
much as this military district had been committed. 
to him, he was compeiled to retain the command 
until he should be regularly notified by the govern- 
ment, that an officer of superior rank was actually 
an service within the district General W. in a 
conversation of some minutes between us, made 
a distinction (which I could not comprehend) be. 
tween calling or having the two brigades of my 
division in service, and calling or having the divi- 
sion aself, which consisted wholly of those two bri- 
gades. In support of this claim, to the command of 
my division, he instanced the case of general Smith, 
of Baltimore, who, although a considerable part of 
bis troops were in requisition and service, had not 
claimed the command, although he said he had, 
at first, made some intimation to that effect J 
observed, that general Smith’s conduct might be 
explained by the circumstance of his whole divi- 
sion not being in service. I concluded my inter- 
view with general Winder, by informing him, that 
i would immediately apply to the secretary of 
war to determine the principal fact on which the 
case rested—whether I] was or was not in service; 
and thus to decide the question between us, in 
which he appeared cordially to concur. Had. 
there been as little confidence then in that gentle- 
man’s generalship as there is now, my course 
would have been different I accordingly instantly 
called on the secretary of war, who expressly de- 
clared it was “an embarrassing case,” and, after 
some minutes’ general and indecisive conversation 
on the subject, concluded by assuring me, that he 
would immediately state it to the president for: his 
decision, and would, without delay, advise me of 
the result. This was early in the morning of 
(I think) Saturday, immediately preceding the 
Wednesday of the affair of Bladensburg. 
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After leaving secretary Armstrong, dissatisfied 
as I was with the general tenor of his lanouage 
and conduct, relative to the business, during the 
interview, I also called on the president, stating 
to him, substantially, the Case, and adding, as [ 
had before done to both the other gentlemen, that 
if it were the particular wish and determination of 
the executive (which I began to think not impro- 
bable) that general W. should have the principal | 
command in meeting the column of the enemy 
marching directly on the city from the Patuxent, 
that probably some separate station or command 
might be assigned me, as there were said to be 
other menaces and approaches. The president de- 
clined a decision until after the secretary of war 
should have been consulted. I returned to my 
house, where I waited impatiently with my aids, 
majors Brent and M‘Kenny, who were ready and 
anxious to accompany me to camp, until half af. 
ter 12 o’clock; and although, upon reflecting on 
what had passed between the secretary, general 
W. and myself, [ was suspicious that it was pre- 
determined, and arranged or understood between 
them, that I was not to have the command, or, 
at least, that an attempt should be made to with- 
hold it from me, still, not hearing from the secre- 
tary, I sent a messenger to him requesting a de- 
cision. After detaining the servant about two 
hours, he sent me, by him, a written communica- 
tion, giving me to understand that | was not con- 
sidered in command or service. | determined not 
fo attempt to create any discordance or schism at 
a Moment of imminent peril, and when the cor- 
dial co-operation of all was s- important; and, at 
the same time, whilst I held my commission of 
major general, not being able to serve under gene- 
ral W. Tinstantly sent my resignation to the secre- 
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tary, taking an early opportunity of assuring ge- 
neral W. that although I felt the injury done me, 
there was nothing personal in my motive; and, 
further, offering and pledging myself to him for 
any service in my power, either civil or military, 
which the public exigencies might require.” [ 
continued to’ see general W. occasionally, as be- 
fore, and to be astonished at the apparent slug- 
gishness or procrastination in the preparation for 
the reception of the enemy, who was on his ad- 
vance. I recollect well, that even after he had, 
according to authentic and undoubted informa- 
tion, ascended to the head of the ship navigation 
of the Patuxent, and had, for about twenty-four 
hours, been debarking on the hither bank of that 
river, and marching his troops to their encamp- 
ment on the heights of Benedict, (about 40 miles 
from this, on the usual rout,) general W. in an- 
swer to an inquiry of mine, whether he had or- 
dered on any troops from Baltimore, and whether 
he thought they would be here in time, said, that 
they were ordered on, and that all his fear was, 
that they would be here foo soon. Expressing to 
him my astonishment at the apprehension, he said, 
he thought it very probable that the enemy would 
suddenly turn about and make a blow at Balti- 
more. Having been surprised for several days at 
not having seen, or heard of any actual attempt 

‘or movement towards throwing up works of any 
description in this vicinity, from behind which the 
enemy might be resisted with great advantage and 
effect, | proposed, at a meeting of our citizens, on 
the Saturday evening (after I had resigned) next 
preceding the day of the affair of Bladensburg, 
that a committee should be appuinted-to wait on 


* Annexed are copies of my resignation; a subsequent 
ietter from the war department, and my answer thereto. 
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general W. and suggest to him the importance of 
some such works at Bladensburg, through which 
village the enemy would certainly pass; and ine 
case the general should approve the proposition, to 
request him to assign an engineer or officer to 
prescribe or superintend the work, the citizens 
furnishing the laborers, &c. gratis. A committee 
accordingly waited on him: he approved the idea; 
assigned or procured col. Wadsworth, of the ord- 
nance department, to locate, superintend, &c.—and 
according to that officer’s project and directions, 
(after having reconnoitered nearly a day, an ope- 
ration in which, at his request, 1 accompanied 
him,) were the works completed by the citizens, 
although, to the universal astonishment, not a 
man occupied, during the action, the principal 
one; and most advantageous parts of the ground, 
also, which had been reconnoitered, (and where 
the enemy might have been cut up and slain by 
hundreds,) were not even occupied by our troops! 
Owing to accident and misinformation, I was not 
in the commencement of the action; but the whole 
scene, during my advance towards the right front, 
where commodore Barney with his men, and the 
marine corps, did themselves so much honor, 
whilst I continued there, and afterwards in re- 
tiring from one point to another as far as George- 
town, contained disgusting and inglorious cir 
cumstances. How what was called the first line - 
of our troops, or their left, generally, was formed, 
I do not know. In that part of the field on which 
I moved, and afterwards, during the retreat, I 
could discover or learn nothing like a system or 
an order of battle, of retreat, or of rallying, or re- 
forming; and several. of the officers of the militia 
of the city and Georgetown, (general W. 
Smith’s brigade,) whom I met with in the course 
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of the affair, (and who, with their men, were ge- 
nerally in good order, and deeply regretted the 
want of opportunity to act efficiently,) appeared, 
in this respect, to be in the same predicament with 
myself. , 

A cardinal error in this whole business was, in 
my opinion, that the great body or mass of the 
Baltimore force,* was not ordered on this way so 
soon.as the direction of the enemy’s movement 
was ascertained, with instructions, whilst they (the 
Baltimore force) were advancing, always to keep 
themselves between Baltimore and the enemy, so 
that they might and would have been ready, as 
the two branches of our army and the enemy ap- 
proached each other, always to co-operate, either 
before or after a junction, with the troops assem- 
bling here, (who would, of course, have followed 
the enemy had he wheeled towards Baltimore,) in 
case of an attempt either on this place or Balti- 
more; and thus, an overwhelming and operative 
force would have been collected. Another very 
great error, I think, was, that the enemy were suf- 
fered, undisturbedly, to encamp on the heights of 
Benedict, where the local circumstances are well 
calculated for resistance, and to advance from 
_ there to Bladensburg without having been ha- 
rassed or annoyed in their progress; this was pro- 
bably, in part, and perhaps principally, owing to 
the want of a central camp, and, generally, of 
means and preparations on our part, when the 
enemy landed. 

Another error was, that our men were, for a short 
period before the action, unnecessarily harassed and 
worn down by fatiguing and ill-timed marches; 
which,inaddition to the fatigue many of them under- 
- went from running, as it were, from their homes 


. * A part only of the Baltimore force came this way. 
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(from which they were hurried and dragged at 
the moment, instead of having been ordered out 
in proper season) to this city, almost exhausted 
them. Another, a want of attention and prompt- 
ness in having the reinforcements, as they arrived 
in the city, supplied with arms, ammunition, pro- 
visions, &c. and in accustoming them to the fami- 
liar use of the former. Another, that the enemy 
were suffered to advance too far, even at Bladens: 
burg, before they were met; owing, doubtless, to 
the absence of our troops, who had been encamp- 
ed the preceding night within about three or four 
miles only of the field of battle. Another, a want 
of the most advantageous order or arrangement in 
the battle itself; one of the causes of which, doubt- 
less, was, that the enemy were suffered really to an- 
ticipate us inthe occupation of the ground intend. 
ed for ourselves. Another, the evident want of a 
concerted plan of retreat to, or rallying at, some one 
or more of the advantageous positions between 
the battle ground and the capitol. Another, a 
premature order (as generally understood) of re- 
treat. Another, that a respectable body of appa- 
rently excellent troops, (the Fairfaix regiment of 
militia, ) who had been in the city since a late pe- 
riod of the preceding day, were not in the action. 
I understand, from a gentleman who was present, 
that early in the evening of the preceding day, after 
the arrival of those troops in the city, their com- 
mander made application to the secretary of war 
for arms and ammunition for them; and that, ow- 
ing to objections made by the secretary, he did not 
obtain them until the morning, which probably 
was a principal cause of his detention from the en- 
gagement. Another error, I think, was, that gene- 
ral Young's brigade of Alexandria, which was en- 
camped on the east side of Potomac, opposite to 
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Alexandria, within a few miles of the Eastern 
Branch Bridge, was not sent for immediately, (if 
not before,) when it was ascertained that the ene- 
my was rapidly approaching Biadensburg: if this 
had been done, general Young might either have 
marched towards that place by the road south of 
the Eastern Branch, where he might have distract- 
ed and annoyed the enemy in flank or rear, or he 
might, (crossing the Eastern Branch Bridge.) if he 
could not have reached the field of battle, have 
met our retreating troops at some point in the city, 
and might thus have been very instrumental in 
restoring the fortune of the day; and in either case, 
he might, in a few hours’ time, have returned to 
his former station: whereas he remained, in obe- 
dience to an order (as he has himself informed me) 
that day given by the secretary of war, at his po- 
sition, not an enemy near him, or.in sight, whilst 
his men distinctly heard the affair at Bladensburg, 
and were mortified at their absence from it. 
Another error was, that the woods, fences, ravines, 
&c. by the sides of the turnpike road, were not 
lined with our light troops to annoy the enemy in 
his advance from the battle ground At all events, 
on the rising ground southwest of the turnpike 
gate, if not before, our troops ought to have made 
another stand. By the extraordinary exertions of 
private gentlemen, as well as officers, and by the 
opportune arrival at this favorable spot, of the Fair- 
fax troops, (I think about 600,) who had not yet 
been engaged, a body of about ten or twelve bhun- 
dred men was already formed, including several 
pieces of artillery, well planted, and their number 
wasrapidly increasing,by the rallying of fugitives,the 
arrival of fresh troops, &c.; and | am confident 
that had they remained there, (in a position as well 
_ covering the navy yard as the city generally,) the 
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British would not have advanced that night; they 
being at least two or three miles off, wearied, and, 
partially, severely handled: and by the morning, 
such advantages of system, arrangement, rest, in 

crease of numbers, confidence, &c. might have been 
improved by us, as would have led to the discom- 
fiture and defeat of the enemy; but, unfortunate- 
_ ly, even from here those troops were ordered to re- 
treat towards the capitol square, and thence to a 
more distant place; against both of which move- 
ments I took the liberty, at the time, of remon- 
strating to general Winder. Another unfortunate 
error was, that our troops, after it was determined 
to abandon the city itself, were not halted on some 
of the commanding heights around it, from which 
they might constantly have operated with effect, 
either by detachment or otherwise, on the enemy 
during his continuance here; and from which, if it 
had become necessary to retire, we might, at all 
times, have retired with safety. Another error 
was, that a considerable and unnecessary number 
of wagons and carts were in the field or its imme- 
diate vicinity, from which, at an early period of 
the engagement, they fled, and in their flight con- 
tributed much to the dismay and confusion of the 
day. Another error was, that the enemy was not 
pursued and annoyed in his precipitate departure 

to his ships. Many of those errors, doubtless, arose 

from tHe want of correct information relative ta 

the enemy; which, in itself, was an extraordinary 

circumstance, as, for some days before they (the 

enemy) entered the city, there were several» 
hundred cavalry among our troops. Many of the 

evils of the day also uiiquestionably arose from the 

rawness of a considerable part of our militia force; 

indeed, considering what the description of the 

great mass of our troops was, and that they had | 
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to contend with about an equal number of veterans, 
nothing but judicious and skilful management, 
added to our decided superiority of artillery and 
cavalry, the native valor of our men, fighting for 
all they held dear, and the local advantages with- 
in our reach, could have authorized the expecta- 
tion of success. . 

Although I cannot think the means we had on 
the spot were used to the best advantage, still, I 
think general Winder was by no means furnished 
with sufficient or timely means; which I always 
considered it the special duty of the war depart- 
ment to have attended to. 

From a certain degree of delicacy, sir, in my 
- situation, as regards both the late secretary of war 
and general Winder, it is not without some reluc- 
tance that I have given the committee the above 
view; but considering your call as imperative, and 
having always been of opinion, that it was due to 
the American people that the facts and circum- 
stances connected with the fall of the capital should 
_ be fully developed, I transmit it to you, after hay- 
ing necessarily prepared it in great haste. Possibly 
other circumstances relative to the subject may 
hereafter occur to me: should that be the case, I 
will take the liberty of communicating them. I 
presume, also, that I shall have the privilege of 
hereafter correcting any errors, either in form or 
substance, that may have crept into the statement. 

JOHN P. VAN NESS. 

Hon. R. M. Johnson, &c. 


City of Washington, August 20, 1814, 


Sir—Give me leave hereby to resign the com- 
mand which I have for some time past had the — 
honor to hold, as major general of the militia of 
_ the District of Columbia. My commission would 
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have been enclosed had I been able to lay my 
hands upon it A principal regret which I feel 
upon this occasion, is, that my resignation occurs 
at a moment when I would have been happy to 
have been permitted to participate in the defence 
of my country, and particularly of the district. 
I have the honor to be, &c 
JOHN P. VAN NESS. 


Honorable John Armstrong, secretary of war. 


War department, November 12, 1814. 

Sir—I am instructed to state that your resigna- 
tion of the command of the militia of this district, 
as major general, has not been accepted, and that 
it would be satisfactory to the president that you 
should resume it. 

That you were not called into service with the 
troops of the district, did not proceed from a want 
of respect for your merit, which is acknowledged, 
but from the impossibility of doing it, at the time, 
without displeasing the commander of the district, 
from which the most serious injury was apprehend- 
ed, the enemy having just landed at Benedict. and 
being on his march for this city, Great confi- 
dence is entertained in your patriotism, zeal in 
support of the cause of your country, and fitness 
for the trust, regarding your comparative experi- 
ence with that of others of our fellow citizens, 
in active service. I add, with pleasure, that your 
conduct, after presenting your resignation, and 
particularly at Bladensburg, after joining our 
troops as a volunteer on the preceding day, has _ 
increased these favorable impressions. | 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES MONROE. 
Major general John P. Van Ness, city of Washington. 
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Sir—On my return to the city, after a few days’ 
absence, I had the honor of receiving your com- 
munication of the 12th instant, advising me that 
my resignation of the command of the militia of 
this district, offered some time since, has not been 
accepted, and that it wouid be satisfactory to the. 
president that I should resume it. | 

Injured as I felt by the treatment I received, in 
relation to my military command, I adspted, as a 
proper expression of that feeling, what I consider- 
ed the only course which, whilst it was just to my- 
self, was not inconsistent with the public service, 
a course which I am gratified that my friends, 
both public and private, have universally approved. 
At the same time, sir, without, at present, hazard- 
ing an opinion, or going into any argument as to 
the sufficiency of the reason for disregarding my 
claim to the command, or to service, on the ap- 
proach of the enemy to the metropolis, permit me 
to state, that I am perfectly satisfied that the pre- 
-sident was actuated solely by a regard for the 
public good. 

For the general politeness of your letter; for 
acknowledging the correctness of my conduct sub- 
sequent to my resignation, and particularly in the 
unfortunate affair at Bladensburg, although I have 
due sensibility, and fully appreciate the honor done 
me by the intimation of the president’s wishes, it 
is out of my power to comply with them upon 
this occasion; which, I presume, cannot be regret- 
ted, inasmuch as other gentlemen, better qualified 
for the purpose, must be within the view of the 
government. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN P. VAN NESS. 


Fo the hon. James Monroe, esq. secretary of war. 
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Doctor Catlett’s statement. 


Srr—In compliance with your request, I will en- 
deavor to make as concise and correct a statement 
of the circumstances which came within my view, 
of the late campaign in this neighborhood, as is 
in my power. 

On the evening of the 21st, (being attached to 
the suit of general Winder, as staff surgeon,) we 
were met by colonel Monroe at the Wood Yard, 
who had left Nottingham about sunset, where he 
saw the advance of the enemy with their barges 
and small vessels. Next morning colonel Mon- 
roe, general Winder, and suit, proceeded down and 
met them, within three or four miles of Notting- 
ham. After taking such positions as would afford 
the best view of the enemy, and remaining under 
cover of the woods until they advanced within 
three or four hundred yards of us, those gentle- 
men retired, with colonel Laval’s troop, which 
was also in advance, until we met an advanced 
dvtachment of our troops, about four or five hun- 
dred, which were immediately ordered to retreat 
to the main body, at the Wood Yard. Major 
Hite had been ordered to remain near the forks 
of the road, to observe whether the enemy took 
that leading to Marlboro’ or the other we were on, 
to the Wood Yard. The country here, from the 
heights and fields, was admirably calculated to 
afford observations of the enemy. ‘Their entire 
want of cavalry was observable, trom there being 
none with their advance, to which we had been 
sonear. Videts were placed in our rear. General 
Winder proceeded towards the Wood Yard: colo- 
nel Monroe took a direction across the country 
towards Marlboro’; I accompanied him. We soon 
(about 12 o’clock) began to hear the explosion 
and see the smoke from the flotilla. We were over- 
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_ taken by some of the videts, who stated, that there 
were fifteen or twenty horsemen on ‘our left, sup- 
posed to be of the enemy, attempting to cut us off. 
We immediately shaped our course towards the 
Wood Yard; met general Winder, who returned; 
passed a number of our troops; and arriving at 
the Wood Yard, found the main body moving off 
towards the Long Old Fields, where the army en- 
camped in the evening. Next morning, 23d, the 
president and all the heads of departments were in 
camp, having (I understood) came down. that 
night. The president reviewed the troops, sup- 
posed about 3,500, having been joined at the Wood 
Yard by commodore Barney’s men and other 
corps at this place. About 2,500 Baltimore troops 
were at Bladensburg. This day an advanced de- 
tachment, I believe under the command of major 
Peter, met the advance of the enemy in the neigh- 
borhood of Marlboro’; some firing took place, and 
our troops retreated. General Winder was some 
miles over to the left, observing on the direct road 
from Marlboro’ to Bladensburg. Towards even- 
ing we returned to the Old Fields, and found our 
army advantageously posted to receive the enemy. 
A retreat was soon after ordered to this city, leay- 
ing some flour and whiskey destroyed on the 
camping ground. This night I slept within a mile 
of the field, and at daylight sent a man over in that 
direction to learn whether the enemy were there. 
He reported in the negative, and I went. directly 
into the road and came on tothe city, before eight 
o'clock, believing that the enemy could not reach 
Bladensburg until late in the day. The upper 
bridge was on fire, and the other prepared to be 
blown up as I crossed it. The first news I heard 
on entering the city, was, that the enemy were 
within two. and a half miles, coming towards the 
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bridge, and there appeared to be a continual suc- | 
cession and industrious circulation of false reports 
and false alarms. The enemy were pertinaciously 
represented to be at least nine thousand, and many 
were disposed to believe their number greater, al- 
though several prisoners taken yesterday, could 
only enumerate four regiments, and name but one 
general, and one colonel, acting as brigadier. I 
- examined several myself, with all the address 1 
could, and would certainly have risked my life 
upon their almost entire want of artillery and their 
want of cavairy. There appeared to be an im-— 
pression with our troops, generally, that the enemy 
were much more formidable than appearances 
couldjustify. About 11 o’clock the main body of 
our troops moved off from near the Eastern Branch 
Bridge towards Bladensburg, and by a necessarily 
extraordinary effort, for men immediately from 
ship board, the British reached the opposite side 
of the village nearly at the same time with our — 
troops, about 1 o’clock. They halted in front 
about twenty minutes, until their rear got up. - 
Some officers were seen observing us. from the 
opposite heights. The two armies were about 
three-fourths of a mile apart, pretty muchin view 
of each other. ‘I'he position of our troops will be 
better described to you by others. A few minutes 
before the action commenced, by request of gene- 
ral Winder, I delivered an order to major Pinkney, 
in front, to take the most judicious position with 
his riflemen to protect the artillery at the battery, 
within two hundred yards of the Bladensburg 
Bridge, and three or four hundred in advance of 

our first line. ‘he enemy were now coming down | 
a street in the village, in thick column. This battery, 
of about seven pieces, commenced a destructive 
fite upon them, which immediately threw their 
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advance out of the street, among the houses, but 
they were very soon crossing the bridge in great 
numbers, notwithstanding an additional cross fire 
from several pieces from our right. They ad- 
vanced with great steadiness towards the battery. 
The artillery retreated; the rifles received them 
handsomely, but soon retreated also. They began | 
by firing a few rockets about the time that our 
fire commenced, which passed a considerable dis- 
tance over our first line, immediately in the rear 
of which were the president and several other 
gentlemen of the cabinet. It was suggested to them, 
J think, by general Winder, to take a more re- 
spectful distance, and they didso. General Win- 
der rode along the line, encouraging the men to 
disregard the rockets. The enemy having carried 
the battery in front of us, began to flank irregu- 
larly, but a considerable number also, advancing 
directly upon this line, (through an orchard) 
waich soon commenced a fire upon them, from 
an elevated position, and too soon after, before 
they came within point blank shot, retreated. 
They were, however, a number of them, easily 
rallied by another officer and myself; but on part 
of the line giving way, which had stood fast, far- 
ther on the left, they all broke off again. The 
fire now became very hot in the centre, from our 
musketry and artillery: the musketry too dis- 
tant, although with great advantage of position, 
but the artillery evidently ‘with great execution. 
The musketry continually and successively (with- 
out being rallied) retreating asthe enemy advanc- 
ed upon them; and as soon as they closed up with © 
commvdure Barney’s command, a general retreat. 
_ took place, before they had reached a considera- 
ble portion of our infantry. Being in the rear, I 
observed that the enemy seemed to halt when the 
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firing ceased, about a mile and a half on this side 
of Bladensburg; there was nothing like pursuit, 
When I got to capitol hill, there were no troops 
formed there. As I passed through the city, it was 
reported that the enemy were coming in from to- 
wards the race ground. I observed that it was 
false, and only intended to produce panic. The few 
citizens | saw at their houses appeared as if resign- 
ed to meet an awful fate The main body of our 
army were now retreating through Georgetown, 
where I met a deputation, the mayor and several 
others, going out to meet the enemy. They can | 
best tell, but Ido not think it probable that the 
enemy were advancing or knew the extent of our 
retreat before this deputation met them, for I had 
seen them halting; and the next day, when I came 
in with a flag, to attend our wounded, I learned 
from some of their officers, that they suspected our 
troops were still on the heights above Georgetown, 
though they were at Montgomery court house, 
from which place general Winder had ordered 
me back to Bladensburg, with permission of the 
British commander, for the purpose mentioned. 
I met the advance of the British army on capitol 
hill, supposed to be about 700, and passed their 
main body, supposed about 2,000, on the hill this 
side the turnpike. hey appeared to be preparing to 
move; had about forty miserable looking horses hal- 
tered up, ten or twelve carts and wagons, one 0X 
cart, onecoachee, and several gigs, which the officers 
were industriously assisting to tackle up, and which 
were immediately sent on to Bladensburg, to move 
off their wounded. A drove of sixty or seventy 
cattle preceded this cavalcade. On our arrival at 
Bladensburg, the surgeons were ordered to select 
all the wounded who could walk, those with bro- 
ken arms and the like, and send them off imme- 
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diately. ‘he forty horses were mounted with 
such as could ride, the carts and wagons loaded, 
and ninety odd wounded left behind. I estimated 
their wounded at three or four hundred, besides 
forty or fifty left inthis city One of the British 
surgeons informed me, they had buried that day 
about one hundred on the field: and the men- 
who were sent out next day after the retreat of the 
enemy, to bury three or four Americans, reported 
that they also buried fifty or sixty red coats, or 
British. J found at Biadensburg commodore 
Barney, captain Miller, of marines, and seventeen 
other Americans, badly wounded. | J estimate our 
whole loss at ten or twelve killed on the field, and 
thirty odd wounded; though others, who had less 
opportunity of judging, estimate it at more than 
double About midnight (being up all night) I 
heard the sound of a bugle, and was informed that 
the whole British army were passing through the 
lower end of the village. In the morning, early, 
I saw them still going off in small squads, and 
some stragglers were moving off till noon, about 
which time we learned that their main body were 
halted about eight miles on the road to Marlboro’. 
About sunset captain Burd came down from 
Montgomery court house, and informed commo- 
dore Barney and myself, that our troops were 
marching on to Baltimore, and about the same 
time we were informed, by several persons, that 
the British were within a few miles of Marlboro’. 
The commodore expressed a wish that general 
Winder could be immediately informed of the cer- 
tainty and manner of their retreat; and, not being 
able to find any one else, to be depended on, to go 
for one hundred dollars, having engaged doctors 
Martin and M‘Culloch to attend to our wounded 
until my return, with the advice of commodore 
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Barney, I set out, about dark, with one dragoon, 
and reached our camp, beyond Snell’s Bridge, 28 
miles, about one o’clock The troops were in- 
tended about this hour to march on to Baltimore. 
General Winder was gone on; generals Smith, 
Stansbury, and others, held a council on my infor- 
mation, and it was determined to send off (I think) 
the principal part of the cavalry in pursuit of the 
enemy immediately. The troops to remain until 
daylight, and the militia of the District Columbia 
to return to the district. I have never been able 
to learn what cavalry were actually sent off, or’ 
the success of their enterprises. After this I was, 
-and have ever since been, confined to the attend- 
ance of a hospital, and can relate little further 
from my own observation. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 
HANSON CATLETT, 


Surgeon Ist regiment infantry. 


Respecting the condition of the enemy’s troops, 
{ was informed by several of the British officers, 
that just previous to their reaching Bladensburg, 
(with excessive fatigue or entire exhaustion,) they 
were dropping off in considerable numbers; that — 
in the action, it was only by the most extraordi- — 
nary exertions that the main body could be goad- 
ed on. Although I observed some of their flank- 
ers at times advance on the runa small distance, 
these were said to be only the most active of their 
light companies of, and attached to, their 85th 
regiment, Commanded by lieutenant colonel 
Thornton, acting as brigadier; they appeared to 
me to halt, asif exhausted with fatigue, at or near. 
the place where the firing ceased on our part, 
about a mile and a half on this side of Bladens- 
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burg, about two o’clock P.M. Their advance, 
~ however, reached the capitol about dark or eight 
o’clock; the main body J am informed never came 
further than the height on this side the turnpike. 
You ask further for information as to their num- 
bers. Although I had a better opportunity of ob- 
servation after the battle, than any other of our 
officers, I cannot pretend to state with any de- 
gree of confidence on this subject; but my esti- 
mate was, on capitol square 700; turnpike hill 
2000; wounded at Bladensburg 300; attendants 
and guard 300; wounded and attendants in the 
city 60; and from information, killed at Biadens- 
burg and city 180—total 3540. However incor 
rect these estimates may be in the detail, they are 
corroborated in the aggregate, by the best infor- 
mation I could get from the surgeons, sergeants, 
and men left in hospital. 
Respectfully, 

H. CATLETT. 


Mr. John Law’s statement. 
Washington, November 10, 1814. 


Siz_—In compliance with your request, I beg 
leave to submit to you the following statement of 
the movements and operations of the troops to 
whom I was attached, from the period of their 
march against the enemy who had landed at Be- 
nedict, until their return on the 27th of August. 

On Friday the 19th August, the militia of this 
county were mustered near Mr. Ringgold’s rope- 
walk, and on being dismissed, were ordered to 
equip and hold themselves in readiness to march 
the next morning. The 2d regiment, under colo- 
nel Brent, accordingly assembled near the capitol, 
and by nine o’clock A. M. were prepared to take 
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up the line of march. About one o’clock, the 
first regiment under colonel Magruder, arrived at 
the capitol hill. Shortly after the whole force 
collected from this county, commenced its march; 
and after proceeding about five miles from the 
Eastern Branch Bridge, encamped that night on 
the road to Upper Marlboro’. ‘The next morning 
the troops were again mustered, and the articles 
of war read to them. About twelve o’clock, the 
detachment of marines under the command of 
captain Miller, passed our encampment with five 
pieces of artillery, and shortly after our two regi. 
ments of militia again took up the line of march, 
and after advancing about seven miles, encamped 
on a field belonging to the Wood Yard estate. We 
here joined the regulars of the 36th and 38th regi- 
ments. ‘The main body of the enemy stayed 
that night at or near Nottingham; having an ad- 
vance party stationed at a church about three 


miles this side of that town. About one o’clock 


the same night, our troops were beat up and or- 
dered to strike their tents; although the principal 
part of the force did not move until nine or ten 
o'clock the next morning. About sunrise the re- 
gulars, together with a small detachment of about 
three hundred men, consisting of captain Peter’s 
company of artillery, captain Stull’s rifle corps, 
and captain Davidson’s light infantry, were sent 
in advance on the road to Nottingham. About 
nine or ten o’clock the same day, the remainder 
of our force marched about a mile, to an elevated 
position near the dwelling house of Mrs. West, 
and remained there about two hours, under the 
expectation that the enemy would take that road 
on his way from Nottingham to Washington. — It 
was,however, ascertained that the enemy had taken 
the road to Upper Marlboro’, and that the detach- 
AQ 
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ment of our troops who had been sent that morn- 
ing in advance, were retreating. All the troops 
were then ordered to retreat, and instead of being 
marched towards Upper Marlboro’, where the 
enemy remained that night, (waiting, it is presum- 
ed, to be joined by the detachment which had been 
sent against commodore Barney’s flotilla,) we 
were marched to the Battalion Old Fields, about 
eight miles distant from Upper Marlboro’, and — 
about the same distance from Washington. ‘The 
same day we were joined by the crews of com- 
modore Barney’s flotilla. On Tuesday the 23d 
of August, the troops were drawn up in three or 
four lines, and reviewed by the president of the 
United States. The most contradictory reports 
prevailed at this time in our camp, respecting the 
strength and movements of the enemy. Our force 
at this place, from the best information I could 
collect, consisted of about four hundred horse, the 
flotilla men, amounting to about four hundred and 
fifty, one hundred and ten marines, about four 
hundred regulars of the 36th and 38th regiments, 
and about eighteen hundred militia from Mary- 
land and the county of Washington. The militia 
of Alexandria county never joined us. About 1% 
o’clock the same day, the detachment of three 
hundred militia, which had been sent on the day 
before, were again ordered to advance towards 
the enemy. ‘I'hey met him on his march, about 
six miles in advance of our encampment, but with 
so great a disparity of force, that it was impossible 
- for them to make a stand. After captain Stull’s 
rifle campany had fired about four rounds, the 
detachment was compelled to retreat, to prevent 
being surrounded by the enemy. About five 
—o’clock P. M. after having remained some time in 
line of battle, we were ordered to retreat to Wash- 
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ington, and although our march on the retreat 
was extremely rapid, yet orders were occasionally 
given to the captains of companies to hurry on 
their men. The march, therefore, literally became 
a run of eight miles, and the propriety of this 
rapid movement, which unnecessarily fatigued and 
dispirited the men, may be tested by the fact, that 
the main body of the enemy bivouaced that night 
on the Melwood estate, more than three miles dise 
tant from the ground we had left. 

On our arrival at the city, we encamped about 
half a mile from the Eastern Branch Bridge. About 
midnight a detachment of captain Burch’s com- 
pany, to which | was attached, was called up and 
ordered to move with three pieces of artillery to 
an eminence near the bridge, which was done. . 
During the night, a boat, containing eight barrels 
of powder, was stationed underneath the bridge, 
under the charge of Mr. Forrest, of the navy, with 
orders to blow it up on the approach of the enemy. 
About sunrise, the remainder of our company 
joined us. We were shortly after ordered to pull 
down the rails of a neighboring fence, and place 
them on the bridge, in order that it might be effec- 
tually burnt, in case the explosion of gunpowder 
should not succeed in preventing the enemy from 
passing it For the same purpose, the toll-house 
was ordered to be pulled down, and the planks 
placed on the bridge. About 10 o’clock the same 
day, our company was ordered to give up its po- 
sition to commodore Barney, who had a number 
of heavier guns with him, and who immediately 
after took possession of the eminence we had oc- 
cupied. About 11 o’clock we were ordered to 
march, and on arriving at the boundary line of 
the city, we halted a short time, until we were 
joined by the remainder of the troops; when we 
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continued our march to Bladensburg. At the dis- 
tance ofabout a mile and a quarter from that town, 
the troops were halted. and shortly after captain 
Burch, with three of his pieces of artillery, was 
ordered to advance, and report himself to general 
Winder. Captain Burch immediately advanced 
with three of his pieces, and on reaching the left 
of the line of Baltimore militia, halted the men in 
the road, in order that he might look for general 
Winder and receive his orders. At this time the 
advance of the British was just entering the out- 
skirts of Bladensburg, and the arms of a large 
body of them were seen glittering in the sun. about 
a mile from the town. Finding that captain Burch 
did not return as soon as might have been reason- 
ably expected, and hearing that general Winder 
was 2 short distance from us, I marched our de- 
tachment of. artillery towards the spot where he 
was, and on coming up to him, inquired what po- 
sition I should take with our artillery. He ad- 
dressed me as captain, and ordered me to place 
our pieces in battery on the left of the Baltimore 
line of infantry, which was immediately done. 
Shortly after he came up to us, and again address- 
ing me, said, “When you retreat, take notice you 
must retreat by the Georgetown road,” at the same 
time he pointed to a road which led from Digge’s 
mill iato the country, and passed near the position 
we had taken. Captain Burch soon after joined 
us. ‘The time occupied in taking our position was 
sufficient to have enabled us, and also the troops 
that marched from the city, to take any position 
on the fields this side of Bladensburg. About a 
quarter of an hour after we had taken our position, 
the Baltimore artillery, which was posted in ad- 
vance near the mill, (and shortly after, the Bal- 
timore riflemen,) commenced firing on the enemy. 
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The artillery fired about ten rounds, as far as l 


could judge, and then retreated, with some piibe | 


Baltimore riflemen, towards our left. A few scat- 
tering British soldiers were soon after visible in the 
orchard before us, and they appeared to be form- 
ing behind a barn, which was about three hundred 
and fifty yards from our guns. We immediately 
commenced our fire upon them, and shortly after 
general Winder came behind our guns, and order- 
edus to direct our shot at the barn. We had 


scarcely fired three rounds, when the line of the. 


Baltimore militia began to break; several of the 5th 
Baltimore regiment also fled. After we haa fired 
about five rounds from our pieces, general Winder 
ordered us to retreat, in consequence, T presume, 
of the flight of th emilitia on our rigat. The Bri- 
tish columa had just then began to advance trom 
the barn. Not a man of our company had been 
touched by the fire of the enemy, and 1 thought 
that the battle was only then seriously commenc- 
ing. After retreating about a hundred yards, we 
were again ordered to unlimber our pieces; but this 
order was immediately after countermanded, and 
we were directed to continue our retreat. Our 
pieces were never after ordered into action; nor 
were we at any time told where to rally. ‘The 
road by which we had been directed to retreat, 
and by which the principal part of the Baltimore 
troops also retreated, forked some miles from the 
battle ground, in three directions; one branch led 


by Rock Creek church to Tenly Town and Mont-. 


gomery court house; another branch led to George- 
town; and the third to the city of Washington. 


Each individual, on the retreat, took the road that. 


suited his inclination. For myself, having been 
separated, together with several of captain Burch’s 
company, from our guns, which were before us, 


\ 
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and presuming that the principal part of the force 
had gone to Washington, I took the road leadin 
to this place. On arriving at the capitol, I under- 
stood that the city had been abandoned by our 
troops, without further struggle, to the enemy. 
Our forces encamped that night at Tenly Town, 
about three miles back of Georgetown The next 
day they marched to Montgomery court-house, 
and on the 26th August to Snell’s Bridge, on the 
road to Baltimore, where I joined them, having 
never had it in my power before to do so. On 
Saturday, the 27th, the troops belonging to this 
district returned here. T'he enemy left the city on 
the night of the 25th. 

From what I could discern of the line of the ene- 
my’s march on his entrance into Bladensburg, be- 
fore the battle, I conjectured that his force amount- 
ed to about 5000 men. Lafterwards collected from 
conversations with British prisoners, and from 
comparing together the several accounts they gave 
me, that it did not exceed 4400 men, including 
about 100 or 150 sailors, who were armed only 
with cutlasses. The enemy’s artillery consisted of 
one howitzer, and two smal] pieces, drawn by men; 
and his whole force actually engaged in the battle, 
did not exceed 1200 men, as I was informed by 
two British officers and some prisoners. Our force, 
on the other hand, consisted of the troops that 
were with us on the Battalion Old Fields, amount- 
ing, in my opinion, to about 316@ men, together 
with about 2000 troops from Baltimore, and about 
500 militia under colonel Beall, who joined us on 
the field of battle. Our artillery consisted of eigh- 
teen 6 pounders, under captains Peter, Burch, and 
Magruder, and two 18 pounders and three 12s 
under commodore Barney. The enumeration 
which 1 have given of our troops, may, in some 
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instances, be incorrect, as it is merely the result of 
general observation and inquiry. I would beg 
leave further to state, that the distance between 
Benedict and Washington, by the way of Bladens: 
burg, 1s at least fifty miles, and that the whole of » 
the intervening country is admirably calculated 
for every species of military operation. oh 

I shall refrain, sir, from expressing any opinion 
on the manner 1n which our force was conducted 
and employed; but, in justice to general Winder, 
I will add, that he evinced no deficiency of per- 
sonal courage or military coolness during the 
action. 

With respect, I am, &c. 
JOHN LAW. 


omens 
No. 414. 
Reports from the ordnance department. 
United States’ ordnance department, 
Washington, 28th November, 1814, 

Sir—lIn addition to the information which I have 
had the honor to give to the committee of investi- 
gation, upon the subject of the late invasion of this 
district by the enemy, I have to state: 

That I have perused letters recently written by 
colonel D. Wadsworth to Daniel Carroll, esq. of 
this district, respecting the burning of the Potomac 
Bridge, and the destruction of the military stores de- 
posited on the Virginia side thereof; which in sub- 
stance contain a specific denial of either circum- 
stances having taken place by his orders, or advice. 
He explicitly states, that the latter was occasioned 
by the corporal or non-commissioned oflicer com- 
manding the guard, who, on the draws of the bridge 
having been broken by a violent tornado, and per. 
ceiving a body of the British ready to pass over,» 
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concluded the surest and best measure to prevent it 
was to destroy, by fire, that end and part, where he 
was posted; and that the other end, on the W ash- 
ington side, was fired by the enemy. _ | oh 

‘The military s:ores which had been placed at the 
end of the bridge, were destroyed by the event of 
firing that end. ea 

I beg leave to take this occasion to repeat what I 
had the honor to state to you verbally, that having 
been personally conversant with colonel Wadsworth 
on the evening of the day of the battle of Bladens- 
burg, and on the subsequent invasion of the city, 
the colonel at no time suggested to me, (though 
the next officer in command,) the necessity or expe- 
diency of firing the Potomac Bridge; and I have, 
consequently, no: belief that such was his intention 
or order. | 

Lieutenant Biden who was directed to post the 
guard at the Virginia end of the bridge, and for the 
protection of the multary stores, unequivocally and 
explicitly denies having given any similar order. 

I beg leave to transmit here a more parucular ac- 
count of the stores furnished to Fort Washington; 
rendcred, however, by the late decision of a court 
martial, lecs necessary than before. 

I have the honor to be, &c. ° 

: JOHN MORTON, , 
Captain and deputy com’y, acting for the com’y gen. 

Hon. col. R. M. Johnson. < 

Ordnance department, 
Washington, October 21, 1514. 

- Srr—In the absence of the commissary general, 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt cf your 
letter to this department, of the L5th current, request- 
ing, in behalf of the committee of which you are 
chairman, “all the information in its power on the 
subject of their inquiry; more especially to state 
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what was the quantity and situation of the muni. 
tions of war within the District of Columbia,  pre- 
vious to, and at the time of, the invasion of the ene- 
my in his recent enterprises against this metropolis.”? 

The hurry with which many of those munitions 
were distributed, previous to, and at the time of, the 
invasion, and the dispersion and loss of some papers 
which gave some details thereof, necessarily render 
the reports from the several persons having charge 
of them, somewhat imperfect, and will render it dif. 
ficult to give from this department more than (as 
follows) a general statement. This statement, how- 
ever, will be substantially corrects and will perhaps 
tend to answer or satisfy the committee on the lead- 
ing objects of the inquiry made of this office. 

Presuming that the expression “munitions of 
war,’’ was intended to include the ordnance with- 
in the district, I shall commence therewith, by stat- 
ing, that there were, at the period alluded to, the 
following mounted cannon, viz: 


8 24 pounders, cannon, Mounted on garrison car- 

150 ditto, columbiad, riages, and forming the 

118 ditto, ditto. braces Greenleaf’s Point. 

2 18 pounders, cannon, complete for the field, on travel- 
ling carriages, 


512 ditto, ditto, ditto, 
6 6 ditto, ditto, ditto, 
324 ditto, howitzers, ditto. 


These last were in charge at the United States’ 
arsenal, Greenleaf’s Point; but occasionally distri- 
buted previous to the actual invasion of the city, as 
ordered; for instance, two 18 pounders, on travel- 
ling carriages, were placed in front of the capitol, 
for its defence; two 12 pounders in front of the pre- 
sident’s house, and two near the general post-office, 
for the same purposes. | 

In addition to the foregoing, there were twelve 
6 pounders, field artillery, furnished by the order 
of the late secretary of war, to, and in’ the service 
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of, the district corps of artillery; and two 12 pound- 
ers loaned to the marine corps of the United States. 

The number of field artillery attached to the bri- 
gade of Alexandria, is not known to me; but it is 
presumed to have been four or six pieces. 

Of ordnance stores, there were on hand at the 
United States’ laboratory, exclusive, of course, of 
what had before been distributed, viz: | 
- 140 bbls. (14,000 Ibs.) gunpowder of different 

kinds, 
5 tons lead, rae | 
7,180 cannon cartridges, filled and empty (the emp- 
_ ty are soon filled.) 
8,650 rounds of round grape and cannister shot. 

150 ten inch shells, with other stores of ordinary 
consumption, or expenditure, too nume- 
rous to detail. 

In the military store and laboratory, viz: 


Stands of arms, complete - t 2,993 
Cartridge-boxes and belts ° ° 1,595 
Bayonet-scabbards and belts - - 2,584: 
Flints - - . - 13,700 


Musket cartridges of different kinds 971.000 
(single ball, and ball and buck shot) Mel 

The foregoing were on hand immediately pre- 
ceding the invasion, after considerable distributions 
had been occasionally made to the regular troops 
and the militia, employed in different situations or 
parts of this section of the country; and equal, it is 
believed by me, toall their requisitions. # 

Of rifles it was impossible, though every exertion 
was made by this department, to procure a seasona- 
ble supply. 

What is here offered to the honorable committee 
embraces, perhaps; all which is expected from this 
department; but if any additional objects of inquiry 
should occur, the undersigned will hold himself im 
readiness to furnish, either personally or in writing, 
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whatsoever may be required and remain further 
within his means of information. 


I have the honor to be &c. 
JNO. MORTON, 


_ Deputy comm’y U. S. ordnance. 
Won. col. R. M. Johnson. 


Ordnance department, , 
November 4, 1814. « 
Str—In compliance with your verbal request, I 
have the honor to state to you, that by an ordnance 
return, bearing date the 30th June, ultimo, received 
at this office, there were at Fort Washington, on the 
Potomac, 
232 pounders on fixed carriages (cannon.) 
8 24 pounders on do. do. 
2 50 pounders (columbiads) on ditto. 
3 6 pounders on travelling do. 
Of ordnance stores, there were, 
132 rounds, 32 pounders, 
geo fdel7 Ba da: round ae 


564 rounds shot, | 
99 flannel cartridges, 32 pounders, fille i 
86 do. do. 24 pounders, i 
88 do. do. 32 pounders, 2 empty 
405 do. do. 24 pounders, § (soon filled.) 
44 paper do. 32 pounders, | 
177 do. do. 24 pounders, empiy 


899 cartridges, filled and empty. 
3100 lb. cannon powder. 

246 lb. musket do. 

100 musket cartridges. 

291 lb. lead. 

200 lb. junk, 
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137 lb. musket balls. ~ 
31 siand small arms. | | 
From the 30th June, to August 27, there were 
furnished at Fort Washington, the following: 
Four 18 pounders, (columbiads, ) July 16. 
Forty-eight stands of arms complete. 
117 rounds ammunition for 18 pounders, columbiads, 


205 do. do. 18 do. cannon. 

48 do. do: 18 do. grape, 

200 do. do. 18 do. round, 

240 do. do. 6 do. strap, p shot. 
60 do. do. 6 do. case, 

48 do. do. 18 do. do. 

232 tubes. 


34 portfires. 
33 lb. slow match. 

The number of men stationed at Fort Washing- 
ton is not precisely known at this office, but it is 
supposed by me, not to have exceeded sixty. 

I regret that circumstances have delayed your re- 
ceipt of this communication; but as your former 
written request confined my report to the district, 
more time has been required to ascertain the facts 
here stated, (particularly the supplies since the 30th 
June,) than would otherwise have occurred. 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
~~ JNO. MORTON, 
Captain and dep. com. U. S. ordnance: 
Honorable colonel Johnson, 


Return of fixed ammunition and ordnance stores delivered to Fort Washington, in 


the month of August, 1844, previous to the 24th of that month. 
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Greenleaf’s Point, November 9, 1814. . 
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No. 42. 


Sentence of the court martial, in relation to captain Dysen, 
and the correspondence between him and the secretary 
' of war. 


War department, August 29, 1814. 


Sir—TI send captain Manigault with orders to 
receive your written or verbal report of the causes 
under which you left the post committed to your 
charge. In this you will state the orders under which 
you acted, and from whom received. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


Captain Dyson, corps of artillery. 


Camp at Mason’s Island, 
August 29, 1814, 


S1r—I had the honor to receive your communi- 
cation of the 29th instant. The orders received from 
brigadier general Winder, through major Hite, ver- 
bally, on the 24th instant, were, in case I was op- 
pressed by, or heard of, an enemy in my rear, to 
spike our guns and make my escape over the river. 
The enemy approached by water on the 27th, and 
we had learnt on that day, through several channels, 
that the enemy had been reinforced at Benedict, 
2,000 strong, and that they were on their march to 
co operate with the fleet, in addition to the force 
which left the city. Under all these circumstances, 
the officers under my command were consulted, and 
agreed it was best to abandon the fort, and effect a 
retreat. ‘The force under my command, was thought 
not equal to a defence of the place. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
SAM. T. DYSON, 


Captain corps of artillery. 
Monorable John Armstrong, 


secretary of war, Washington. 
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Headquarters, 10th military district, 
Baltimore, November 17, 1814. 

General Orders.—At a general court martial where- 
of brigadier general Smith, of the militia of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, was president, which met at 
Washington city, and continued its sittings, by di- 
vers adjournments, until the 12th instant, captain 
Samuel T. Dyson, of the United States’ corps of 
artillery, was tried on the following charges and spe- 
cifications: | 

Charge first— Violating the 52d article of the rules 
and articles for the government of the armies of the 
United States. 

Specification Ist. In that the said Samuel T. Dy- 
son, being commanding officer of the United States’ 
Fort Washington, did, on or about the 27th of Au- 
gust, 1814, when an enemy was approaching said 
fort, misbehave himself before the enemy, run away, 
and shamefully abandon the fort, post, and guard, 
which he then and there commanded, and which it 
was his bounden duty to defend, and speak words 
inducing others to do the like. 

Specification 2d. In that the said Samuel T. Dy- 
son, did, on or about the 27th day of August, afore- 
said. at the post called Fort Washington, aforesaid, _ 
cast away and destroy his arms and ammunition, 
contrary to the said 52d article of the rules and arti- 
cles of war, aforesaid, and to his duty as command- 
ing officer. 

Charge second—Conduct unbecoming an officer 
and a gentleman. 

Specification Ist. In that the said captain Samuel 
T. Dyson, being commanding ofhcer of the United 
States’ fort and garrison, at a place called Fort 
Washington, did, on or about the 27th day of Au- 
gust, 1814, misbehave himself, by dismantling and 
destroying said fort, which it was his bounden duty — 
to preserve and defend, 
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Specification 2d. In that the said captain Samuel 

T. Dyson, did, on or about the 27th day of August, 
aforesaid, quit his post called Fort Washington, 
without any attempt to defend the same, and with- 
out any necessity therefor, from the presence of an 
enemy, did march off the garrison of the same, in 
violation of his duty, and contrary to his orders. 
- Specification 3d. In that the said captain Samuel 
T. Dyson, on or about the 27th day of August, 1814, 
being commanding officer of the garrison at Fort 
Washington, and an enemy being then in his vici- 
nity, was so drunk and intoxicated, while on duty, 
that he abandoned and destroyed the fort which 
had been entrusted to his defence, and suffered the 
garrison of the same to disperse, without being press- 
ed to the measure for the safety of himself and the 
garrison aforesaid. 


R. H. WINDER, 
Army judge advocate. 


The court having heard all the evidence adduced, 
whether on the part of the prosecution or the de- 
fence, and after due deliberation thereon, pronounce 
the following sentence: 

On the first specification of the first charge, the 
court find that captain Samuel ‘I. Dyson, of the Unit- 
ed States’ corps of artillery, being commanding of- 
ficer of the United States’ fort, Fort Washington, 
did, on or about the 27th day of August, 1814, when 
an enemy was approaching said fort, misbehave him- 
self before the enemy, and shamefully abandon the 
fort and post which he then and there commanded, 
and which it was his bounden duty to defend. 

The court find the said captain Samuel T. Dyson 
euilty of the 2d specification of the first charge. 

The court find the said captain Samuel T. Dyson 
guilty of the first charge. 

Jn like full and deliberate manner, the court took 
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into consideration the second charge, and the 
three specifications attached to that charge. 

The court find the said captain Samuel T. Dy- 
son guilty of the first specification of the second 
charge. 

The court find the said captain Samuel T’. Dy- 
son guilty of the second specification of the se- 
cond charge. 

The court acquit the said captain Samuel T. 
Dyson of the third specification of the second 
charge. 


On the second charge, the court find the said ~ 


captain Samuel T. Dyson guilty of conduct un- 
becoming an officer, but do not find him guilty of 
conduct unbecoming a gentleman. 

The court do sentence the said captain Samuel 
T. Dyson to be dismissed the service of the Unit- 
ed States. . 

The major general commanding the district, 
approves of the proceedings and sentence of the 
general court martial in the foregoing case, and 
accordingly pronounces Samuel TT’. Dyson dis- 
missed the service of the United States. 

The general court martial whereof brigadier 
general Smith is president, is hereby dissolved. 

W. SCOTT. 


FRANS.S. BELTAN, 
Ass. adj. gen. 10th military district. 
poor 
No. 13. 
Report from the corporation of Alexandria, including the 
capitulation, and letter from general John Mason. 
Alexandria, September 28, 1814. | 
Sm—lI had the honor of receiving your letter 
of the 26th instant, by this day’s mail, and hasten 
to comply with your request therein contained. 
A2 


By command, 


= 
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‘The enclosed printed statement is an official act 
of the common council of Alexandria, and Con- 
tains a full and true account of the occupation of 
this town by the enemy, and of the circumstan- 
ces connected with that event, and a copy of the 
terms imposed by captain Gordon, the command- 
er of the British squadron, on the town of Alex- 
andria. ‘There was no correspondence between 
the common council and the enemy, other than 
that mentioned in the statement 

As you request a statement of any other pro- 
ceedings of the town of Alexandria, in a corporate 
capacity, touching the inquiry embraced 1n the 
resolution, enclosed in your letter, I think it pro- 
per to state, that on the 8th of May, 1813, the 
common council appointed a deputation to wait 
on the president of the United States, and apprise 
him of the defenceless state of the town of Alex- 
andria: accordingly the persons appointed, waited 
on the president, and represented to him the de- 
fenceless state of the town, and the fears of the 
citizens, that the navy yard, public buildings, and 
cannon foundery, would tempt the enemy to make 
an attack on the district. He observed, that the 
representation of any respectable body of men, 
was entitled to attention; and that the subject 
should be taken under consideration, or words te 
that effect. ha 

On the llth of May, in the same year, the 
common council appointed a committee to confer 
and co-operate with committees appointed by the 
constituied authorities of the city of Washington 
and Georgetown, relative to the defence of the 
district. "hose several committees, soon after- 
wards, met in the eity of Washington, and ap- 
pointed a sub-committce to wait on the secretary 
of war, and on the secretary of the navy, and to 


ap eseee s 
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solicit them to take measures for the defence of 
the district, and application on that subject, was 
accordingly made to them by the sub-committees. | 
The common council of Alexandria, has appoint- 
ed a committee to attend the committee of con- 
gress, appointed to inquire into the causes of the 
success of the enemy in his recent enterprises — 
against the metropolis and Alexandria, who will 
give every information which may be required, of | 
the proceedings of the common council, and of the 
citizens of Alexandria, in relation to the enemy. 
I have the honor to be, &c. 


CHAS. SIMMS. 


PAT RD 


A report of the committee of council on the late occupa- 
tion of Alexandria, by a British squadron, under the 
command of captain James A- Gordon. | 


In Council, September 7; 1814. 


Present—Thomas Herbert, president, John Gird; 
Andrew Fleming, Henry Nicholson, J. B. Paton, 
John Cohagen, James Millan, John Hunter, Reu- 
ben Johnston, R I. Taylor, Wm. Veitch, Antho- 
ny Rhodes. ae 

The following narrative of the occupation of 
this town by the enemy, and of the circumstances 
connected with that unfortunate transaction, hav- 
ing been submitted to council, and duly considered 
and examined. the council do unanimously concur 
therein; and it is thereupon ordered, that it be 
published in both of the papers printed in this town. 

THOMAS HERBERT, president. 

At a meeting of the committee of vigilance, this 
Tth of Sept. 1814, 

Present—Charles Simms, mayor, J oseph Dean, | 
Matthew Robinson, Jonah Thompson, Wm. Her- 
bert, Thos. Vowell, Edmund I. Lee. | 
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The following narrative of the occupation of the 


town of Alexandria by the British squadron, was 


submitted to the committee, who, upon examining 


_ the same, unanimously concur in it. oo 
CHAS. SIMMS, chairman. 
Tuos. VowELL, secretary. 


A respect for the opinions of others, anda due 


regard for the character of the citizens of Alexan- 

dria, have induced the municipal authorities of the 

town, to exhibit to the public a faithful narrative 

of the occupation of Alexandria, by the British 

squadron, under the command of captain Gordon, 

- together with the causes which led to that distress- 
ing event. . 

To those who are unacquainted with the situ- 
ation and condition of Alexandria, in regard to its 
means of defence, it will be proper to state, that it 
is situate in the District of Columbia, upon the 
west bank of the river Potomac, about six miles 
below the city of Washington, the depth of water 
admitting large frigates to come to the very wharves 
of the town. 

It is totally destitute of fortifications of any kind, 
and its protection against invasion by water, de- 
pended entirely upon a fort about six miles below 


the town, commonly known by the name of Fort - 


Warburton, which was exclusively under the con- 
trol of the government of the United States. 
About the month of July last, it was announced 
that general Winder was appointed to the com- 
mand ofthe 10th military district of the United 
States, comprehending the. District of Columbia, 
and a portion of the adjoining states of Virginia 
and Maryland, including the city of Baltimore. 
In consequence of reports that the enemy con- 
templated an attack upon the city of Washington, 
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the municipal authority of Alexandria, thought it 
adviseable to appoint a committee of vigilance, for 
the purpose of procuring information of the ap: 
proaches of the enemy, and of obtaining assistance 
and advice as to the measures which it might be 
proper to pursue for protection and defence. As 
soon as this committee was appointed, they caused 
representations to be made to general Winder, of 
the defenceless condition of the town, and earnest- 
ly entreated that some measures should be taken 
for its protection. General Winder was called on, 
because it had been distinctly understood, that the 
secretary of war would receive our communica- 
tions through this channel only From general 
Winder every assurance was made that could 
have been wished, that every thing in his power 
should be done for the protection of the town. 
His means, however, were very inconsiderable: he 
had no money to expend in fortifications, or even 
in the erection of batteries; and unless some de- 
fence of this sort could be obtained, the town 
would be exposed to the mercy of the enemy if 
he should approach by water, and should succeed 
in passing the fort. The committce of vigilance 


was duly impressed with the necessity of provid- | 


ing some adequate defence against an attack by 
water, and some of its members, under the autho- 
rity of the committee, had repeated interviews with 
general Winder on this subject; in one of them, 
the president of the United States was present, 
and he was distinctly given to understand, that 
unless there was provided an adequate defence for 
the town, it would be at the mercy of the enemy, 
and would be compelled to make the best terms 
in its power. ‘These representations and requests 
produced no other effect, than the repetition of the 
assurance of an earnest desire, on the part of ge: 
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i 5 
neral Winder, to afford every assistance in his 
wer. 3 3 Pe 
On the 19th of August a levy, en masse, was 
made of the militia of the town and county of 
Alexandria, and on the 20th and 21st, they were 
ordered to cross the Potomac, and stationed be- 
tween Piscataway and Fort Warburton. They 
took with them all the artillery which had been 
mounted at the expense of the corporation, except 
two 12 pounders, which were left without ammu- 
nition, and nearly all the arms belonging to the 
town. They left no men but the exempts from 
age and other causes, and a few who had not re- 
ported themselves, or had found substitutes, and it 
is not believed that, after their departure, one hun- 
dred eliective armed men could have been mus- 
tered intown. Thetwo iron 12 pounders remain- 
ed until the 25th, when Alexandria being open to 
the enemy, then in full possession of Washington, 
they were removed at some distance from the town, 
by orders received from general Young. Ne 
On the night of the 24th, the Alexandria mili- 
tia were ordered to recross the Potomac; they did > 
so, and were marched through town, without halt- 
ing, into the country, and without giving informa- 
tion to the authorities or inhabitants of the place 
of their destination; and on the evening of the 27th, 
when the fleet approached, the municipal autho- 
rities of the town knew not where they were. It 
has since appeared, that they were then stationed 
about nineteen miles from town, by the orders of 
general Winder. It is here proper to state, that 
general Winder, on the morning of the 24th, in- 
formed the members of the committee of vigilance, 
who waited on him, that he could send no part of 
the forces with him to Alexandria, but that he had 
ordered general Young to cross over to Alexan- 
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dria, if practicable, if not, to fall down the river. 
The commitice of vigilance, on receiving this in- 
formation, sent boats over to the Maryland shore, 
sufficient in number to bring over the whole of 
general Y oung’s force at once; but when the boats 
reached him, he had received orders from the se- 

cretary of war to retain his position, as general | 
Young, in a communication to the mayor, stated. 

The committee of vigilance, cespairing of ob- 
tainining any assistance from the general govern- 
ment, and having information of the rapid ap- 

roach of the enemy towards the capital by land, 
and that their squadron was approaching Alexan- 
dria by water, deemed it their duty to recommend 
to the common council a resolution to the follow- 
ing effect: “That in case the British vessels should 

ass the fort, or their forces approach the town by 
land, and there should be no sufficient force, on our 
part, to oppose them, with any reasonable pros- 
pect of success, they should appoint a committee 
to carry a flag to the officer commanding the ene- 
my’s force about to attack the town, and to pro 
cure the best terms for the safety of persons, 
houses, and property, in their power.” ‘This re- 
commendation was made on the day of the battle 
at Bladensburg, and, on the same day, was unani- 
mously adopted by the common council. 

The battle of Bladensburg having terminated in 
the defeat of our troops, and general Winder hav- 
ing been obliged to retreat from the capital te- 
wards Montgomery court house, about fifteen — 
miles to the west Of it, the city of Washington was. 
left in the entire possession of the enemy. The 
citizens of Alexandria saw nothing to impede the 
march of the British to their town; saw nothing to 
restrain them from committing the most brutal 
outrages upon the female portion of the society, 
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having neither arms nor men to make defence 
with; the president of the United States and the 
heads of the departments were absent, and it was 
not known where they were to be found; no mili- 
tary commander or officer of the general govern- 

ment was present to direct or advise. | | 

In this state of things, it was considered by the 
common council as their duty to send a flag to the 
British commander at Washington, to know what 
treatment might be expected from him, in case his 
troops should approach Alexandria, and should 
succeed in obtaining possession of the town. Ad- 
miral Cockburn, to whom the communication was 
made, assured the very respectable gentlemen who 
bore that flag, that private property, of all descrip- 
tions, should be respected; that it was probable 
that fresh provisions and some flour might be want- 
ed, but that whatever they did take should be paid 
for. 

While these things were going on in the city of 
Washington, the British squadron had been gra- 
dually ascending the Potomac, and on the 27th 
August, three days after the battle at Bladens- 
burg, it reached Fort Warburton. No change 
had taken place in relation to the means of the 
defence of the town of Alexandria. Upon the 
tort did the safety of Alexandria now entirely de- 
pend. ‘The citizens looked with great anxiety to 
this point for protection. But to their great sur- 
prise and mortification, and without the concur- 
rence or wish of the municipal authority of the 
town, or of any member of it, the fort was aban- 
doned, and the magazine blown up, by the United 
States’ garrison, on the evening of the 27th, with- 
out firing a single gun. The following correspon- 
dence between the secretary of war and the com- 
ey at the fort, shows by what authority he 
acted: | 
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Copy of a letter from the secretary of war to captain Dy- 
son, dated 29th August, 1814, 


Sir—I send captain Manigault with orders to 
receive your written or verbal report of the cau- 
ses under which you left the post committed to 
your charge. In this you will state the orders 
under which you acted, and from whom received. 


I am, sir, your most obdt. servt. 
J. ARMSTRONG. 


Capt. Dyson, corps of artillery. 


Camp at Macon’s Island, Aug. 29, 1814. 


Sir—I had the honor to receive your commu- 
nication of the 29th inst. The orders received 
from brigadier general Winder, through major 
Hite, verbally, on the 24th inst. were, in case I 
was oppressed by, or heard of, an enemy in my 
rear, to spike our guns and make my escape over 
the river. The enemy approached by water on 
the 27th, and we had learnt that day, through se- 
veral channels, that the enemy had been reinforc- 
ed at Benedict, 2000 strong, and that they were 
on their march to co operate with the fleet, in ad- 
dition to the force which left the city. Under all 
these circumstances, the officers under my com- 
mand were consulted, and agreed it was best to 
abandon the fort and effect a retreat. The force — 
under my command was thought not equal to a 
defence of the place. | 

I have the honor to be, with great considera- 
tion, your obedient servant, 


SAM. T. DYSON, 
Capt. corps of artillery. 


The hon. John Armstrong, 
secretary of war, Washington. 


AB 


t 
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- This relinquishment of the fort decided the fate 
of Alexandria. Nothing was left to oppose the 
progress of the squadron, and on the morning of 
the 28th it passed the ruins of the fort on its way 
to the town; their barges had sounded a conside- 
rable distance above. About ten o’clock of the 
morning of the 28th, after the squadron was a- 
bove the fort, the committee appointed by the 
council to bear the flag to the enemy, im case they 
should pass the fort, set out upon their mission, 
and proceeded to the ship commanded by captain 
Gordon. They requested to know what his in- 
tentions were in regard to the town of Alexandria. 
They were informed by captain Gordon that he 
would communicate his terms when he came op- 
posite the town. But he assured them, that in the 
mean time, if the squadron was not molested by 
the inhabitants, the persons, houses, and furniture 
of the citizens should not be injured. One of the 
gentlemen who attended the flag was the mayor. 
Upon his return from the squadron, he was in- 
formed that a small detachment of cavalry from 
the army of general Hungerford, had been in town, 
probably for the purpose of reconnoitering the 
enemy; that it had remained but a short time. 
Upon inquiry it was understood that the army of 
general Hungerford was at that time about six- 
teen miles from Alexandria, on its march to that 
place, having followed the British squadron along 
the shores of Potomac a great part of its way up. 
The force of general Hungerford was composed of 
infantry and cavalry, with two or three small 
pieces of artillery, not calculated to afford any pro- 
tection to the town. 
The municipal authority of the town had receiy- 
ed no advice of the’approach of this army; and 
after the return of the flag, it was too late to en- 
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ter into any arrangement with general Hungerford 
for defence: he was too distant to afford relief. 
The squadron having suspended its approach to 
the town, did not reach it until the evening of this 
day. On the morning of the next day, to wit, the 
29th of August, it arranged itself along the town, 
so as to command it from one extremity to the 
other. The force consisted of two frigates, to 
wit, the Sea Horse, rating 38 guns, and Euryalus, 
rating 36 guns, two rocket ships, of 18 guns each, 
two bomb ships, of 8 guns each, and a schooner, 
of 2 guns, which were but a few hundred yards 
from the wharves, and the houses so situated, that 
they might have been laid in ashes ina few mi- 
nutes. About ten o’clock in the morning of the 
29th, captain Gordon sent to the mayor the fol- 
lowing terms: ; 


His majesty’s ship Sea Horse, off Alex- 
andria, the 29th August, 1814. 


GENTLEMEN—In consequence of a deputation 
yesterday received from the city of Alexandria, 
requesting favorable terms for the safety of their 
city, the undermentioned are the only conditions 
in my power to offer: 

The town of Alexandria (with the exception of 
public works) shall not be destroyed, unless hos~ | 
tilities are commenced on the part of the Ameri- 
cans; nor shall the inhabitants be molested in any 
manner whatever, or their dwelling houses entered, 
if the following articles are complied with 

Art. 1. All naval and ordnance stores (public 
and private) must be immediately delivered up. 

Art. 2. Possession will be immediately taken of 
all the shipping, and their furniture must be sent 
on board by the owners without delay. 

Pi 
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Art 3 The vessels that have been sunk must 
be delivered up in the state they were in on the 
19th of August, the day of the squadron passing 
the Kettle Bottoms. 

Art. 4. Merchandise of every description must 
be instautly delivered up; and to prevent any irre- 
gularities that might be committed in its embarka- 
tion, the merchants have it in their option, to load 
the vessels generally employed for that purpose, 
when they will be towed off by us. 

Art. 5. All merchandise that has been removed 
from Alexandria since the 19th instant, is to be 
included in the above articles . 

Art. 6. Refreshments of every description to be 
supplied the ships, and paid for at the market price 
by bills on the British government. 

Art. 7. Officers will be appointed to see that 
the articles Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 5, are strictly com- 
plied with, and any deviation or non compliance 
on the part of the inhabitants of Alexandria, will 
render this treaty null and void 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JAMES A. GORDON, 
Captain of his majesty’s ship Sea Horse, and 
senior officer of his majesty’s ships before. 
Alexandria. 
To the council of the town of Alexandria. 


Upon the mayor’s receiving them, he sent for 
the members of the committee of vigilance. These 
‘terms were borne by one of the officers of captain 
Gordon’s frigate, who stated but one hour was 
allowed him to wait for a reply to them. Upon 
their being read by the mayor and the committee, 
it was observed to the officer by the mayor and 
one of the committee, that it would be impossible 
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that the common council could accede to several 
of them; that the municipal authority of the town 
had no power to recall the merchandise that had 
been sent out subsequent to the 19th of August. 
The reply of the officer was, in that case it would 
not be ex: ected 

He was further informed, that it would not be in 
the power of the common council to compel the 
citizeiis to assist in getting up the sunken vessels, 
T'he officer answered that their sailors would then 
doit He was required to explain what was in- 
tended by the term merchandise as used in the 
fourth article. He answered that it was intended 
to embrace that species of merchandise only which 
was intended for exportation, such as tobacco, 
flour, cotton, bale goods, &c. | 

The mayor and one of the committee requested 
to know whether the commodore intended to re 
quire a delivery of any more of the merchandise 
than he could take away with him. He answer. 


ed it would not be required. This explanation « 


was afterwards recognized by captain Gordon. 
With these verbal explanations the preceding terms 
were submitted to the common council. It will 
be here proper to remark, that when these terms 
were proposed and submitted to the common 
council, general Hungerford had not arrived with 
his army, nor did it reach the suburbs of the town, 
until the night of that day. ‘The town was still 
without any means of defence, and it was evident 
that no delence could avail, but that species of 
force which would be calculated to drive the ships 
from their moorings. No communication had 
been received from the officers of the general go- 
vernment, and the town appeared to be abandoned 
to its fate. Under these circumstances the com- 
mon council could have no hesitation as to the 
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course to be pursued. The citizens of the town, 
of all descriptions, with an immense value of 
property, were entirely in the power of the enemy, 
whose naval commander, according to the procla- 
mation of the president of the United States, dated 
on the first of September, has declared his “ pur- 
pose to be to employ the force under his direc- - 
tion, in destroying and laying waste such towns 
and districts upon the coast as may be found as- 
sailable.” A similar declaration had been made 
by captain Gordon to the committee who bore 
the flag. Against the attack of such an enemy 
was the town of Alexandria without any means of 
defence whatever The people of the town were 
at his mercy, and compelled to yield to such terms 
as the “victor” might think fit to prescribe. If 
the members of the municipal authority, and citi-. 
zens of the town, had given loose to the feelings 
of indignation which the occasion had excited, 
and had sacrificed the town, and exposed their 
wives and daughters to the wanton insults of an 
unrestrained enemy, they would have betrayed 
their trusts and have deplored the consequences. _ 

‘The common council, therefore, were obliged to 
yield submission to the terms as explained, and 
did thereupon pass and publish the following reso- 
lution: 

“ Resolved, That the common council of Alex- 
andria in assenting to the conditions offered by the 
commander of the British squadron now off the 
town, has acted from the impulse ef irresistible 
necessity, and solely from a regard to the welfare | 
of the town; that it considers the assent by it 
given as only formal, inasmuch as the enemy had 
it already in their power to enforce a compliance 
with their demand by a seizure of the property 
required from us; and believing the safety of the 
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persons of the inhabitants, of their dwellings, and 
of such property as is not comprehended within 

the requisition, to depend entirely on the obser- 

vance of the terms of it, the common council re- 
commends to the inhabitants an acquiescence, at 
the same time it does expressly disclaim the power 

of doing any act on its part to enforce compliance, 

its authority in this particular being limited to ree 

commendation only.” 

In the execution of the terms imposed by the 
enemy, it is proper to state, that the verbal expla- 
nations made by the officer to the mayor, were 
generally adhered to. No merchandise was re- 
quired to be brought back to the town; no assist. 
ance was required of or offered by the citizens in 
getting up the sunken vessels. The depredations 
of the enemy, with a few exceptions, were confin- 
ed to flour, cotton, and tobacco, which they carri- 
ed offin some of the vessels then at the town; 
only one vessel was burnt; no private dwelling 
was visited or entered in a rude or hostile manner, 
nor were citizens personally exposed to insult. 

The loss sustained from the enemy it is believed 
will not exceed the following: three ships, three 
brigs, several bay and river craft. the number of 
which has not been ascertained; all of which were 
carried away, and one ship burnt. The quantity 
of flour carried away it is believed will not ex- 
ceed sixteen thousand barrels; about one thousand 
hogsheads of tobacco, one hundred and fifty bales 
of cotton; and of wine, sugar, and other articles, 
not more than five thousand dollars worth. 

I, Israel P. Thompson, clerk of the common 
council of Alexandria, do certify that the 
above is a true copy from the original. 

| ISRAEL P. THOMPSON, C. C, 

October 6, 1814 
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Alexandria, October 7, 1814. 

Sir—In pursuance of the enclosed reso|utions of 
the common council of Alexandria, dated the 27th 
September, 1814, marked A, appointing us a com- 
mittee, on the part of the town, for the purpose 
therein mentioned, we beg leave to lay before 
the committee of congress the following state- 
ment, and accompanying documents. as 

Misrepresentations of the conduct of the citi- 
zens of Alexandria, when the British squadron 
approached this place, having been circulated 
through the union, the common council have 
deemed it their duty to lay before congress a true 
history of the steps which the citizens have from 
time to time taken, in order to guard against that 
misfortune which has come upon them, a misfor- 
tune they deplore as much on the national, as on 
their own individual account The citizens of 
Alexandria rejoice that an opportunity has been 
afforded them to lay before congress a faithful 
‘narrative of the proceedings which self preserva- 
tion compelled them to adopt; it will show that 
they did all in their power to avert the blow. 

In the month of October, 1812, a volunteer 
company was raised in Alexandria, and stationed 
at Fort Washington, in the manner stated in the 
letter of captain M‘Guire, marked B. In the 
month of March, 1813, the artillery company of 
Alexandria, then commanded by captain Marstel- 
_ Ter, was stationed at Fort Washington; see captain 
Griffith’s certificate, marked C. On the 21st 
March, 1813, the common council appointed the 
mayor of the town and the president of the coun- 
cil to wait upon the secreta: y of war, in company 
with the colonel of the second legion, to request a 
supply of arms and ammunition for the use cf the 
militia, in the defence of the town; see document 
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D. On the 8th of May, 1813, the common coun- 
cil appointed four respectable citizens to wait upon 
the president of the United States, and apprize 
him of the defenceless state of the town, which or- 
der is marked E. That committee, in compliance 
with the wishes of the corporation, did wait on 
the president; the result of the interview they had 
with him will be found in the paper marked F. 
On the 8th of May, 1813, the council appropriat- 
ed $ 1500, out of the funds of the corporation, for 
mounting the cannon belonging to the town; see 
document marked D, On the Lith May, 1813, 
the common council appointed a committee of 
vigilance, to confer and co-operate with the cum- 
mittees of Washington and Georgetown, in re- 
quiring assistance from government for the gene- 
ral defence of the District of Columbia; see docu- 
ment EK. <A deputation from the committees of 
the three towns waited upon general Armstrong, 
the result of their conference was such as is stated 
in the certificate of colonel George Deneale, one 
of the persons who waited upon the secretary of 
war; see his certificate marked G. ; 

The secretary of war did send an engineer, as 
he promised, who made a report to him,a copy of 
which is hereto annexed, and is marked H. The 
common council, on the 23d of July, 1814, passed 
two resolutions, and appointed a committee of vi- 
gilance, for the purposes in said resolutions ex- 
pressed; see E. In pursuance of these last resolu- 
tions, the committee of vigilance proceeded to take 
such measures as they could towards complying 
with the object of their appointment; they passed 
the resolutions which are marked I.. In pursuance 
~ of the first resolution of the committee of vigi- 
lance, general Winder was waited upon, and a 
few days after he visited Alexandria, had an in- 
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terview with some of the committee of vigilance, 
and colonel Deneale, as will appear by the certi- 
ficate of colonel Deneale, marked K. : 

he banks of Alexandria and Potomac, on the 
6th and 13th of August, loaned to the general go- 
vernment, the one ten thousand, and the other 
twenty five thousand dollars. upon the conditions 
that the same should be applied to the erection of 
fortifications for the District of Columbia south of 
Alexandria; see the letters of the presidents of 
_ those banks, marked Land M. The corpora- 
- tion, on the fifteenth of September, 1814, appro- 
priated, out of the funds of the town, twelve hun- 
dred dollars, for the purpose of paying the expenses 
of laborers and carts, to be employed in the erec- 
tion of fortifications for the defence of the district; 
see document D 

The committee having laid before you the do- 
cuments which exhibit the efforts of the citizens of 
Alexandria, to have the town defended from in- 
vasion, beg leave to lay before the committee a 
report of the common council and committee of 
vigilance, dated on the 7th of September last, of 
the conduct of the citizens, when the British squa- 
dron approached Alexandria; see document mark- 
ed N. When the first.attempt was made, on the 
25th of August, to biow up the south end of the 
Potomac Bridge six hundred stand of arms were 
blown up, about two hundred of which remained 
uninjured, and fit for use; these were collected to- 
gether by Mr Joseph Dean, one of the committee 
of vigilance, and sent to the Little Falls of Poto- 
mac for safety When gereral Hungerford’s ar- 
my arrived in the neighborhood of Alexandria, 
these arms were ordered to be delivered to general 
Hungerford; see Mr. Dean’s certificate, O. On 
the 30th of August the mayor apprized general 
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Hungerford where two twelve pounders, which 
had been, by the order of general Young, removed 
from town, could be found; see the mayor’s let- 
ter, marked P, and the reply of general Hunger- 
ford, signed by James Mercer, his aid, marked Q. 

The day on which the enemy left Alexandria, 
a letter purporting to be from admiral Codrington, 
dated 28th August, 1814, addressed to the com- 
manding officer of the British squadron, in the 
Potomac, with the cover which now encloses it, 
was handed from the post office in this place, to 
Mr. Joseph Dean, one of the committee of vigi- 
lance; how it got into the post office we know not; 
we can refer the committee to Mr. Thomas P. 
Gilpen, the deputy postmaster here, and to Mr. 
Bazil Spalding, of Maryland, who, we have rea- 
son to believe, can give some account of the route 
the letter came to Alexandria; this document is 
marked R. : 

If the committee should require any further in 
formation, or explanation, we. shall be ready, ‘at 
ail times, to give it, as far as we can. 

We are, with great respect, &c. 
WM, NEWTON, 
EDM. J. LEE, 
JOSEPH DEANE, 
G DENEALE. 
Hon. R. M. Johnson, &c. 


Alexandria, Nov. 20, 1814. 


Siz—From the appearance of the enemy’s squa- 
dron in sight of Alexandria, on the evening of the 
27th of August last, until its departure, on the 3d 
of September, I remained in town, with the ex- 
ception of an absence of a few hours on the day 
Jast mentioned. 
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Amongst the many base calumnies propagated 
respecting our unfortunate town, by men more pro- 
- fligate than the enemy who plundered us, there is 
none more cruel and unfounded than the charge 
of the inhabitants having surrendered the proper- 
ty of strangers to procure safety for their own. 

The printed narrative of the common council 
contains all the material facts connected with the 
capture of the town, and it is not in my power to 
add any thing of importance. The charge above 
mentioned, which you have particularly noticed 
in your letter of the 19th instant, Ican assure you, 
1s totally destitute of truth. The people of Alex- 
andria did not afford the enemy any assistance in 
removing or shipping the plundered property: nor 
did any instance, to my knowledge, occur of any 
individual having attempted to save his own pro- 
perty by turning the attention of the enemy to- 
wards that of another. In respect to persons, the 
plunder was indiscriminate. The enemy not hav- 
the aid of horses or carriages for the removal of 
the property, from a regard to their own conve- 
mience, and not from the suggestions of others, 
confined their depredations to the warehouses on 
the water, in which large quantities of produce 
were contained, belonging to the inhabitants as 
well as to strangers, all sufferers alike. 

After the common counci! had passed their re- 
solution of the 29th of August, declaring their 
want of authority to require the observance of the 
terms to which they had been compelled to ac- 
cede, and recommending submission, they did no 
other act at all connected with the 
render of property. 


T remain, with respect, &c. 


Rk. I. TAYLOR. 


seizure or sur. 


The Hon. R. M, Johnson. 
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Lo the honorable the senate and house of representatives 
of the United States of America in congress assembled, 
the memorial of the subscribers, citizens of the town of 
Alexandria, respectfully represents: 


That the late capture by the British squadron 
of their town, has afforded a pretext to wanton 
defamers, to brand the citizens of Alexandria 
with every epithet of ignominy and disgrace. Not 
content with proclaiming their slanders through 
the papers of the day, some have been so unprin- 
cipled as to whisper in the ears of sorne of the ho- 
norable members of your body, the most iliberal 
accusations; one of which is, that the property of 
the citizens, taken from them by the violence of 
the invading enemy, had been voluntarily parted 
with by the inhabitants, and an equivalent. re- 
ceived for it; a charge totally unfounded in 
fact, and without the smallest ground of truth 
for its support, as your memorialists can venture 
to assert, that not a solitary instance of the kind 
can be produced. When, therefore, your memo-- 
rialists find the reputation of the town assailed in 
public and private, by those dark and restless spl- 
rits whose delight it is to devour reputation, eve- 
ry virtuous and honorable mind must feel it a 
solemn duty to solicit, as a right, from their con- 
stitutional governors, a strict and just investigation 
into the whole of their conduct. The citizens of 
Alexandria, in the aggregate, can fear the result of 
no inquiry which may be made into their con- 
duct, on the occasion alluded to. ‘They know 
their motives have been pure, and that the course 
they took can be justifted by those immutable 
principles of self preservation, for the exercise of 
which, no just government will condemn them, 
and the surrender of which cannot of right be de- 
manded. Your memorialists cannot forbear, on 
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this occasion. to express their indignant surprise 
to find their town traduced, for a conduct which 
every citizen in the nation would have pursued, 
had they been abandoned as Alexandria was, to 
the mercy of a victorious and powerfulenemy. In 
this situation, what alternative had we but to tell 
the enemy we could not resist, because we had not 
the means. This is all we did. We yielded to 
superior power. Our weakness has been our 
crime, Our reliance upon the protection of our 
government has been our misfortune. For this 
misfortune have the citizens of Alexandria been 
_publickly charged as traitors to their country. To 
submit to calumny of this nature without a mur. 
mur, is more than could be calculated upon. To 
ask an investigation is what ougnt to be expected 
from the virtuous and innocent. This request is 
the more reasonable when it is recollected that the 
president of the United States has deemed jt pro-.— 
per. in his public proclamation, to state that Alex- 
andria had, in yielding to the terms imposed upon 
them, “inconsiderately” surrendered to the ene- 
my. Your memorialists deem it a duty which 
they owe to the reputation of the town, concisely 
to state what have been the efforts, at different 
times, of the citizens, to obtain an adequate de- 
fence of the town and district. | 

In the month of October, in the year 1812, a 
few months after the declaration of war, a com- 
pany of about seventy volunteers was raised in 
Alexandria, and equipped at the expense of some 
of the citizens. This company was under the or- 
ders of the general government, who had them 
stationed at Fort Washington, where they conti- 
nued for some months, and from thence removed 
to Annapolis, at which place they were disbanded. 

In the month of March, in the year 1813, the 
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artillery company, forming a part of the militia of 
the town, consisting of about seventy men, rank 
and file, was stationed for about three months at 
Fort Washington. The municipal authority of 
the town, conscious of its unprotected state, and 
justly considering it the duty of the general go- 
vernment, to defend every portion of that terri- 
tory which was placed under its exclusive authori. 
ty, on the 2ist of March, 1813, appointed the 
chief magistrate of the town, the president of the 
common council, tugether with the commanding 
officer of the second legion of the militia of the 
district, to wait upon the secretary of war, and 
request a supply of arms and ammunition for the 
use of the militia in the defence of the town. 
Your memorialists have reason to believe that 
arms were furnished a short time after this request. 

In the month of May, 1813, the common coun- 
cil sent four respectable citizens to the president of 
the United States, to apprize him of the then defence- 
less state of the town. These gentlemen did wait 
upon and communicate to him what was the con- 
dition of Alexandria as to the means of defence; 
that the citizens felt great anxiety on account of 
the dangers with which they were threatened 
from the vicinity of the enemy in our waters, and 
the defenceless state of the district, and requested . 
him to have some measures of defence and protec. 
tion adopted as speedily as possible ‘T'o this request 
the president stated, that every portion of the com- 
munity was entitled to the protection of the go- 
vernment, and that representations of any respect- 
able body of men had a claim upon its attention, 
and gave the gentlemen who waited upon him to 
understand that their representation would be pro- 
perly attended to; he aiso stated it was impossible 
to extend protection to every assailable point of 
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the country. The committee urged upon him the 
various circumstances which would invite the at- 
tack of the enemy upon the city of Washington in 
particular, which would of course involve the 
whole district in its dangers. The committee at 
the same time assured him of the perfect readiness 
of the citizens of Alexandria, to co-operate, by 
their personal services, or in any other way, with 
the government in any measure of defence which 
it might adopt for the security of the district. 
‘Fhe common council, solicitous to provide for 
the defence of the town and district, as far as their 
limited powers and means would permit, did, in 
the month of May, 1813, appropriate out of the 
funds of the corporation, fifteen hundred dollars, 
to pay for mounting some cannon, which were in 
the town, and had been in the use of the militia 
while under the state government. In the month 
of May, 1813, a deputation from Alexandria, 
Washington, and Georgetown, had an interview 
_ with the secretary of war, relative to the defence- 
less situation of the district. This committee did 
urge, that a more efficient defence might be af- 
furded for the district than then existed. It was 
particularly urged upon the secretary, that the for- 
tifications at Fort Washington, commonly known 
by the name of Fort Warburton, should be in- 
creased. In consequence of this representation, 
the government sent an engineer to examine the 
fort, who, on the 28th of May, 1813, reported to 
the war department, as the result of his examina- 
tion, that “an additional number of heavy guns at 
Fort Warburton, and an additional fort in the > 
neighborhood, are both to be considered unneces- 
sary.” Notwithstanding the repeated solicitations 
of the citizens of Alexandria, in the year 1813, no- 
thing was done towards its defence, except send- 
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ing an engineer to examine the fort. In silence 
did Alexandria submit to this neglect of their safe- 
ty, until the month of July, 1814, when the eonmr 
mon council again endeavored to procure an ade- 
quate defence. Gentlemen, acting under the au- 
thority of the corporation, in the month of J uly, 
waited upon the military commander of the tenth 
district, with the view of ascertaining what mea- 
sures of defence had been taken, or were intended 
to be adopted, for the defence of the town of Alex- 
andria and district. The general, who seemed to 
be anxious to do his duty, as far as the means with- 
in his control would enable him, stated to those 
gentlemen the number of militia he expected would 
join him, and which seemed to be all the defence 
he calculated upon. This was a species of defence 
which certainly could be of no use against an at- 
tack by water. It is too obvious, that the town 
of Alexandria could not be defended in any other 
manner than by a proper fort or forts below it, 
with a competent garrison. The general com- 
manding the tenth military district visited Alex: 
andria. The mode of defending it from a water 
attack was pointed out to him. To adopt it, re. 
uired money; this he was not furnished with. 
This difficulty, however, was removed, by the of- 
fer of three of the banks in Alexandria to loan the 
government fifty thousand dollars, for the purpose 
of erecting proper defences for the district. Which 
loan was accepted, and the money paid to the 
government. No steps were taken towards secur- 
ing the town from attack by water, but it was left 
to be defended at the fort, by a garrison not ex- 
ceeding eighty men, rank and file. On the 24th 
of August, a few hours before the battle at Bla- 
densburg, the commanding general and president 
of the United States were, by the authority of the 
45 
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committee of vigilance of Alexandria, reminded 
of the destitute state of the town as to the means 
of defence, and informed what would be the de- 
plorable alternative the citizens would be reduced 
to, if the British squadron, which was approach- 
ing the town, and was then from twenty to thirty 
miles below, should find their town unprotected as 
it was at that time. In the afternoon of the 27th 
of August, the squadron arrived at the fort, (the 
magazine having been blown up, and it abandon- 
ed by the few troops of the United States which 
had been stationed there,) without opposition. On 
_ the morning of the 28th, after the fort had been 
destroyed by the enemy, and after their vessels had 
passed it, and were in full view of the town, and 
not before, no officer, military or civil, of the United 
States being, on this emergency, in the town or 
district to defend or direct, (the military of the 
town having been previously marched off, en masse, | 
by public authority,) the municipal authority of 
the town were, from extreme necessity, com- 
pelled to take such steps as were best calculated 
to save the town from conflagration. ‘They au- 
thorized a flag to meet the advancing foe. The 
result of that interview was, that the town anda 
certain part of the property was saved from des- 
truction and plunder, upon condition that the ene- 
my, during their continuance before the town, 
should not be molested. It is due to the citizens 
of Alexandria, who were in it during that distress- 
ing period, to state, that no aid or assistance was 
offered by them to the enemy. They remained 
passive but indignant spectators of that plunder, 
which they had not the means of preventing. In 
support of the various allegations, stated in the 
preceding part of this memorial, your memorialists: 
beg leave to refer to documents laid before the 
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committee of the house of representatives, upon the 
subject of the capture of Alexandria and Wash- 
ington. Your memorialists feel it their duty, more 
particularly, to call the attention’ of congress to a 
subject connected with the capture of Alexandria, 
and which is enveloped in a mystery, that can be 
dissipated only by the power of your honorable 
body : 

On the 29th of August, the British squadron 
commenced taking off from the warehouses the 
flour and tobacco. They continued until Friday 
‘morning, the 2d of September, when the last load- 
ed vessel was sent down the river. ‘The post of- 
fice in Alexandria had, during the time the fleet 
lay opposite the town, been removed into the coun- 
try some miles. On Friday, the 2d of September, 
the postmaster found in the letter box of the house 
which had been used as the post office, the fol- 
lowing letter, to wit: 1 

“ Iphigenia, 28th August, 1814. 

The object of the expedition being accomplished, 
_and the inhabitants of the country, upon the banks 
of the Potomac, being alarmed for their property, 
on account of the presence of the British squadron 
on that river, the commander in chief has directed 
me to forward openly, by the hands of one of the 
inhabitants, this order, for the ships in the Poto- 
mac to retire and rejoin his flag. 

EDWD. CODRINGTON, 


Rear admiral, and captain of the fleet.” 


This letter is directed as follows: 
«On H. B. M. service, to the com- 
manding officer of H. B. M. ships 
in the river Potomac.” 
The preceding letter was found in the post- 
office, inclosed in a letter without name, date, or 
post-mark, addressed “'T'o the committee of vigi- 
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lance or safety of the town of Alexandria,” which 
6 in the following words: 


“ GENTLEMEN—Motives of a personal nature 
prevent my delivering the enclosure. You will 
best judge of the propriety of doing it in your 
official character, without loss of time.” 


The above did not come to the knowledge of 
the committee of vigilance, until after the squa- 
dron had left the town with their plunder. Your 
memorialists have been enabled to ascertain, that 
the letter from admiral Codrington was in the 
office of state, early in the morning of the 31st of 
August, and that it was there read. Among those 
who saw it there was a member of your honora- 
ble body. How or when it was sent from the 
department of state, or why it was sent in the 
manner it was, or by whom it was deposited in 
the deserted post-office at Alexandria, your memo- 
rialists have not been able to ascertain, nor is it 
in their power to do so. Your memorialists have 
deemed it their duty to lay the transaction, so far 
as it has come te their knowledge, before your 
honorable body. It remains for congress to take 
such further steps for the development of the 
transaction, as in their wisdom shall seem to be 
proper, and which justice to the citizens of Alex- 
andria demands. 


All which is most respectfully submitted. 


Jacob Hoffman, Thomas Moore, 
Bathurst Daingerfield, Charles Simms, 
John Roberts, Ephraim Gilman 
George Coleman, William S. Moore, 
W. Veitch, William Newton, 
a Degge, Charles J. Catlett, 
A. Faw, John Hooff, 
Thomas Steel, Henry T. Compton, 


James Keith, Joh Muncaster, 
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John Gird, 

John B. Paton, 
Joseph Smith, 
Thomas Laurason, 
Nehemiah Carson, 
C. P. Thompson, 
Isaac Gibson, 

John D. Brown, 
William N. Mills, 
William H. Brown, 
Grafton Cawood, 
Joseph Rowen, 
Sandford Reid, 
Henry B. Deager, 
Mark Butts, 
Robert N. Windsor, 
Jm. Plummer, 
Peter Saunders, 
Thomas Neill, 
John Violett, 
Gerrard Plummer, 
Jacob Curtis, 

John Potter, 

Ch. Whiting, 
Jonathan Ross, 
Barnard Crook, 
Philip G. Marsteller, 
Thomas Preston, 
Alexander Mackenzie, 
J. Laurason, 
William Fowle, 
John Lloyd, 
John Harper, 
Townshend Waugh, 
Matthias Snyder, 
Isaac Entwisle, 
Samuel Harper, 
Thomas M. Davis, 
William Harper, 
Joseph Harris, 

S. Snowden, 
Henry Bayne, 
Thomas Jacobs, 
Thomas Vowell, 
Thomas Herbert, 
William Smith, 


Jacob Leap, | 
Ebenezer Vowell, 
Anthony Rhodes, 
Matthew Robinson, 
Bryan Hampson, 
James Kennedy, sen. 
Silas Reed, 

Guy Atkinson, 
Benjamin Baden, ; 
Joseph Mandeville; ih 
Samuel B. Larmaur, 
Joseph Fowler, jun. | 
A. Newton, 

N. Herbert, 

John Jackson, 
William Bartleman, 
William Tilham, 
Thomas F. Herbert, 
J. D. Simms, 

J. B. Nickolls, 

C. T. Chapman, 
Samuel Smith, 
Charles M‘Knight, 
Israel P. Thompson, 
William Herbert, 
James Campbell, 


James Fleming, 


Robert Anderson, 
William Harper, jun. 
Thomas Janney, & co. 
Samuel Mark, 
Thomas Brocchus, 
Jacob Morgan, 
William Gregory, 
Thomas K. Beall, 
Andrew Fleming, 
John H. Phillips, 
Henry Nicholson, 
John D. Longden, 
Daniel M:Clean, 
Frederick Koones, 
David Koones, 
Charles Bennett, 
James Shethar, 
John H. Crease, 
Joseph Cowing, 
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Newton Keene, John Ross, 
William Fox, John F Smith, 
Thomas White, James Allison. 


William Ramsay of D. 


Georgetown, October 31, 1814. 


Sir—In reply to your letter of the 28th instant, 
requesting, on the part of the committee of inves- 
tigation, “ail the information I have on the sub- 
ject of a letter from admiral Codrington to cap- 
tain Gordon,” I have the honor to state, that on 
the morning of the 3lst August, some hours be- 
fore day, | wascalled up by a dragoon express 
from one of our camps below, who delivered a 
packet addressed to me by admiral Cochrane; 
while I was opening and examining the despatch, 
the dragoon, who seemed to be an intelligent man, 
remarked to me that the British ships before Al- 
exandria had been ordered down the river by the 
admiral in the Patuxent. On questioning him, he 
stated that an open note to that effect, addressed 
to the British commander at Alexandria, had been 
brought to the camp from which he came, by the 

ame messenger who had charge of the despatch 

{ had just received from him; that he had under- 
stood both had been putinto the hands of a coun- 
tryman, on the shores of the Patuxent, by the en- 
emy, from which countryman they had been tak- 
en by an American officer, and conveyed to the 
camp; that he heard the officer who had given 
him charge of the packet for me, speak of the 
manner in which they came, and mention the 
contents of the open note to other officers then 
near him; that the officers, as he heard them say, 
intended to send the note across the country, and 
have it put on board the British fleet by a citizen. 
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The letter addressed to me by admiral Coch- 
rane was dated onthe 29th of August. Under 
the same envelope was a letter directed to the se- 
cretary of state, believing that it might be of-im- 
portance he should receive this without delay, I 
immediately, although not yet day, called on colo- 
nel Monroe, then acting as secretary of war, deli- 
vered the letter, and informed him of what the 
dragoon had reported to me relative to the open 
note, said to be onits way to the enemy's fleet be. 
fore Alexandria. This, | am confident, was the 
first information received at Washington of the 
note in question. During the latter part of the 
same day, being at colonel Monroe’s quarters, (I 
think about 1 o’clock,) he told me that the open 
note of which I had apprized him in the morning, 
had now found its way to him, having been 
brought up by one of our officers from the camp, 
at which the dragoon had stated he had left it, and 
he showed it to me. I have no recollection of its 
date. I remember that it was addressed to cap- 
tain Gordon, and signed by Codrington, I think, 
as captain of the fleet. and by order of admiral 
Cochrane. ‘The substance, I well recollect, was 
to direct captain Gordon to descend the Potomac, 
lest alarm for their property should be given to the 
inhabitants by the presence of his squadron. 

The contents of this note, as well asthe manner 
chosen by the enemy for its conveyance, if it did 
come from him, were thought not a little singular 
and suspicious. The communication by water 
was open to him; and to express his anxiety for 
the fears of the inhabitants about the safety of 
their property from a force which had been for 
two years in the constant habit of burning and car- 
rying it off, in every direction, on these waters, 
and which was at that moment emptying the 
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stores of Alexandria of private property to an 1m- 
mense amount, could hardly be considered ear- 
nest; and particularly when this expression was 
contrasted with his determination, to destroy and 
Jay waste every district of country within his 
power, made known by the letter of admiral 
Cochrane to the secretary of state, of the 18th 
August, (since published,) which was the letter 
delivered by me that morning, and with which 
this note was understood to have come, from ad- 
miral Cochrane’s fleet. Colonel Monroe took 
this view of the subject, and expressed his suspi- 
cions that the note was a forgery, and the possi- 
bility, if it was genuine, that by previous concert, 
it might be intended to convey something different 
from, perhaps the very reverse of, what appeared 
on itsface. Under these circumstances, and in the 
then state of things, a preparation going on to inter- 
cept the British ships below Alexandria, some doubts 
were entertained of the propriety of permitting it 
to pass to them; he, however, determined that it 
should be disposed of in such a way as to let the 
citizens of Alexandria have the benefit of it, if be- 
nefit there was, and at the same time, to keep the 
enemy in ignorance that the government had any 
knowledge of it. He requested me to take charge 
of the note, to deliver it to a gentleman of Alex- 
andria, and to ask of himto give it such a course 
immediately. I did accordingly, in about an 
hour after, put it into the hands of a highly re- 
spectable citizen of that town, accompanied by 
the request enjoined on me. He undertook the 
charge with great cheerfulness, and suggested, as 
the best mode of answering the purpose intended, 
that he would place it in the post office at Alex- 
andria, under cover, addressed to one of the act- 


ing committees of the town, remarking that it 
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would reach them in that way almost as speedily . 
as if he were to deliver it himself, and that by this 
means, the committee and himself would be re- 
lieved from embarrassment, if the committee were 
called upon to answer by the officers of the ene- 
my, in whose power they were, as to the channel 
through which it had been received. I thought 
his reasons good, ,and approved of the mode he 
proposed to adopt. That he did so deposite the 
note, in the course of the same afternoon, I was 
informed by him on the next day; and I have no 
question of the fact. 

Whether the enemy received this note, or when, 
and if received, what influence it may have had 
on his conduct, I have never learned; but there is 
one fact notorious on this subject:—that he ceased 
to levy contributions on the town of Alexandria, 
about the middle of the day on which commodore 
Porter’s battery reached the White House, (the 
position below Alexandria, selected from which to 
annoy him in his descent,) and that he immedi- 
ately after began to draw off his ships from the — 
station he had taken before the town. ‘This was 
on the first day of September. Commodore Por- 
ter’s artillerists, and general Y oune’s brigade, cross- 
ed the ferry at Georgetown, on the expedition, at 
the commencement of the night of the 3lst Au- 
gust. ‘That this movement was known to the en- 
emy on the next day, and instantly arrested his de- 
vastations at Alexandria, | have never had the 
slightest doubt. As to the time and circumstance 
of the movement, | cannot be mistaken, as I was 
with both the corps during that night, one at their 
encampment, and the other on their march. 

In relation to the remaining part of your letter, 
there are no particular facts within my know- 
ledge, that 1 am aware of, pertinent to the inquiry 
Ab 
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cf the honorable committee into the cause of the 
success of the enemy in his recent enterprises 
against Washington and Alexandria. | 
With very great respect, &c. 
J. MASON. 
The Hon. Richard M. Johnson, &c. 


No. 14. 
Report from the superintendent of the public buildings: 


Office of superintendent of the 
city of Washington, Oct. 29, 1814. 
Sir—In answer to the inquiries you made of 
me yesterday, I have the honor to state, that the 
whole cost of the under-mentioned public build- 
ings, from the commencement, to the burning by 
the s.emy, appears as follows: 
North wing of the capitol, including 
the foundation walls of both 
wings, and of the centre or main 
building, and of alterations and 


repairs, : : - « $457,388 36 
South wing of the capitol, - 329,774 92 
President’s house, . " 334,334 O04 
Public offices, - - 93,613 82 


eee 


$1,215,111 102 


_ At the instance of a committee of the senate, the 
remains of those buildings have been examined by 
architects and master builders, all of whom report 
it as their opinions, that the walls of the president’s 
house, and both wings of the capitol, with some 
inconsiderable repairs, will be safe and sufficient 
to rebuild on. The walls of the two offices, par- 
ticularly of the upper stories, are deemed insuffi- 
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cient to bear new roofs, and will require taking 
down and renewing, as far as shall be found ne- 
cessary. The amounts of the estimates for re- 
pairing and rebuilding the five edifices, making the 
offices fire proof, with some other improvements 
suggested, are from 350,000 dollars, to upwards of 
600,000 dollars, The largest estimate, however, 
embraces an expense of considerable amount, for 
completing the west part of the north wing for a 
library, which none of the lower estimates in- 
cludes. The average amount estimated, of put- 
ting all the buildings in the state the enemy found 
them, appears, by dividing the aggregate amount 
of the estimates, by the number of them, to be 
about 460,000 dollars, allowing for the materials of 
the burnt buildings, which may be used in rebuild- 
ing. 
: I have the honor to be, &c. 
THOMAS MUNROE. | 
The honorable 8. M. Johnson. 


No. 15. 


William Simmons’ letter. 


Washington city, November 28, 1814, 


Sir—In answer to your note of to-day, I have 
to state, that on the morning of the 24th August 
last, when the alarm was given that the enemy 
were on their march to this city, and it was ex- 
pected that they would come by the way of the 
Eastern Branch Bridge, being myself well armed 
and mounted on horseback, I rode there under the 
wish to render all the service in my power to op- 
pose them. When I arrived near the Eastern 
Branch, I found a few of the city and Georgetown 
uniform companies there, laying upon their arms; 
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and understood that the president, the secretary of 
war, and other officers, were at the house of a 
“Mr. Minnifce, (where I observed their horses at 
the door,) and that they were holding council. I 
then rode duwnto the bridge, where there were a | 
few sailors, with a piece or two of cannon in front 
of the bridge, who, I understood, were to destroy 
the bridge in case the enemy approached; after 
but littie delay, rode back to the uniform troops, 
who, I found, were getting in motion to march 
to 8 adensburg, to which way it was then said 
that tue enerny were coming. I immediately rode 
on towards Bladensburg with all expedition; when 
1 arrived upon the hill, on this side of the Bla- 
densburg bridge, I observed colonel Monroe, the 
then secretary of state, just in the rear of our 
troops, which were posted on both sides of the 
road. between there and Bladensburg; thescry © 
was that the enemy were coming, but no person 
appeared to be able to give any correct account of 
them. I then observed to Mr. Monroe, that 1 
would go on and see the enemy, and would let » 
them know when they were coming I accordt 
ingly rode into Bladensburg and haited a few mi- 
nutes at Ross’ tavern, where there was a few mi- 
litiamen, from whom I could get no other infor- 
mation than that the enemy were coming on the 
river road; 1 then proceeded to a height, a little 
west of Ross’ tavern, called Lownds’ Hill, which 
had a commanding prospect of the river road for a 
considerable distance, and which was almost front- 
ing the hill; after remaining there for some time, 
I observed, at a considerable distance, a great 
cloud of dust rise to a great degree, which satis- 
fied me that they were coming in great force: 
some time after I observed a tew horsemen, not 
in uniform, on the road, who appeared to be re- 
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connoitering, and were soon followed by troops 
that filled the road; they appeared to march very 
slow and in close order, not less than twenty-four 
or thrty abreast in front, and the horsemen be- 
fore spoken of sometimes in front, and at other 
times a little to the right of the front, which posi- 
tion they marched in until they nearly approach- 
ed the foot of the lull, and. not more than a gun 
shot from me where I was sitting on my horse, 
and the road in full sight for near a mile, and that 
filled with British troops, and still approaching, 
At this time there was not a person in sight of me 
other than the enemy, except one dragoon, who 
appeared to have been posted there a» little to my 
left, upon the same hill, where I left him, and have 
since understood he was taken by the advance 
party of the enemy. When they approached te 
the foot of the hill, and I expected they might at- 
tempt to cut off my retreat to the bridge, I fell 
back, and descended the hill in the front of Mr. 
Lownds’ house, and immediately after I crossed 
the bridge, I looked back and found that the 
advance party of horse had got into the Annapo- 
lis road, to the east of Lownds’ house, and about 
twenty four of them went up a lane in Bladens- 
burg towards the Baltimore road, leaving six or 
eight at the extrance of the lane. 

I then was proceeding to our troops to give in- 
formation, when I met the president, general Arm- 
strong, colonel Monroe, and Mr. Rush, the attor- 
ney general, considerably in advance of all our 
troops, going immediately into Bladensburg 1 
observed on meeting them, Mr. Madison, the ene- 
-my are now in Bladensburg; heyexclai 

ton 
surprise, the enemy in Bladensburgt 
same moment they all turned their horses and rode. 
towards our troops withconsiderablespeed. I called 
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out aloud, Mr. Madison, if you will stop I will 
show them to you, they are now in sight; he paid 
no attention, they all rode off very fast except Mr. 
Rush, who halted, and I observed to him that 
there are a part of the enemy stopping at that 
lane; he said, that cannot be the enemy, they are 
not in uniform; I told him that they were a part 
of the advance party, that the others had gone up 
the lane, and that not any of them were in uni- 
form. At this moment the redcoats began to heave 
in sight in two sections, some in the rear and 
others in the front of Lownds’ house, and were 
forming in the Annapolis road; Mr. Rush, on see- 
ing them, observed, I am satisfied; and turned his 
horse very suddenly to ride away, when his hat 
fell off, and he rode some distance without it, when 
I called out to him, Mr. Rush, come back and 
take up your hat, which he did, and then pursued 
his company with all speed. Our troops, before 
I could get up to them, began to fire from the left 
of the line with cannon and small arms, into the 
town of Bladensburg. I supposed at the time, it 
was from the information communicated by Mr. 
Madison from me, as I was the last person from 
Bladensburg. I immediately rode up the hill, ex- 
pecting to find some of the heads of departments, 
to endeavor to get them to stop the firing till it 
could be more effectual. I could not see the pre- 
sident or any of the gentlemen that was with him, 
when [J gave him the information. But I observ- 
ed general Winder in the rear of the line, who I 
found to be the commanding officer I immedi- 
ately addressed him, and informed him that I was 
just from Bladensburg, and that there was but a 
very small party of the enemy in the town, that 
they had commenced firing too early, and that if 
they would reserve their fire for a few minutes, 
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the British troops was then coming down the hill 
and »as about to form on the Annapolis road, 
when they would be able to do some execution, 
for they were then heaving their fire away. I] 
found that general Winder appeared to pay but 
little attention to what I had said lL remained 
upon the battle ground for some time, and until 
the retreat was ordered, and every thing and eve- 
ry body, appeared to be in the greatest confusion, 
no point fixed for rallying, or bringing the enemy 
to action, and the greater part of our troops were 
retreating in the greatest disorder, | returned to 
the city, and stopped at the president’s house, which 
I found entirely abandoned, excepting one white 
servant, who informed me that the president had . 
returned from the battle ground, and that he had 
gone out of the city. 1 observed at the president’s 
door two pieces of cannon, well mounted on 
travelling carriages, which had been fixed there 
for the defence of the house under a guard of sol. 
diers for some time, which was also abandoned. 
This being late in the day, and the most of the re- 
treating soldiers having passed by, there was, how- 
ever, still some coming on very much fatigued, and 
worn down with hunger and thirst, | stopped a 
number of them, and plyed them with plenty of 
brandy, which I got the president’s servant to 
bring forward from the house. I then prevailed 
upon the soldiery to remove the cannon by hand 
towards Georgetown, where they were saved from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, who took pos- 
session of the house soon after. This now bein 
near night, and not seeing a single military man 
m the city, L retired a few miles in the country, 
where I soon was a spectator to the conflagration 
of the capitol, president’s house, &c. 
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[remained in the vicinity of the city until after 
the enemy had abandoned it, when I returned; 
and in a day or two after, when stopping at the 
door of colonel Monroe, who was present, as well 
as Mr. Madison, Mr. Rush, and severa! other gen- 
tlemen, Mr. Rush observed to me, sir, we consider 
ourselves under obligations to you for preventing 
our falling into the hands of the enemy at Bla- 
densburg; observing, at the same time, that they 
were going immediately into Bladensburg, under- 
standing that part of general Winder’s troops 
were there, and that they should have supposed 
the advance part of the enemy, not in uniform, 
were a part of general Winder’s troops. The 
foregoing is as correct a narrative of facts as I can 
at this time recollect. jt) 

I am, sir, with great respect, &c. 
WM. SIMMONS. 
The hon. R. M. Johnson, kc. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY DOCUMENT. 


[ Received by the printer, after the other documents were printed. } 
Georgetown, December 16, 1814. 


Sir—I had the honor to receive yours of yes- 
terday. My statement shall be concise as possi 
ble. On perusing, in the National Intelligencer of 
the 10th instant, the report of the committee 
of which you are the chairman, the following pas- 
sage arrested my attention: “ From early in the 
morning till late in the afternoon, colonel Minor 
sought colonel Carberry diligently, but he could 
not be found. He rode to headquarters and ob- 
tained an order from general Winder upon the 
arsenal for arms, &c.—marched to the place with 
his regiment. Colonel Carberry arrived at the 
moment, and apologized for his absence, and in- 
formed colonel Minor that he had, the evening be- 
fore, ridden out to his country seat.” 

Without adverting to the information on which 
the committee may have thought proper to rely, 
for what is stated in the above extract, I shall 
merely proceed to state some facts, supported by 
respectable testimony, which, it is believed, will, in 
the opinion of the committee, completely invali- 
date what is there set forth. | 

1. It will appear that on the night of the 23d 
of August, between the hours of nine and eleven, 
I was seen between capitol hill.and the camp. 
See the certificate of major Marsteller, D. Q M. 
S. No.1. That late at night of the 23d, I arriv- 
ed at Mr. Semmes’ hotel, in Georgetown; that I 
lodged there that night; was seen about sunrise 

AT 
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next morning, near M‘Leod’s hotel, on the Penn- 
sylvania avenue; and that afterwards [returned to 
my quartersin Georgetown and breakfasted See 
Nos. 3 and 4, given by Mr. Semmes, my landlord, 
and captain Cassin, of the district militia. That 
on the morning of 24th August, between seven 
and nine, I signed requisitions for arms, &c. for 
colonel Minor, and gave them to the surgeon of 
his regiment. See lieutenant Hobbs’, No. 2. ‘That 
doctor Jones, who was with our troops when the 
action commenced, returning to his hospital to at- 
tend to his duties there, saw colonel Minor’s 
troops halted on capitol hill, and thinks they 
were getting their dinners. See his certificate, 
No. 5. That inthe opinion of leutenant Baden, 
of the ordnance department, colonel Minor’s 
troops, from the time they arrived at the arsenal, 
had sufficient time to have got their arms, &c. and 
-have marched to the battle ground before the 
action commenced. See his certificate, No. 6. 

These certificates being in your hands, can 
easily be referred to, 

J have the honor to be, 
With great respect, sir, 
Y our obedient servant, 


HENRY CARBERRY, 
Colonel 36th U. S&S. infantry. 


The honorable Richard M. Jehnson, 
_ chairman of a committeejof congress. 
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